Richard Coulton Berkinshaw, 61, one of the shining examples of 
the public-minded spirit of Canadian businessmen, has been elected 
president and general manager of the country’s leading rubber- 
products manufacturer—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, 
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Metals Picture Brighter 
But Not Everyone Happy 


Copper, Lead, Zinc, Even Steel Easier, But | 


Improvement Due 
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PRICES 


Cattle prices jumped $2-$3 a 
cwt. in eastern markets foliowing 
announcement of U. S. ban on 
live cattle and meat imports from 
this country because of hoof and 
mouth disease. Prices later sta- 


More to Lower Demand for | bilized and markets went quiet 


| awaiting further clarification on 


Consumer Durables Than to Increased Supply | whole situation. At the moment 


Canada’s metal supply picture 
was still far from rosy this week, 


but it is getting brighter all the | ably reflecting the drop in house | 


time. ' 
Copper, lead, zinc, aluminum 


| —decontro] of pipe of less than 
|}four inches in diameter—prob- 


| building. 
—the recent inventory decon- 


the outlook is for generally lower 
|prices on all meat lines, par- 
| ticularly beef. 

Brick has been boosted $5 a 


thousand by many Ontario manu- | 


| facturers. Higher manufacturing 


and even steel were a lot easier| trol order limiting stockpiles to| costs—chiefly labor—is said main 


to get than at any time since the 
great squeeze went on. Nickel 
remains extremely tight. 

But whether the improvement 
was bringing happiness all 


around was something else. The | 


main reason for the upturn was 
not so much increased supply as 
decreased demand, mainly in 
consumer durable manufacturing 
industries. 

Demand for copper, until re- 
cently one of the tightest metals, 
has droppe.a off to 


| where Canada is now in a posi- 


| specific tonnages. The main 
reason for this: to steer unused 
| quotas into places where they can 
| be used. This is aimed mainly at 
manufacturers of consumer dur- 
ables, With lower production 
schedules, many have steel on 
their hands. 

Steel supply is far from good. 
But it is a lot better than it was. 
| What happens between now and 
|when new domestic capacity 
comes in will depend largely on 


the point| what happens in the U. S. If it} 


gets better over there, it will get 


climaxing a career started 32 years ago in the firm’s legal depart- | tion to offer fabricated and semi- | better here or vice-versa. 


ment, He takes over at a time when Goodyear has a $5 millions 
expansion program under way, will increase employment by 400. 


CHE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Here’s What Happens 
When Taxes Too High 


If another graphic illustration of the impact of heavy taxation 
were needed, the Canadian public has it in the Bell Telephone 
disclosures this week. 

Bell needed additional net earnings of approximately $6.5 
millions to meet obligations to shareholders, bondholders and 
surplus requirements. That would mean a modest boost in cur- 
rent rates. But double that boost—or $14.4 millions—had to be 
granted by the Board of Transport to cover the extra taxes on the 
higher earnings, 

In other words, for every extra dollar Bell Telephone or any 
other privately owned company hopes to earn for itself it must 
actually take in more than two. 

That is a point which the public would do well to remember 


in these days of rising costs and prices. Out of every extra dollar | 


consumers are asked to pay for this and that, a very large part 
goes to the tax collector. If we ever hope to get the cost of living 
stabilized, let alone reduced, then governments of all three levels 
will have to exercise some moderation and economy. 

* 7 . 


*Of, By and For The People’ 


The delicate question of federal-provincial prerogatives in the 
present taxation setup has led to some pretty queer suggestions, 
but noné so queer as that made by a Quebec Minister. 

Quebec’s Solicitor-General, Hon. Antoine Rivard, has an- 
nounced a list of “claims” he says his province would seek in any 
amendment to the BNA Act. If any suggestion has advocated 
throwing out the baby with the bathwater, this seems to be it. 


Quebec, said Mr. Rivard, merely wants entire and exclusive | 


fabricated mill products to the 
United States, where coprer is 
desperately short. 

On the other hand, the U. S. 
for the same domestic reason, is 
able to increase its 2nd quarter 
allotment of steel to Canada. 
That, along with an easing in de- 
| mand here, is helping’ to make 
| Canada’s steel shortage a little 
less acute. 

However, no. real relief can be 
expected until new domestic steel 
| capacity comes 
|late this year. Next year. do- 
mestic production should be 750,- 
000 tons higher than this year. 

In the meantime, the U. S. will 
hald the key. If, as current signs 
indicate, steel is beginning to 
ease up over the line, Canada 
should be able to get more which 
will make our situation that much 
better. 

The bést sign that it is easing: 
2nd quarter stee] allotment to 
Canada: 467,000 tons against 415,- 
000 in first quarter. This is much 
less than we asked for, but a 
great deal more than many ex- 
pected. It includes 28,000 tons of 


| line pipe for the Trans Mountain | 
| the raw copper and do the fabri- | 


pipeline. 
Another U. S. sign: growing de- 


|mand for progressive decontrol. | 
| Supply has reached the point | 


where many stee] people think 
some. lines can be decontrolied 
right now. 

Signs in Canada: 

—the recent slight relaxation of 
controls on steel for certain types 
}of commercial buildings. But 
structurals, reinforcing steel and 


into production | 


The copper situation is almost 
the same, but with the U. S. on 
| the receiving end. 
| Under an agreement between 


Washington and Ottawa, Canada| 


estimates that for the balance of 


the year, it can have 16,000 tons | 


| of copper-content brass and wire 

mill products available every 
month for export to the U. S, 
| According to the trade, this 
situation is due almost entirely 
to the letdown in the electrical 
appliance, auto and other copper- 
using consumer durable indus- 
tries. 

In some cases, Canadian manu- 
facturers are even shipping the 
U. S. completely fabricated parts, 
such as radiator cores for auto- 
mobiles and all types of copper- 
content electrical equipment. 
Authority for U. S. firms to 
acquire this excess Canadian out- 
put was given. recently by the 
National Production Authority. 


| This is like shipping coals to | 


Newcastle. Never before has 


Canada exported any significant | 


amount of copper in processed or 
semi- processed form to the U. S. 
The U. S. would prefer to get 


cating itself. But under the Inter- 
national Materials Commission, 
they are allocated so much, along 
with Canada and others. At this 
stage no one wants to give up any 
of its allocations. 

Furthermore, Canadian Gov- 
ernment policy is to do as much 
processing as possible of exports 
jin Canada to maintain and de- 
velop our industry. Today, with 


jurisdiction over civil and criminal justice, and final authority | plates still remain the tightest, a letdown in ordinary civilian 


on everything from trades and professions, municipal and educa- 
tion systems, to colonization and agriculture. In fact,.the amend- 
ment as proposed suggests absolute provincial control of virtually 
all fields where both federal and provincial governments now 
operate together. One wonders what Canadians, Quebecers in- 
cluded, think of these proposals. 

To the average man, the authority that collects taxes is less 
important than the total collected by all. More important still 
he certainly doesn’t want to see Canada split into ten separate 
countries, as would assuredly follow, if Mr. Rivard’s proposals 
were nationally endorsed. 

Provincial authorities have rights and so have the federal 
authorities. But over and -above are the rights of the Canadian 
people as a whole, the preservation of which should be the major 


objective of all governments. 
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This Threat Is Grave Indeed 


Reports of an outbreak of the dreaded foot and mouth cattle 
disease in Saskatchewan is serious news indeed for Canada. It 
could halt abruptly and for a long time a most important export 
to the United States and cause enormous other losses as well. 

Last year we sold $70 millions worth of live cattle to the 
United States. Canadian livestock authorities agree that we need 
such an outlet to keep our own domestic market firm and healthy. 
Our beef cattle industry for a long time has been based on a sub- 
stantial surplus for export. But we won't be able to export a 
single beef animal to the U.S. or anywhere else while foot and 
mouth disease is loose here. Not only that, but we face an em- 
bargo on all other forms of livestock, including high-priced 
breeding stock, and dressed meat as well. 

Stockmen are threatened with further loss. They can expect 
to see thousands of animals destroyed in the drastic action that 
will be imperative to stamp out this outbreak, Ten per cent of all 
the cattle in Mexico were liquidated in such an effort a few years 
ago, and that country is still not guaranteed free of the disease. 

Of all the livestock diseases foot and mouth is the most feared 
because of its threat to markets rather than to the health of 
animals. Repercussions have been international. Outbreaks and 
alleged outbreaks have been used as excuses for barring imports 
of livestock and livestock products. For years Great Britain pre- 
tended to bar out cattle on such grounds and has done the same 
with continental Europe, though in this case there was real proof 
of the disease. U.S. cattlémen too, have not been slow to use this 


excuse for keeping out Mexican and Argentine livestock and beef. | 


This disease is a major threat to a major Canadian industry. 
We are going to have to stamp it out fast and ruthlessly, regard- 
less of cost. 


A National Closed Shop? 


Using the government Wage Stabilization Board as a lever, 
a new drive is under way in the United States to bring all workers 
into the labor unions. If successful, all industry in the country 
would become a glorified closed shop and every worker, regard- 
less of his personal feelings or the character of the union con- 
cerned would find himself herded in. 

Signs are not lacking of similar pressure on this side of the 
international border. Such a development is utterly contrary to 
the principles of democracy. 

No man shouid be forced against his will to join and support 
any group, labor or non-labor. He might easily find himself in 
a union dominated by Communists or other leaders with views 
that were abhorrent to him. And such leaders with ample and 
guaranteed funds at their disposal could not be displaced. 

Sober-minded citizens are already disturbed by the vast 
powers exercised, and cften irresponsibly exercised, by some 
of our big labor unions. To make that power absolute and per- 
manent would be dangerous in the extreme. 


| items. 


Over Unemnloyment Peak 


(Continued on page 3, col. 4) 


Manpower Council Told 


OTTAWA (Staff) — The Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Man- 
power meeting thig week in Ot- 
tawa took a hard.look at the cur- 
rent unemployment situation and 
came up with these conclusions: 
| -—There’ll be no shortage of 


labor this year, except in some | 


skilled trades, if present high 
immigration continues and pick- 
up in consumer industries is slow. 
| —We are over the worst hump 
of the current unemployment 
| period, 
—Immigration, 

did not aggravate 


though large, 
the situation 


too much because of the number | 


of specialists which came into the 
country. 

—Employers should start doing 
some long thinking and planning 


on work schedules to flatten out | 


| employment and unemployment 
| peaks and valleys resulting from 
seasonal conditions. They should 
also attempt to diversify produc- 
| tion as much as possible to guard 
against layoffs. 
—Enrollments in university 
engineering courses must be in- 
| creased. 


| 
—The number of apprentices in 


skilled trades must be increased. 
| —Efforts must be made to 
stabilize the farm labor force. 
Specifically here’s how the 
jsituation was outlined to the 
|Council: Even during the highs 


jof economic activity there were | 


between 150,000 and 225,000 per- 
sons seasonally unemployed each 
; winter. 

To remedy this situation, two 


general approaches were suggest- 


ed: stabilize employment in the 
industry affected throughout the 
year and facilitate shifts of work- 
}ers between industries having 
| peaks of employment at different 
|times of the year. Labor shifts 
| eral-Provincial schemes. 
| For employers establishing new 
| industries, it was suggested they 
study the employment peaks and 
valleys of other industries in the 
| area and try to work out a pat- 
|tern that would minimize the 
| peaks. 
Skilled Workers 

On the problems raised by 
immigration, it was pointed out 
that although there had been 
some unemployment among im- 
| migrants this winter, the peak 
j}mumber of workers and depen- 
| dents in hostels at one time had 
been 3,662 on Jan. 19. Sitice that 


|are now being assisted by Fed- | 


time the numbers had declined. 

Of the 194,391 immigrants 
arriving in 1951, 114,786 
| workers. .They increased 
|Canadian working force by just 
lover 2%. Because 25,890 had 
|gone to farms and 33,682 were 
skilled workers, 6,531 domestics, 
| the 31,007 unskilled and ‘semi- 
skilled did little, it was claimed, 
| to aggravate the seasonal unem- 
ployment situation. 

It was also stated that in 1949- 
50 the unemployment peak was 
higher than the peak is likely to 
be this year although the number 
of immigrants brought in during 
| 1949 were approximately 100,000 

fewer than in 1951. 

Intake of immigrants this year 
is expected to continue at a high 
rate. Thinking behind this is that 
as long as the general economy 
activity remains high, our cap- 
acity to absorb them will stay 
high. 

Current labor figures: 

Present uremployment is some- 

(Continued on page 3, col. 6) 


were | 
the | 


reason for boost. Although some | 


companies have thrown order 
first time in several years, it is 
}only for deliveries before April. 
| Most companies, particularly 
of brick to industrial building 
markets, foresee a new wave of 
demand this spring. 


jot that sell a large proportion | 


Wool (raw) at recent Sydney, | 


| Australia, auctions have dropped 
5-10% on fine qualities and there 
is still no real evidence of stability 
in the wool market. It had ap- 
|peared that wool market had 
steadied last fall and that prices 
were in for an upturn. «One 


| popular wool top advanced from | 


$1.46 in September to $1.76 in 
mid-November, is now back 
slightly below September levels, 
at $1.44. Prices on many raw ap- 
parel wools are now down 50% 
(Continued on page 3, col. 4) 


440-Mile Oil 
Products Line 
To Start Soon 


Construction will get under 
way this spring on a $10-$15 
million petroleum products pipe- 
line connecting Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto and Hamilton, The 
Financia] Post understands. Back- 
ers of the 440-mile pipeline will 
be British American Oil Co., 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. and 
| Shell Oil Co. of Canada. The 
pipeline company is Trans-North- 


is expected that the line will 
come into operatign next fall. 


The three _ participating 
companies have expanded refin- 
ing facilities substantially in 
Montreal East in the last several 
years, and it will take consider- 
ably less steel to build the line 
from there than to expand tanker 
fleets and marine storage facili- 
ties to serve the fast-expanding 
market. The line will also give 
the companies considerably in- 
creased flexibility in operations, 
a major point in long-term de- 
fense planning. 

The line will have a designed 
initial capacity of 40,000 bbl. 
daily. Main line will be 10-in. 
| size. The 44-mile branch line 
to serve Ottawa will be 6 in. 
Financing negotiations are now 
being carried on. 


Commies Get “New I cok” 


Revolution Out Just Now 


By RONALD WILLIAMS 


This month, the Communist 
party of Canada, masquerading 
since 1943 under the alias, Labor 
Progressive, is celebrating its 
30th anniversary. 

To mark the occasion the party 
is turning handsprings. 
| Tim Buck has written a book 
(224 pages, $1) tracing the party’s 
history from its illicit birth in an 
| Ontario barn (it was outlawed at 
the time) through 30 years of ups 
and downs. 


hoopla, the birthday had some 
real significance for Canadians 
| likely to be influenced or affec- 
| ted by Communism. 


New Cloak for Dagger 

They are doing a face-lifting 
| job on some of Communism’s 
}more repugnant features, hopiig 
to make it more attractive to 
| Canadians. 

The big facial change: 

Revolution, Russian style, is 
| out, at least publicly for the time 
| being anyway. 
| Marx must be turning over in 
| his grave: the Reds are going to 
try to make Canadians forget 
that’ their party long dedicated 
| itself to: 

. mass action as the vital 

form of proletarian activity. 

oe . armed insurrection, civil 
war as the decisive, final form of 
mass action for the destruction 
of the capitalist state. 

“ |. . proletarian dictatorship 
in the form of Soviet power as 
the lever of the Communist re- 
construction of society.” 
Lenin can’t be resting 

peacefully either. He 
;}*  . , the revolutionary dictator- 
ship of the proletariat \is rule 
won and maintained by the use 
lof violence .. . 
restricted by any laws 
So Canada’s Reds are going to 
| cover this ugly face with make-up 
in their effort to make Canadians 
like it. 
Communism is about to 
respectable 
Strong revoluti 
is taboo. 
Their 
people’s coalition up to and 
cluding even members of 
capitalist class... !” 
{ Only one thing 


too 


be 


ome 


ynary language 
great 
in- 


the 


goal “a 


new 


is unchanged: 





But behind all the ideological | 


wrote: 


rule that is un- | 


They Keep things Popping 


,;undying hatred of the, United 
States. In fact, this side of the 
Red show will get a still bigger 
play. 

From now on—or until the 
line changes again — their slogan 
will be: 

“Restore Canada’s independence 
(of warmongering U. S. of course). 
Win Peace. Build a 
Democracy (like China's) through 
a people’s parliamentary major- 
ity.” 

Conference Buildup 

With this made-over face they 
even hope to charm Canadian 
businessmen. The Canadian 
Soviet Friendship Society is doing 
the introductions—to promote 
trade between Canadian business- 
/men agd Moscow—outside the 
| government of Canada. 

Apparently this is the buildup 

for a big Moscow date, April 3-10. 
An “International Economic Con- 
ference” is to 
“seek means of promoting peace- 
ful co-operation between differ- 
ent countries and _ different 
economic social systems.” 

Part of the new Communist 
(Continued on page 3, col. 2) 
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oe 
Surprisingly 
As a barometer of economic 
activity, Canada’s automobile pro- 
duction so far this year might, at 
first glance, appear to confirm 


| the most dire predictions of the 
gloomiest forecaster. 


At Feb. 23; output of cars and 
trucks was 46,358 against 71,418 
at the same time last year. 


A second look would show such 


weatherman can be at 
What the figures don’t show 
that Ford of Canada has been 
shut down much of the time for 
model changeover and because of 
labor trouble 


times. 


| Neither does it show the effect 


of lower production at Chrysler, 
also because of union difficulties 
That leaves only General Motors 


of the “Big Fhree” producing at | 


| anything like normal. 
{ ’ t 
What’s more, a comparison with 


Popcorn Producers Hold Convention In Toronto 


By JAMES JOHNSTON 
| Popeorn munching in movies 
may be a pain in the neck to you. 

But it’s big business to a lot of 

people, including the theatre 
| owners. 

Even the ardent movie goer 
who showed his dfsapproval by 
having a nine-course meal served 
to him in a theatre would have 
had to admit as much if he could 
have been at Toronto’s Royal 
York this week. 

The place was really popping. 
Popeorn men from all over Can- 
jada and the United States were 
| holding their annual convention 
| there. 
| have learned a lot of things. 

—Popcorn is a $360-million-a- 

year industry in the U. S. 

—Canadians don’t eat as much 
| popcorn per capita as Americans 
| but we are gaining. 

—One Toronto theatre. used to 
{sell 10 bushels a week. Now it 

sells 40 (pardon me, while I get 

a tooth pick). 

—Some theatres in Canada 
make as much as $300 a week in 
| popeorn sales alone. 


{ -—Out of consideration for you 
who cringe at the sound of the 
irustle of a popcorn bag, the 
|thoughtful men who run the 
industry have come up with a 
jnoiseless bag. (No, they’re not 
| working on a silencer for munch- 
jing molars.) 

— Popcorn is good for you. 

Syd Spiegel, a Toronto pop- 
;corn manufacturer, and the only 
| Canadian director of the organi- 
| zation, and hence the “kernel-in- 
| chief” (ouch) of the convention, 
| tells why. 

Popcorn is a Food 

In a little booklet which he has 


Anti-popcorn-ites would | prepared for his company there | Canadian 


are recipes for popcorn cake, pie, 
| macaroons and muffins. 

| “And why not,” says Syd. 
|*Popcorn is good food. Pound 
| for pound it has twice the pro- 
|tein content of round steak; six 
times that of milk.” 

But there’s no need 
butchers to get alarmed. A pound 
of steak will go into your pocket. 

|A three-pound bag of popcorn 
| which Spiegel presented to The 
'Post was about the size 


for | 


of a! 


small boy 
What do 
about? 

| On the 

| research, 
a food, 


popcorn ‘men talk 
agenda were popcorn 
sanitation, popcorn as 
merchandising, storage 
jand handling. In addition, G. P. 
McRostie of the Ontario Agri- 
}cultural College was to talk on 
| Canadian-grown popcorn. At the 
present. manufacturers here get 
|}most of their supplies from the 
| U. S. Midwest. Our shorter grow- 
|ing season fréquently frost-bites 
home-grown kernels and kills 
their explosive power. Now 
|agriculturists want to develop 
varieties which will 
mature faster. 
Movie Munchers Grow 
Popeorn’s biggest sales are 
| through theatres, a few houses 


| making up to $300 profit a week | 


lon it alone. Ordinarily, how- 
lever, profits are much lower. 
Spiegel, vice-president and 
general manager of Super-Pufft 
Popcorn Ltd., which produces 60 
|carloads a month, is one of the 
i pioneers of popcorn in Canadian 
(Continued on page 3, col. 5) 


ern Pipe Line Co, Arrangements | 


People’s | 


forecasts almost as far out as the | 
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Long Siege Danger 
In Beef Export Ban 


Broad Implications of Cattle Disease in West 
Take In U. 8. Lobbying Against Canadian Beef; 


Domestic Market Could Split Down the Middle 
By VICTOR KOBY 


OTTAWA (Staff) — At midweek, Canada was slowly recovering 
from the first psychological shock and partial paralysis set off by the 


| outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the Regina area. 
The implications are broad, affecting rancher, packer and house- 
; have been made for steel and it) holder. Final recovery could take months, even years. 
books open to new customers for | ’ 


Big question mark, clouded by lobbying interests, in the U. S., 
who don’t want Canadian beef entering their country at any time, 


export footing with the U. S.? 


oil was: how soon could Canada get back into its former beef and cattle 


Barring further outbreak of the disease, outside the quarantined 


area, here’s the way things stand: 


products and hides to the U. S. 


is in effect on all animals, animal 
Canned meats, poultry and dairy 


products are exempted. It’s understood some other agricultural 


products are also being stopped at the border; this is only a tem- * 


porary measure. 
sidered. 


90-day quarantine on hay, straw is being con- 


— A quarantined area around Regina and a buffer zone taking 


in most of Southern Saskatchew 


of agricultural products will be 


an has been set up. No shipments 
allowed out of this area. 


— Meat surplus conditions may arise in various parts of Canada, 
and the whole market is expected to soften. Federal floor prices 
are looked for to protect the producer. 


— For the time being, a ban 


There will* be no shipments 


Inside 
News 


Bright Business Recruit 
Under 
radical 


way what might be 
revolution for the office 
How electronic computation can 
cut business overhead, speed up 
output (p. 13), 


MacNab Moves 


McNab's manager made two im- 
|} portant investment moves _ this 

month—purchase of International 
} Bank for Reconstruction & De- 
velopment and B, C. Forest Prod- 
ucts Ltd. equity (p. 5). 


is 


Women Can Choose 


Immigration always tips the scales 
in favor of excess men, but the 
distaff side is catching up. How 
| odds favor women in choosing 
| Canadian mate (p. 8). 
| Should MP’s Travel? 
| Should our MP's broaden thei: 
| knowledge and experience in the 
| country they’re governing by 
traveling, at least once, from coast 
to coast? What makes for a well- 
informed parliamentary repre- 
| sentation (p. 9). 


be held there to! 


Expanding’ Plastics 
There's big expansion under wa) 
in Canada's $100-mfilion 
| industry. How raw materials sup- 
ply may help chart immediate 
future growth (p. 19). 


plastics 


: | 
Auto Output 


Good” So Far 


; this period 1951 is not considered 
too fair. In anticipation of a price 
increase due to higher taxes, de- 
mand boomed and production 
schedules were raised to meet it. 

Make allowances for all these 
minus factors, said ene company 
official anda 1951 production 
“surprisingly good. And 
sales,” he added. 

Better Than U. S. Output 

Against United States produc- 
tion, Canada’s output looks pro- 
| (Continued on page 3, col. 3)% 


1S 


so are 


Price Increases Coming 


of live cattle from the West. All 


> slaughtering will be done there 


and the meat moved in refrig- 
erated cars. 

At present, only 1,000 animals, 
those in the quarantined area, are 
affected, out of a total of nine 
million livestock population. 

The news jarred prices up- 
wards in leading eastern market- 
ing centres, but prices stabilized 


and cattle trading dropped to ae 


low point as everyone awaited 
clarification of the situation. 

Meanwhile, Canadian officials 

got into quick consultation with 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
{ture in efforts to protect Cana- 
dian livestock producers from 
loss_of income as a result of the 
U. S. ban on animal imports from 
anywhere in Canada. 

What's seen possible here is 
that the ban may be eased to per- 
mit livestock imports from areas 
remote from the quarantined 
area. Such concessions may be 
possible once we can prove to the 
satisfaction of U. S. authorities 
that (1) there’s no chance of 
further outbreaks of the foot and 
mouth disease, and (2) the 
ease has been satstfactorily 
lated. 
| This will probably 
weeks at a minimum. 

| If the concessions 
granted and the U. S. sticks to its 
coast-to-coast ban on _ imports, 
in for a long and expen 
siege — six months or more, un- 
til we can prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the U. S. that all traces of 
the have been stamped 
out within our borders. 

Not Busiest Export Time 
The ban on imports from Can- 
applies only in the U. S.,, 
where most of our livestock ex- 
ports have gone. Fortunately, 
this is a “low” export time of the 
year f us, with beef and beef 


dis- 
1SO- 


take two 


not 


are 


we're ve 


disease 


ada 


, Jr 
cattle.,Our busiest time is a good 
six or seven months away 
| At the same time, serious do- 
mestic hurdles were shaping up. 
If Ottawa claps a complete ban 
nm eastern imports of western 
cattle and meats, Canada would 
be divided into two. separate 
marketing areas in which condi- 
tions would vary greatly. 
Eastern Canada would 
tainly experience a 
tarting almost immediately 
prices would turn 


} (Continued on page 3 


cer- 
shortage, 
and 
stronger Sut 
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For Newsprint, Aluminum? 


By ?AUL DEACON 

MONTREAL (Staff) There 
are prospects that price increases 
for two of Canada’s majer export 
items—newsprint and aluminum 
—may be put into effect before 
long, and thus help make up 
some of the revenue these in- 
dustries lost in the recent climb 
of Canadian currency to parity 
with the U.S. dollar. 

There have been persistent 
rumors recently that newsprint 
price increases are in the offing. 
In hearings before a U.S. house 
of representatives committee last 
week, possible hikes. were esti- 
mated at $4-$10 a ton above the 
current $116 New York delivered 
price. 

In the aluminum picture, wage 
negotiations between the U.S. 
producers and the unions have 
gone before the Wages Stabiliza- 
tion Board. If the outcome is 
higher wages, U.S. reports indi- 


cate that ingot prices may go up, | 


perhaps as much as 2c a Ib. 
(Alcan’s present price is 18c). 
| This would mean higher prices 
|for Canadian aluminum going to 
the U.S., since metal sold in that 
market is priced at U.S. levels. 


On the basis of the 4.8 million 
|tons of newsprint shipped to the 
|U.S. from Canada last year, an 


jincrease of $4-$10 a ton would| 


| bring an additional $17 millions- 
$48 millions a year to help bal- 
ance Canada’s trade with the 

i U.S. 

' Arise of 2c a Ib. in aluminum, 


fon the basis of nearly 100,000 
metric tons (2,204 lb.) shipped to 
the U.S. in 1951, would mean 
an extra $44 millions on an 
annual basis 

Neither’ the newsprint  pro- 
ducers nor Alcan have made any 
official comment on the rumored 
increases, but observers point 
out that the upward trend of 
costs adds weight to the belief 
that some changes will be neces- 
Sary 
| Freight rate 
costs have gone up 
last newsprint price increase 
July 1. Move of the Canadian 
dollar to parity has meant a de- 
cline of about 5% in Canadian 
dollar return. On top of that, 
present wage contracts are up for 
renegotiation—,they run normally 
to the end of April. It's suggested 
in some circles here that if a 
price change is made, it will 
probably come after wage con- 
tracts have been settled. 

In addition to the prospective 
wage increases, similar reasons 
are given for a possible rise in 
U. S. aluminum prices, Present 
price came into effect in October, 
1950 and since that time there 
have been considerable increases 
in the cost of raw materials (e.g. 
chemicals, petroleum coke, baux- 
ite, power) and transportation. 
Construction costs, important in 
view of the huge expansion pro- 
gram in the U.S., have risen 
greatly in the interval. Taxes 
jare another big item in both 
countries. 


and pulpwood 


since the 


. 
+ 
- 





Make Easter More Joyous 


' For Friends Overseas! 


SEND EASTER 


PARCELS 


Help make this a really happy Easter for those 


friends and relatives in strictly rationed countries over- 


seas. 


and containing items known to be-ones desired. Back 


of each parcel are years of 


received from the thousands and thousands of parcels 
that EATON'S hos prepared and shipped overseas. 
Choose from the large selection of pre-packed parcels 


available at 


EATON'S 


MANAGEMENT 
CONSULTANT 


Well-established Management Con- 
sulting firm in Detroit offers an op- 
portunity for qualified mature indi- 
vidual to assume charge of their 
Canadian operations. Clients include 
many well known Canedian Com- 
ponies, Will consider profit sharing 


and stock bonus arrangement. Please 
Replies | 


include full particulars. 
strictly confidential to Senior Partner 
in Detroit, 


BOx 3 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


ENGLISH CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANT 


Age 23. Four months experi- 
ence in C.A.’s office in To- 
ronto. Sitting intermediate § | 
R.LA, in April. Desires posi- 
tion = with medium sized 
industrial firm. Willing to 
travel anywhere in Canada, | 


B. E. COULTHARD 


27 Strathmore Boulevard, Toronto. 


Opportunity for 
Progressive Firm... 


Here's @ creative Advertising Manager 
or Account Exec. with top VU. §. 
Canadion Agency experience. (ideas, 
planning, copy, leyout, production). 
Here's @ merchandising mon, whip- 
cracking determination fer perfection 
ond soles-promotion know-hew. Here's 
the kind of man you moy need... 
25-yrs.-old, intelligent, well-mannered, 
neat, friendly ond abstainer, Presently 
lecated in Montreal & planning the big- 
gest compaign of my careers « « 
marriage. 

Get in touch with me now. 


E BOX 2 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


- CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Classified ads cost 10c per word and 

figure for each insertion. Minimum charge 

$2.50. Add six words when box number 

is required. When replies are to be 

molied to advertiser odd 5c. Classified 

ads poyable in advance. Contract rates 
on oppiication. 


POSITIONS WANTED | 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
EIGHT YEARS post-graduate employ- 
ment in power 
application, utilization 
ment pilus experience in electronic 
instrumentation. Proven administrative 
ability. Interested in entering dynamic 
organization on Production; 
development; Sales; Mining: 
tion, and Consulting Engineering. 
to travel, 
Toronto, 


and develop- 


Free 
Box 397, The Financial Post, 


ADVERTISING 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, 26, 
years experience in advertising and 
sales promotion, ‘available for position 
offering scope for ambition and promise 
for the future. Box 395, The Financial 
Post, Toronto. 


three 


COMMERCIAL EXECUTIVE 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE with wide ex- 
perience and organizing ability, seeks 
position a: assistant to director or other 


position with scope. British, bilingual, | 
41 years. Apply Box 377, The Financial | 


Post, Toronto 


” Business Opportunity | 


APPLIANCE PARTNER WANTED 
YOUNG ELECTRICAL appliance sales- 


man seeks partner with capital and con- | 


nections to establish a retail appliance 
business. My salesman'’s turnover was 


$75,000 last year. 

for myself? I sell mostly to Ukrainian, 

and Russian’ element. Box 30, 
ancial Post, Toronte. 


BUSINESS PERSONALS 


TELEPHONE ADDRESS 
SERVICE 


Mall Address ena lelephone Answer 
ing Service only Mc # day Con- 
venient downtown tecation from 
which your representative can operate 
as effectively os tf maintaining own 
offire 24 hour ‘elephone eerretarial 
eervicel * 


TELEPHONE ANSWEXING © 
SERVICE LTD. 


630 Dorchester St. W.. Montreal . 
.6—892) 
@ Bicor St W., Toronto, PR: “71 


' 


Send them a nutritious parcel, expertly packed 


apparatus manufacture, | 


Product | 
Construc- | 


OIL PRODUCTION 


| 


Oil Show, Gas At Dunvegan 


Near Peace River Town 


From Our Own Correspondent 

CALGARY—Gas and oil have 
been discovered 20 miles north of 

| Peace River town by Hudson's 
Bay Oil & Gas, Union Oil of 
California and Royalite Oil. The 
well is Hudson’s Bay-Union- 
Royalite Chinook No. 1, and the 
discovery is in the tangent 
dolomite formation. ; 

A test of the 2,687-2,704 ft. in- 
terval gave 65 ft. of brown black 
gassy oil, 25 degrees API, and 450 
ft. of brown oil and water emul- 


sion,-it’s reported. A second test, | 


in the 2,704-2,720 ft. level, gave a 
gas flow in 10 minutes, rising to a 
steady rate of one million cu. ft 
daily. Recovery was 450 ft. of 
heavy oil-cut gassy sulphur and 
salt water. Crew is drilling in the 
Pennsylvanian. 
7 


Okalta Management 


H. R. Milner, west coast indus- 
trialist, John C. Udd, president of 
Sheraton Ltd., and “three other 
prominent businessmen” will be 
elected directors of Okalta Oils at 
the annual meeting in April, the 
company states. Directors will be 
increased from five to 10. 

Okalta now owns or has inter- 
first Saskatchewan well 


OVERSEAS 


ests in 34 producing wells. 


in 25 Turner Valley wells. 
serves total about five million 
bbl. Nine offset locations remain 
to be drilled out in Leduc field 
this year. Company also has 
natural gas revenues. As reported 
here Feb, 23, Okalta recently ac- 
quired a 31,360 acre reservation 
in the Sounding Creek area. 

. 


Re- 


experience and “know-how” 


First Sask. Well 

Trans-Empire Oils will spud its 
at a 
wildcat location in the Maple 
Creek area, in the southwest. 
Trans-Empire puts up full costs 
of the first well for 50% interest 
in it and 62,800 acres of reserva- 
tion lands held by Saskatchewan 
Federated Co-op, The Co-op has 
already done some seismograph 
work. Well will test the Madison 
Limestone, may go to 8,000 ft. 
(Trans-Empire Maple Creek No. 

1 is on L.S.D, 16, 20-9-25w4). 
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Inter. Pete Earns 
$2.15 Share In °51 


International Petroleum Co. Ltd. 
earned approximately $31,200,000 
VU. S. in 1951, equivalent to $2.15 
U. S. per share according to latest 
company estimates. This compares 
with $1.71 U. S. per share in 1950. 

President L. P. Maier stated that 
exact figures will be released in 
the annual report. 


Pipe Armena Oil; Camrose Too? 


} 
| 
of the new Edmonton Pipe Line 
Co. pipeline that takes oil from 
Joseph Lake field to Edmonton 
has been authorized by the con- 
servation board. The company is 
studying extending pipeline to the 
Camrose area. - 
7 o 
Best Maniteba Well? 
Natural Resources Minister J. S. 
|McDiarmid announced the most 
promising Manitoba discovery to 
date at a well drilled by the 
California Standard Co. five 
miles west of Reston in southwest 
Manitoba and about 30 miles 
south of the two present produc- 
2 Ganies osinate’ saa ate 
gage Bonds of venecien Chemical Tuan kien ie yp Sag 
Company, Limited are requested | haven't established it as a large 
to present the same at any branch | producer Mr. McDiarmid’s an- 
| of the Canadian Bank of Com-| nouncement said five hour swab 
| merce for the payment of inter-| tests showed between 15 and 22 
| est due March 1, 1952. |barrels per hour, more than 250 
Definitive Bonds are ready to| barrels per day for the 24-hour 
| be issued and holders of Interim day. This is more than four times 
| Bonds are requested to communi- se angen of the two Virden | 
cate with any branch of National St SSE ey Tne SHOU Ue 


ve barrels a day. 
pee Company Limited at Van- 


| CANADIAN CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


4% % First Mortgage Bonds | 
Holders of Interim First Mort- 


ae | The recovery while encouraging | 

couver, Edmonton, Winnipeg,|is somewhat discounted by the 

| Montreal or Toronto, and com-| fact the light oil swabbed from 

plete arrangements for exchang- | the well has a 43% water content. | 

| ing said Interims for Definitive! Récovery was made at between 

| Bonds 2,700 and 2,800 ft. 

Ss. ae Tear 9 é 2 

| Cheques for interest payable on ate ne 4,000' ft. on another 
| fully registered bonds will be sa <hr te Ben phe Soren on 

; - | On freehold acreage, discovery 

mailed by the. Trustee to holders | wel] is California Standard-Link- 

| of record as at the close of busi-| later No, 2-21, in L.S.D. 2, 21-7- 

ness, February 25, 1952. 


28wl. 
NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 
LIMITED 
Trustee 


Another Malmo Oil Well 


Edmonten, 
February 20, 1952. 
¢ 


| oil discovery in the Malmo area 
ee, serbia jis reported an_ indicated oil 

success. Oil flowed in 25 minutes, 
from the 5,006-5,052 ft. interval in 
the D2. Interests in the discovery, 
follow-up and acreage are: Scurry 
Oil, 50%; Central Explorers, 24%; 


MODERN PRODUCTION GREY 
IRON FOUNDRY BEING 
DISMANTLED 


oor 


dian Fina Oil, 12%. (Scurry-Ex- 
plorers-Malmo No. 2, on L.S.D. 
9, 10-44-22w4). 
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Noranda & Wt. Hargreaves 

It was confirmed this week 
| that Noranda Mines and Wright- 
Hargreaves have each agreed to 
invest $500,000 in shares of Anglo- 
American Exploration Co., which 
}controls Gridoil and Canadian 
| Williston Minerals. 
| In Toronto, a Noranda spokes- 
| man said that the Noranda invest- 
ment was regarded as a “portfolio 
}item” rather than reflecting any 
| decision to undertake large-scale 
"i participation in the oil 
| 
} 


INDUSTRIAL SALES 
REPRESENTATION WANTED | 


Old established Canadian manufacturer of nationally 
advertised materials handling equipment and allied prod- 
ucts is interested in experienced and aggressive sales 
representation in the following areas only: 


Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Northern 
Ontario, Quebec, and Maritimes 


Send details of experience, -territory covered, and facilities 
for warehousing, if any, to: 


Box i, The Financial Post, Toronte 


Personal interviews will be arranged int appropriate districts. 


Excellent selection of ma- 
chinery and equipment for 
sale at attractive prices. 


John Inglis Co. Limited 


Toronto 


LARGE RESPONSIBLE FIRM IN 
FRENCH CAMEROONS 


seeks financial participation 
for development of on-the- 
spot sales from display 
trucks circulating in Central 
Africa. : 


MANAGING EDITOR 


REQUIRED 

For trode publicetion. Must have thor- 
ough knowledge of all phases of odver- 
tising including loyout, promotion and 
production. Editorial ability most helpful. 
State previous experience and salary ex- 
pected. Replies wil! confidential. 

Box 396, The Financ Post, Torente 


Apply to Pierre Sordet 
Director of Paridoc, 
52, rue de Clichy, Paris 





Why couldn't I do it | 


Extension to Armena oil field | 


Another crew | 


First follow-up to the dual-zone | 


Dragon Oils & Gas, 14%; Cana- | 


' Canada Ltd. 


_ | McArthur, 


| North Bay; 


Calgary & Edmonton Corp. 


| Increase of about one fifth in 


| gross returns from mineral rights | 


recorded by Calgary & Edmonton | 
Corp. in first six months ended | 
Dec. 31 as compared with same | 
period a year earlier. (Fiscal 
year begins July 1). Total in 
latest six months is about $522,- 
| 600. 
ing accrued interest on bonds 
amounted to $35,897, up more 
than 200%. 


. | 


Royalite Venture 


Interest in the foothills belt is 
also pointed up by joint acquisi- 
tion by Sun OH and Royalite Oil 


of about 1,337,200 acres of Crown | 


Reservation lands. Biggest spread, | 

;about 1,277,000 acres, stretches 
ijnorthwest for some 145} miles | 
from a point 80 miles northwest | 
of Calgary. The other tract is in 
the Livingstone River area, 25 
miles south of Turner Valley. The 
two companies, which share the 
acreage 50-50, plan a photographic 
geological study of their new 
reservations; will put geolozical | 
| parties out on them when weather 
| permits. 


In>+ 
addition it has a royalty interest | 


tc * * 


Important Pekisko Hills Test 


| A well to be drilled on the EP | 

ranch may prove newsworthy for | 
more reasons than the famous | 
tract of land it is on. It should be 
| the best test to date of an area 
that is very interesting from an 
oil and gas point of view. 

Four Canadian companies, Soc- 
}ony-Vacuum Exploration from 
| the U. S. have launched a venture 

that includes 6% sections of the 
Duke of Windsor’s ranch and some 
442 acres more, 


First well, Anglo-Socony-Pek- advertising for Guardian Trust conducting 


isko No. 1, will be drilled on the 
crest of the Pekisko Hills anti-| 
cline. It will go down to about 
6,500 ft., through the Madison | 
Limestone and into the Devonian 
believed present beneath the 
Madison in this atea. 

Socony and Royalite capped a 
gas well with oil showings in the | 
Madison a half mile northeast of 
the slated first driller in the new 
venture, This well was on a high | 
point of the anticline. Wells 
abandoned include one on the 
flank of the anticline carried | 
down to 4,124 ft. by the Duke and 
others in 1945, 

Anglo-Canadian Oil, Calmont 
Oils, Calgary & Edmonton Corp. 
and Security Freehold Petroleums 
have 50% interest in the venture, 
will bear full costs of the first 
hole. Socony has 40% interest, 
Joseph S. Irwin, 10%. Irwin is 
Calgary geologist who first 
worked in the area 20 years ago, 
sparked recent interest again. | 

The Duke has full mineral] 
rights on only one quarter section, 
overriding’ royalty on six sections | 
of Crown mineral. 


ANNOUNCING 


Canada Cement Co. Lid. (Mon- 
treal) — James Y. Murdoch, direc- 
tor. 

Canadian Surety Co. (Toronto) — 
Courtland Elliott, director. | 


Canadian Weekly Newspapers | 
Association (Ontario Division) 
Werden Leavens, advertising man- 
ager. 

City of Quebec — Paul Mignault, 
secretary to Industrial Commission, 
assistant Industrial Commissioner. 

Continental Life Insurance Co. 
(Toronto)—David A. Logie, actuary. 

Crown Life Insurance Co. (Teron- 
to) Albert Rakovsky, manager 
estate planning department, Mont- | 
real Centre division. 

Dominion Stores Lid. (Torento) | 
—Hon, Gerald Martineau, director. | 

Dominion Textile Cé. Ltd. (Mon- | 
treal) — Andrew J. Wishart, assist- 
|}ant treasurer; R. M. Wilson, mer- 
chandising manager yarn; George M. 
McGinn, merchandising manager 
household cottons 

Dun & Bradstreet of Canada Ltd. 
(Toronto) — Charles V. Gregory, 
Ottawa manager. 

Eastern Trust Co. (Halifax) — 
R. Whittall, director. 

Fraser Companies Ltd. (Plaster 
Rock, N.B.) — Hon. "), L. MacLaren, | 


N 


| P.C., director 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
(New Toronto) — R. C 
Berkinshaw, president, continues as 
general manager; A. G. Partridge 
vice-chairman, board of directors: 
A. W. Denny, vice-president. , 
Guaranty Trust Co. of Canada 
(Toronto) — James Boylen, director. | 
H. Corby Distillery Lid, (Corby- 
ville, Ont.) — George F. Dobson, 
sales representative, Toronto area. 
Hewitt Equipment Ltd, (Montreal) 
— Robert Hewitt, President. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. of 
| Canada Ltd. (Toronto) — L. F. Win-| 
chell, president, general manager; | 
Tracy E. Lord, vice-president; H. H. | 
vice-president, _ sales; 
William H. Palm, vice-president, 
| production; R. S. Kellow, treasurer; 
|; William Pfeiffer, secretary; H. L. 
| Gee, asst. secretary; A. Lyle Ford, | 
asst. treasurer. 
| Home Lines Steamshin Agency of | 
| Canada Itd. (Montreal) — Vice- 
| Adm. T. W. Grant, president. j 
| Industrial Development Bank 
| (Ottawa) — F..M. Aykroyd, super- 
| visor Atlantic provinces, i 
| International Harvester Co. of | 
| Canada Ltd. (Hamilton) — Leonard | 
| F. Reilly, branch manager, Toronto; | 
| James L. Keenan, branch nenaner,. 


} 


Grant Seurr, branch 
| manager, Vancouver. 
Investors Syndicate of Canada Ltd. 
(Winnipeg) — H. Brock Smith, man- | 
ager, Winnipeg division. j 
Maple Leaf Insurance Agencies 
Ltd, (Toronto) — Jack D. Milne, 
service representative. 
Merck & Co. Ltd. (Montreal) — 
William F. Macklaier, director. 
Mindus Corporation (Toronto) 
Dan Robertson, president Montor 
Industrial Corp. Ltd., Toronto, Min- 
dus industrial subsidiary. 
Montreal Trust Co. (Montreal) — 


| manager. 


Coming Events, 
Scheduled meetings Of na- 


tional interest and importance 
for the coming month appear in 
The Financial Post at the end 
of each preceding month. All 
parties are invited to bring time 
and place of such meetings to 
the attention of Post editors. 


MARCH 
1-8—Canadian Toy Fair, Montreal, 
1-8—Can, Playthings Mfrs. Inc, exhibit, 
Montreal, 
3-5—Hatrdressers Conv. 


and Beauty 
Trade Exhibition, Toronto. 


Therapists, Toronto, 


8-¥—Assn. of Chiropractors and Drugiess 
; 
Investment revenue includ- 


9-13-——Can. Prospectors 
ssn., Toronto. 
10-13—Toronto Gift Show, 
10-14—Manitoba Co-operative Conven- 
tion, Mariborough Hotel, Winnipeg. 
10-14—Eastern Canada “All 
Show, Le Palais de Commerce, Montreal. 
11-14—Saskatchewan Assn. of Rural 
Municipalities, Saskatoon 
17-{8—Can. Automotive Wholesalers & 
Mirs. Assn., Montreal, 
17-19—Ont. Retail Lumber Dealerr Assn., 
Toronto, 
24-27—Can 
ronto 
26-29—33rd annual meeting, Woodlands 
Section, Canadian Pulp & Paper Agsn., 
Movat Royal Hotel, Montreal, 


& Developers 


Assn, of Broadcasters, To- 


31-Aoril 2—Candn, Assn. of Radio & Ap- | 


pliance Dealers, Royal 
ronto. 


York Hotel, To- 


ADVERTISING 


Harry E. Foster (Toronto) be- 
ginning 1952 series for Reo Motor 
Co. of Canada, Toronto; four- 
color magazine ads throughout 
year, supported by two-color ads; 
business and financial papers; 
transport magazines; selected 
dailies from coast to coast. Parts 
campaign planned for selected 
automotive trade papers. Direct 
mail to trucking trade; colorful 


dealer tie-in posters and charts. | 


Don DeNike appointed to head 


| Traffic department for Toronto | 


office, Ronalds Advertising. 

> - . 
McConnell, Eastman & Co. 
(Montreal) appointed to direct 


radio campaign in Montreal plan- 
ned, 


Erwin, Wasey of Canada (To- 
ronto) appointed to direct adver- 
tising for Aga Steel Radiators of 
Canada Ltd., Ajax, Ont. 


Harold F. Stanfield (Toronto) 
appointed to direct advertising 
for Stanley Home Products of 
Candda Ltd., London, Ont. 

. Y 

J. E. Michard, Montreal 
manufacturer (Buckley-Brooks) 
elected to head Hat Research 
Foundation of Canada for 1952; 
John McKenney Bingham Ltd., 
Toronto, re-appointed advertis- 
ing and publicity counsel. 

. 7 * 


Erwin, Wasey of Canada (Tor- | 


onto) continuing small-space 
campaign started last fall in one 
English weekend publication for 
McCoy’s Products Inc, New 
York. 
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Muter, Culiner, Frankfurter & 
Gould (Toronto) moved to new 


Important Appointments 
Business and Government 
Canadian Industry, Finance, 


D. E. Kerlin, assistant general man- 
ager. Montreal. 
Mutual Life of Canada (Waterloo, 


Ont.) — D. Gordon Stewart, assist- | 


ant superintendent of agencies, head 
office; Fred B. G'‘froerer, branch 
manager, New Westminster, B.C. 

National Publishers Ltd. (Winni- 
pes) — Sid Bowley, advertising 

Pentland, McFarland 
(Toronto) — Ray Logan, manager, 

Personal Finance Co. of Canada 
Guelph office. 

Prest-O-Lite Battery Co. 
(Toronto) — R. A. Cadieux, sz 
manager, replacement sales; 
Taylor, contract sales manager; E. 
M. Harpell, sales supervisor. 

Progressive Welder (Canada) Ltd. 
(Chatham, Ont.) — David Camp- 
bell, manager, Chatham, Ont. plant. 

Reo Motor Co. of Canada Ltd. 
(Toronto) — Earl C. Rea, eastern 
Canadian zone manager; W. E. Mc- 
Alpine, western Canadian zone man- 
ager; Maurice E. Vidricaire, eastern 
Canadian representative, province of 
Quebec. 

Rexall Drug Co. (Toronto) — Jack 
St. John, two-year director repre- 
senting Manitoba. 

Royal Bank of Canada (Montreal) 
— C. L. Walker, special duties head 
office; D. S. Anderson, manager, 
Toronto Main branch. 

Shawinigan Water 


del, public relations and advertising 
manager. 

Shell Oil Co. of Canada Ltd. 
(Toronte) -— Paul L. Kartzke, vice- 
president; area manager of explora- 
tion and production, western Can- 
ada. 

Standard Life Assurance Co, 
(Montreal) — W. A. Arbuckle, Cana- 
dian director, 

Turnbull Elevator Co. Ltd. (To- 
ronto) — Ronald P. Thurston, sales 
engineer, Montreal branch. 


A copy of our 


Electric” | 


hat | 


in 


Montreal Ad Club 
'To Probe Today’s 


‘Canadian Market 


Marketing in an expanding 
Canada will come under the 
| microscope of the Montreal Ad- 
| vertising and Sales Club af its 
annual half-day conference, 
scheduled March 19 at the city’s 
Mount Royal Hotel. 


Three aspects of the 
marketing picture will get the 
full treatment: 


1. A report on the recent 
leensus, delivered by Herbert 
Marshall, Dominion statistician, 
| former chairman of the Statistical 
i\Committee, United Nations. 
Marion Harper, Jr., president, 
| McCann Erickson Inc., will inter- 
| pret statistical trends as they 
affect marketing. 
{ 2S. L. “Pat” Weaver, vice- 
| president in charge of TV for 
NBC, will brief Canadian adver- 
| tisers on what they may expect 
| from the new medium. 
3. Nancy Sasser (“Buy Lines 
by Nancy Sasser”) will deal with 
' selling to the ladies. 


Account Appointments, Plans 
And News of Personne! in the 
Canadian Advertising World 


}and larger quarters at 1121-3 Bay 
| Street. New telephone: PR, 3778. 
> 


O’Brien Advertising (Vancou- 
ver) appointed for Frederick 
Goertz Ltd.,_ scientific instru- 
|} ments. 1952 campaign will fea- 
| ture trade journal use. 


Walsh Advertising (Toronto) 
appointed to place Canadian ad- 
vertising for International Ma- 
chine Tool Exhibition. Sept. 17 
to Oct. 4, Olympia, London, Eng. 
Selected list of trade publications 
will carry two-color ads com- 
mencing rch. 

> 


Walsh Advertising (Windsor) 
first Berry Bros., 


| Co, Concentrated newspaper and | Walkerville, Ont., paints, varn- 


ishes, etc., campaign directed to 
the hardware trade in years; full 
pages in selected list of trade 
publications; February to August. 

> 


Werden Leavens, publisher of 
| The Bolton (Ont.) Enterprise, 
appointed advertising manager 
of new Ontario Division, Canad- 
ian Weekly Newspapers Associa- 
| tion, ° 

. 


Erwin, Wasey of Canada (Tor- 
onto) directing increased national 
and local Forhan’s Toothpaste 
1952 advertising; series in roto of 
four major English and French 
weekend publications; same copy 
in dailies across the country at 
frequent intervals; full pages in 
|black and white scheduled for 
dental publications 
year, 

. 


Vickers & Benson (Toronto) 
plans use of broad list of trade 
and business papers, supported 
by direct mail for 1952 program 


of National Cash Register Co. of 


Canada. 
i 


Walsh Advertising (Toronto) 
[placing full page, two-color ads 
lin automotive and electrical ap- 
pliance trade publications 
Commercial Credit Corp., 
onto. 


for 


Tor- 
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H. D. Roach has rejoined Mc- 
Kim Advertising in Toronto as a 
| vice-president and director 
;charge of maketing and re- 
| search, 


(Baker) | 
| (Toronto) — L. G. Baker, associate. 


& Power! 
| Co. (Montreal) — Gordon D. Hulme, | 
assistant vice-president; Louis Tru- | 


JACK D. MILNE, B.A. 


Mople Leaf Insurance Agencies Limited, 
Victory Building, Toronto, announces the 
|appointment of Mr. Milne as a Service 
Representative. 

Mr. 
|"*North British”’ 


Insurance Group 


jvention Methods at the 
'the Hartford Fire 
Hortford, Conn. 

i 


Home Office of 
Insurance Company, 


March 


“Investment Recommendations” 


will be sent upon request. 


WALWYN, FISHER & CO., 


Lim 


ited 


Member of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canade 


44 KING STREET WEST, 


TORONTO 1, CANADA 


TELEPHONE. EMpire 4-113! 


“new” , 


throughout | 


in| 


Milne hos been associated with the 
since | 
| 1949, und recently completed o practical | 
| study of Property Insurance and Fire Pre- 


QUALITY 
FIRST... 


If you are the type of man who insists on correct attire 
. «+ if quality and styling are uppermost in your mind 
and a 
personal cut to your clothes... then it’s a certainty 
you'll drop into THE CUSTOM SHOP, second floor 
. .. where standards are the highest and quality is 
of the first. 


... if you want the finest in luxury suitin 


DEPT. 265 (Second Floor) TORONTO 


SALES MANAGER 


Progressive west Toronto suburban firm offers attractive propo- 
sition to the right man — 
He should be: 


* a super salesman himself with .a proven sales 
record and a thorough knowledge of sales pro- 
motion. 


* old enough to know the score and young enough 
to have the energy and enthusiasm necessary 
to achieve outstanding results. 


* familiar with the light construction or house 
building field. 


Application letters should give full details of educational hack- 
ground and experience. All letters will be treated as confidential. 


BOX 6, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


COST ACCOUNTANT 


Progressive expanding Company has opening for Cost 
Accountant. Preferably one with some experience in 
Engineering, lumbering, or construction. Age about 30. 
This position has an attractive future. Give full particulars 
in reply. 

BOX 1, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 





CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNTANT REQUIRED 


An opportunity is available in a large construction- 
mining operation in Central Africa for a competent 
accountant fuily experienced in construction accounting. 


This is a responsible position in which resourceful- 
ness, initiative and the ability to work independently 
will be extremely important. 


All replies, which will be considered in confidence, 
should include age, present salary, an outline of experi- 
ence and training and be addressed to 


J. D. Woods & Gordon Limited 
15 Wellington St. W., Toronto 1 





Soft Drink 
Manufacturing Company 


For sale in the City of Toronto. Well- 
known exclusive franchises whose products 
are established and favorably known, This 
firm has excellent profit opportunities for 
Owner Manager. 


For sale with or without building. To close 
an estate. 


Apply BOX 392, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO, ONT. 


CANADA'S FIRST BANK 


—WY BANK 


10 A MILLION CANADIANS: 


Bank or MonTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF AIFS SINCE 1017 





Long Siege Danger 
In Beef Export Ban 


(Continued from page 1) 
since there would be a big sur- 
plus position build up in the 
west, prices would drop drasti- 
cally ¥ 
Many meat packing officials 
believe, however, that Ottawa 
will permit the west to keep 
shipping dressed meats east- 
wards. This would mean that 
bulk slaughtering would swing to 
the west and that Ontario, as a 
beef producing province, would 
gradually become less important. 
The limiting factor here, of 
course, would be absence of 
western stocker cattle to build up 
Ontario herds. 

“It all adds up to a very seri- 
ous blow to Canada,” one leading | 
packing house official told The 
Post. “The U. S. ban could very 
easily stick for several years, de- 
spite Ottawa’s best efforts, par- 
ticularly since U, S. beef ol 
have been lobbying Washington 
strongly for years for such a| 
move. To make matters worse, | 
there has been a surplus‘ of do- 
mestic cattle in U. S. since last 
fall, and forecasts call for a size- 
able expansion in herds there 
over the next two years. Any | 
request on the part of Ottawa} 
that the whole situation be re- 
considered, is bound to be met 
by redoubled oppdsition from 


these U. S. beef producing inter- | 


ests.” 
The Export Picture 

On the basis of last year’s total | 
livestock and meat exports, most | 
of which went to the’ U. S., we) 
would stand to lose about $130 | 
millions in trade if the ban lasted | 
a full year. 

Taking last year’s cattle ex- 
ports, a poor year, to see what 
we would lose in exports quanti- 


tatively: they were the smallest | 
since removal of export restric- | 


tions in 1948, and only half of 
those of 1950, at 210,000 head — 
55,000 dairy, 155,000 beef. (Some 


34% for slaughter, 40% for feed- | 


ing and 26% 
breds). 

Beef exports to the U. S. were 
nine’ million pounds heavier, but 
slaughter cattle and dressed beef 
combined were one-third less. 

Total exports of swine and 
sheep were negligible, (for 11 
months ended November 1951, 
4,069 swine and 31,448 sheep). 

As things stand now on the 
other question raised by the dis- 
ease outbreak, internal prices 


dairy and pure- 


and domestic distribution of meat | 
and livestock, there’s a freeze on | 


all movement of livestock from 

Saskatchewan stockyards and on | 
slaughtering of livestock in the 
East which have recently been | 
received from the West. 


What Can Happen 

Within South Saskatchewan, 
all nondiseased cattle will be 
used according to needs of local 
population, with some being 
slaughtered and . frozen-stored. 
There are ample supplies within 
the area and more can come in. 

Far western and eastern mar- 
kets will receive all West live- 
stock slaughtered. This may foree 
some slaughterers out of business 


or make them turn to local live- | 


stock. 

At midweek, 
alternatives: 

1. If further outbreaks of the 
disease are detected elsewhere in 
Canada, attempts will be made 
to isolate the animals and all ani- 
mals in contact immediately. 
Further freezes on movement 
will be placed around these quar- 
antined areas. 

The Federal Government, un- 
der the Animal Contagious Dis- 
eases Act, has complete author- 


WATCH FOR THESE — 


MARCH &-——Mines Report. 
Investors look forward to this 
major Post feature which re- 
ports financial details and 
production outlook of Can- 
ada’s leading mines. 


EVERY WEEK — News of 
developments in Ottawa and 
in all parts of Canada that 
keeps you posted on taxes, 
investments and the pitfalls 
and opportunities ahead for 
business. 


Management 


these were the | 


ity. The Government would 
probably take over the distribu- 
tion and even the setting of ceil- 
ings and floor prices on meats. 
This would be necessary because 
of spotted surplus and ae 
areas. 

If no further outbreaks are | 
detected, the present freeze on 
shipments will probably be lifted 
within two weeks. 

2. In the event the export ban 
sticks solid, it’s foreseen the do- 
mestic market will not find any 


protect producers, | 

Hog producers, thanks to the| 
recent 26 cent a hundredweight | 
floor price, are not expected to 


| great surplus on hand until the 
suffer much from either export 
ban or surplus. 


Fe fall. In that event a floor 
‘Commies Get 


price would probably be set to} 


(Continued from page 1) 


approach is: “peaceful co-exis- 
| tence”’—Communism and Western 
democyacy can live in peace side- 
by-side. This new trade-with-Rus- 
sia angle fits into this very nicely. | 

Yet basic Marxist teaching 
Says: . . bourgeois parliaments 
+ «+» cannot be won over by the 
proletariat any more than can the | 
| bourgeois order ... The task of 
the proletariat consists of des- 
| troying the enterprise machinery 
| of the bourgeois stcte, including 
jall the parliamentary _institu- 
| tions.” 

In the honor of its 30th birth- 
day, the party has already taken 
some of the wraps off to give the 
faithful a glimpse of Canadian 
|Communism’s “New Look.” 


The New Party Program 


The party’s tight inner ruling 
circle—the National Executive 
Committee, has prepared a new 
draft program built around the 
play-down-the-. ugh-stuff theme. 
| It has already been approved by 
|the bigger .Jational Committee 
and will go before the national 
convention to be held in Toronto, 
probably in April. 


It will then become the new 
party program, But to all intents 
|and purposes, it is that right now, 
the LPP being what it is. 

The program. (25,000 copies will | 
be printed in a first issue in Eng- 
lish and French) contains eight 
major points. The Tribune lists 
them as: 

—free Canada of all war aiti-| 

ances such as the Atlantic Pact. 

—bring Canadian troops home | 
from Korea and Germany. 

—support struggles of colonial 
people for liberation. 

—a pact of peace between the 
five great powers. 

—restore the United Nations | 
to its original purpose as a bas- | 
tion of Peace. 

—ban the atomic bomb. 

—step-by-step, controlled dis- 
armament. 

—removal of all U. S. military 
bases from Canada. 

—restore Canada’s armed 
forces to command of Canadians. | 

—foreign policy based upon 
recognition of the equal rights 
of all nations. 

For French Canada, the Reds} 
will havea policy specifically de- 
signed to capitaliv> on Quebec’s 

nationalism. It will be built 
jaround an_ anti-conscription | 
| theme. 
Buck's Explane‘'cn 


| 
| 


“ 


Even the best disciplined Com- 
i|munist is likely to gag on this 
|}watered - down program, For 
them, Leader Tim Buck explains 
the dilution is the “ . result of 
the profound and far-reaching 
changes that have taken place in 
iclass-relationships on a world 
scale since we Canadian Commu- 
nists established our party 30 
years ago... it is now fully pos- 
sible to achieve socialism in our 
country by transforming capital- 
jist democracy into People’s Dem- 
locracy through a_ people's 
majority in parliament...” 
The CCF, or rather, its leader 


| lobbying members 


Pi i SR ke Mi gd PETIT 


ae eres OE rt x3 


Consultanis . . 


]. D. Woods 
Chairman 

G. P. Clarkson 

J. A. Lowden 

B. H. Rieger 


G. B. Bailey 
E. B. Chown 
R. A. Read 


W. L. Gordon 
President 
D. L. Gordon 


R. Presgrave 
D. M. Turnbull 


J. J. Carson 
G. M. McGregor 
A.N. Sealnes 


} Eaton Mfg. . 


|vent another record 


| side 


| Editorials .. 


| Investments 


| Burnett Ltd 


Canada. 


A. W. DENNY 


has been elected vice-president, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada. 


“New Look,” 


evolution Out Just Now 


|ship, will continue to catch it. So 


will leaders of anti-communist 
unions. There will be no let-up 
in the campaign against St.Lau- 
rent and uplessis. 
continue to be branded 
of U. S. warmongers.” 


The people the Reds are aiming 
a * the working class, 


ee 


farmers, 


“agents 


bec (ultra-nationalists)”; also 
those sections of the CCF who 
break with right-wing policies 
and “the masses of trade union- 
ists.” 


This broad “united front” may 


even include parties formed by | 


sectional or regional ae | 
oppose “domination by th2 

trusts, or middle class slitical 
groups formed to oppose mon- 
opoly.” 

The Communists have always 
been for a united front—on their 
terms. This one is wider 
broader than anything 
proposed before. 

But one thing’s sure: 


they’ve 


member- 


ship will still be on their terms, | 
which means it serves Moscow’s | 


ends or it isn’t acceptable. 


Auto Output 
Good So Far 


(Continued from page 1) 
portionately a lot better. U. S. 
output to Feb. 23 was down al- 
most 50%; in Canada about 25%. | 

This bigger drop in the U. S.| 
resulted from its tight end-use | 
control system. The auto indus- | 
try can only produce about 60% | 
of last year’s total. 

Shortages of steel (now easing) 
and copper and aluminum (still 
very tight) are the main reasons | 
for the cutbacks. But higher auto | 
schedules appear to be in sight. 

In Canada, there was some ad- 
justment, but not ®n a formal 
basis as in the U.S. Now, with 
the materials situation showing 


| some signs of easing, there’s noth- 


ing but lack of demand to pre-| 
year like 
1951 (405,000 cars and trucks.) 
So far, demand for 1952 new 
cars that are available (Ford 
won't be ready in volume until 
well into March) is said to be 
surprisingly good, although dis- 


counts are being offered to over- | 


come buyer resistance. 
Hope For Tax Ease 

Most of the resistance is said to 
stem from the same thing that 
prompted last year’s buying boom 
—budget anticipation. But where 
it was anticipation of higher 
taxes last year; it’s the reverse 
this year. A lot of potentia] new 
car customers are convinced, say 
dealers, that taxes, now about 
$500 on the lower priced models, 
will be cut 

If they are, dealers are goin 
claim some credit for it. They 
have had a campaign going for a 
month now to bring public pres- 
ure on Ottawa, In newspaper 
ids, via radio and by dealers 
of Parlament, 
of Automobiie 
Dealers Associations (3,000 mem- 
bers) making a determined 
effort to get cars out of the tax 
wry which lists them along- 
such things as juke boxes. 


g to 
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Oil Production . 
Others Say 

Prov, Roundup 
Quotations 

What's New 

Labor Roundu»y You A 
Market Comm 


IND’ STRIALS 


Journal Pub. .. 
Mindus. Corp 
Montor Ind 14 
Maritime T & T 11 
Maxwell Lid 5 
Massey -Harris 24 
N. A, Elevators . 24 
N_ Frosted Foods 12 
Niild, L & P 
Peller Brewing . 
Price Bros, . 
P’tage La Pr. Mu, 
Simpsons Ltd 

St. Lawr. Corp, . 
Sov. Life . 
Toronto Mtge, 
Univ, Cooler ... 


Atlas Steels 
At las Steels 


Beli Tel 4.15 
B. C. Forest Prod, § 
Canadair ; _V 
Celtic Knit 

Can, Cement . 
Central Trust 
Can. Marconi 
Can. Inv, F. 
CPR 

Can. Breweries 
Eastern Trust 


§ 
” 
. & 7 

4 4 
16 


Gen, Tr, of Can. 
Goodyear 
Hayes Mfg. 

Ind, Accept. . 
Imp. Tobacco . Weg. Elec, 

Imp, Oil .... Weston Bakeries 24 | 


MINES AND OILS 


Lee Gordon .... 
North Denison . 
Orbit Uranium . 
Punch Petr. 
Penn Cobalt ... 
Stampede Pete . 
Salmita 


United Corp. ... 
Western Trust .. 


Bristol, Oils .. 
Cobalt Lode . 
Columinda ..... 
Clix Athab. .... 


United Lead . 22-23 
Van Roi - 3} 
Wenga Gold . y 

Western a 17 
Westali Pete . . 22} 
Wilrich Pete ... 22 


D'Arcy Oil . 
Frobisher .. 
Goldfields Ur 
Glacoma Copper i7 
Harman Oils ... 22 
Hotstone Gold . 22 


fense a 


They will | 


urban middle classes, | 
the intellectuals and profession- | 
als, the anti-imperialists of Que- | 


and | 


Metals De hire They Keep Things Popping 


Brighter But 
Not All Happy 


(Continued from page 1) 


production, this policy is more 
important than ever, 


However, no one is counting on | 


getting anything permanent out 


of the copper arrangement. The | 


U. S. has too much capacity of its 
own and too high tariffs to make 
it anything but a one-shot tem- 
porary matter. 


But dollarwise, while it lasts it | 


could mean $150,000 a month to 
How much of the ton- 
nage will be sold depends on 
price and other factors. Al] that 
has been done so far is that 


| Canada has said this much can be | 
stand | 


|}made available as 
today. 


thiags 
It’s now up to U. S. de- 
gencies and firms to come 
| and get it. So far, no firm orders 
have been received, although 
three or four big defense deals 
are cooking. For Canadian cop- 
per-brass mills the agreement 
could mean maintenance of 
present production schedules des- 
pite a drop in domestic civilian 
orders, 

Meanwhile, Canadian produc-| 
tion of raw and refined copper 
and nickel, increased last year in| 
| response to heavy demands. 

Output of primary copper: 269,- 
279 tons (264,209); refined copper, 
246,067 tons; (238,204); nickel, 
| 137,031 tons (123,359) up 8%. 

Consumption of refined copper: 
134,177 tons against 106,868 
1950. There was also a gain in 
the copper content of ores, con- 
centrates and matte exports to 
36,853 tons from 32,299 in 1950. 

Exports of copper in ingots, 
bars and billets fell to 101,831 
tons from 134,244. Nickel exports 
advanced to 131,181 tons from 
| 121,651 tons. 


‘UIC Appeals 
|A 


gainst Paying 
Ford Strikers 


The Unemployment Insurance 
Commission has appealed against 
the ruling of a Windsor Court of 
| Referees which recommended 
payment of unemployment bene- 
fits to Ford employees in con- 
nection with the pre-Christmas 
wildcat strike. 

The appeal will now go before 


| the permanent Umpire of the Un- | 


| employment Insurance Act. Pre- 
viously The Financial Post attrib- 
uted to the Umpire the decision 


made by the Court of Referees at} The appointments of James E. Brown as President; Roy T. Robinson, 


J. Arthur Smart, 
Secretary of Mitchell & Ryerson Limited 


Windsor. 
The Umpire’s decision will 
finally decide whether almost half 


|}of Ford’s 9,000 production em- 


ployees are entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits for a period of 
four days. 

Initiall%¥, the Commission’s 
Windsor officer disqualified all 


| Claims for benefits for the period 
|}from Nov. 29 to Dec. 25, when 


plant damage was repaired and 
production resumed, 

This decision was appealed to 
a Court of Referees. It reduced 
the periag of disqualification, rul- 
ing the stoppage ended at mid- 
night Dec. 19-20 on the ground 
that by that time there had been 
a substantial resumption of work. 

The decision meant that all not 
back to work on that date were 
|}entitled to unemployment bene- 
fits. 


$2 Billion 


For Defense 


OTTAWA (Staff)—As a result 
of the recent Lisbon conference 


in | 


(Continued from page 1) 


| movie houses. It’s been com- 
| mon in the U. S. for some years. 

Says Spiegel, “People enjoy | 
eating while being entertained. | 
When you go to a nightclub you 
don’t just sit and watch all night | 
— you eat. What is more natural | 
than to eat while you see a 
| movie?” 

Sports arenas are the latest 
outlets to be developed. There, 
usually poppers are used and the 


aroma is blown out where spec- | 


| tators can smell it — and sales 
boom, 

| One hundred pounds of corn 
flavored with oil and salt costs 
about $40, and makes 1,700 ten- 
) cent packages. Out of this yield 
must come labor costs and sales 
tax, but there is still a profit of 
70% 
40% to 50% 
warmer is used. 
| And if you've been wondering 
| what happens to the man with 
the pushcart on the 
Spiegel explains that one of them 
is a steady customer. He finds 
it’s cheaper to buy the corn all 


where merely a 


ready to sell than to do it him-| 


self. His outfit merely warms it 
over. 


Raw corn sales is the smallest | 


part of the business. But it 
important. If people eat pop- 
corn at home they will buy it 
when they are out too. 

And this sort of thing helps 


1S 


too. A dentist installed a warmer 
in his office to give his patients 


a bag of popcorn to take home| 


with them — presumably to leave 


}a good taste in their mouths. 
| 


hs 


JAMES E. BROWN 


Vice-President; 


of North Atlantic Treaty Organi- | 


|zation, the picture of Canada’s 
defense appropriations for 
coming fiscal year 
more clear. 

Although full details will not 
be revealed until after Parliament 
meets this week, here’s how the 
picture shapes up: 

Parliament will probably 
asked \o approve a $2.2 
defense appropriation for the 
1952-53 fiscal year. This will in- 
clude the anticipated $338 millions | 
Mutual Aid appropriation. 

The $338 millions includes $228 | 
millions for arms and aircrew 
training for Western European 
NATO members in the coming 
year. The remaining $100 millions 
will come as a result of demands | 
|}made on Canada at the Lisbon | 
|conference for increased cama | 
| butions. 

Out of this $100 millions will 
come some $21 (millions, desig- 
nated Canada’s second con- 
tribution to a tota. of $426 
millions NATO infrastructure 
co (Infrastructures have been 
designated as: airfields, ground 
communications, signalling in- 
stallations and headquarters in 
Europe—fixtures that armies need 
when they arrive at an area and 
cannot take with them when they 
leave.) 


be 
billions 


as 


te 
ts. 


PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


19 | from March, 1951 tops. 
8 | 


Poultry prices can be consider- 
11} ably affected by U. S. ban on 
imports of Canadian cattle and 
meat. Poultry stocks are some 10 
| million Ibs. higher than at same 
| bee a year ago and prices have 
| béen easing gradually (off 3-4c a 
| lb, in last month). 

If attempts must be made to 
market Canadian cattle and meat 
So eorghanes in this country then 
prices will have to come down 
considerably. Poultry prices will 


have to drop to remain competi- | 
tive. 


the | 
is becoming | 


| 
| 


j 


»| lower 


on sales where popped, or | 


corner, | 


$115 


When Spiegel isn’t busy think- 
ing up new ways to sell popcorn, 
| he is collecting details for a book 
| he is going to write. The title? 

“The. Romance and History of 
Popcorn” 


+ 


‘We’re Over 


Jobless Peak 


(Continued from page 1) 
what greater than a year ago but 
than 1949-50. At Feb.” 7, 
number of applications for em- 
ployment listed with National 
Employment Service totaled 
367,000, an increase of 64,000 over 
last year. 

By the Labor Department's 
definition, this amounted to 7% 
of the ci-ilian labor force and 
10% of all wage and salary work- 
ers. The increase, however, has 
dropped sharply in recent weeks. 
| The weekly increase in the first 
half of January averaged 33,000 
dropped to 14,000 in the latter 
part of January and amounted to 
only 5,000 in the first week of 
February. 

The regional labor picture 
shows there were 31 local labor 
| markets with a “substantial labor 
surplus” active NES employ- 
ment applications amounting to 

% or more of all wage and 
| salary workers in the area, 


British Columbia had nige. 


Recent closing of many logging 
camps because of heavy snowfalls 
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For fifty-three years, 
experienced Hartt craftsmen 
have designed and built the 
finest in men’s footwear. 

This tradition of excellence 
has made Hartt shoes 
renowned for style and 


quality since 1898. 


| is o main cause. 
| most of the Ontario and/clines are mainly seasonal and 
Pe Mh centres with substantial | have occurred in fishing and re- 
| labor surpluses, lower employ- | lated manufacturing industries as 
a in consumer goods indus- | well as construction, and recently 
tries are the predominant factor. ' in logging. 


Tn the Atlantic region, de- 


DIRECTORS OF MITCHELL & RYERSON LIMITED 


ROY T. ROBINSON 


Treasurer; and Sterling Ryerson, 
, Insurance Brokers, have 


4. ARTHUR SMART STERLING RYERSON 


been announced by M. M. Ryerson, Chairman of The Board. This 
old established firm was founded in 1907 and was formerly 
carried on by the late Eric Egerton Ryerson. * 
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CUTS HAULING COSTS 
MILE AFTER MILE AFTER MILE 


...and saves up to°1770' per year 


The Reo more-load design chassis plus the Reo Gold 


Comet engine puts more pay in your payload. Your Reo 


dealer has a comparison chart* that proves the savings possible 


Wi 


THREE GREAT GOLD COMET ENGINES 


255-292-and 331 CU. IN. DISPLACEMENT 


GOLD COMET POWER MEANS: 


* BETTER PERFORMANCE — 

* LOWER PARTS COST 

* GREATER ECONOMY 

* LOWER RECONDITIONING COST 
* EASIER MAINTENANCE 


YOUR FIRST CHOICE 
A Reo Gold Comet Truck. 


YOUR SECOND CHOICE 
A Reo Gold Comet Engine in 
your present trucks. Your Reo 
dealer can give you full details: 


ith a Reo Gold Comet powered truck. If you want extra 
profits from every trip—you want a Reo. 


See your dealer for full information. 


a LY 

| 
a abd 
pita 
it (pnt b 


The Reo Gold Comet 
engines are the only 
ALL-NEW truck 
engines in the field. 
They surpass engines 
10 to 15% larger. This 
torque chats tells the 
Reo story in power 
and economy. 


LEASIDE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 





‘British Industries Fair 
an Important Show 


ENVESTMENTS THIS WEEK 


‘What Stock Groups Making 
Best Showing In Market? 


Canadian and U.S. stock mar-jhighs of another year and up 
kets were quiet and a little easier | from $4,558 millions a year earl- 
this mid-week after last week’s| ier. 
sharp drop, without showing] If stocks are bought this yedr 
much evidence of a trend. They|investors should be even more 
are still not far from this year’s selective than they were in 1951, 
lows. | many analysts feel. Over the past 

It now appears as though the | year not all stocks have been in 
stock market will continue in a|Step with the composite indices. 
fairly narrow “trading range” for | Actually wide variations have 
a while. Many investors are fol-| been shown in the movement of 
lowing a watchful, waiting policy| different stock groups on the 
at the moment, with few expres- | Canadian stock markets. 
sing any very positive opinion. { Although Canadian stock prices 

There do nat seem to be many |8enerally are 43% higher than 


| 


factors which would genefate 


their level on Feb. 15, 1951 (their 


James S. Duncan 

“At a time when the promotion of 
two-way trade with Britain is of such 
acknow im nee, the British 
Industries 
interest to far-sighted businessmen in 
both the United Kingdom and Canada,”’ 
says James S. Duncan, Chairman of 
the Board and President, Massey-Harris 
Company, Limited. “This year's Fair, 
I believe, will ecli all previous ones 
in variety of products on display and 
in opportunities for the development 
of mutual interests.” 

B.1.F. opens May 5th—16th in 
London and Birmingham. For infor- 
mation write or contact your nearest 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner. 


* 
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NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


$4,000,000 412% Debentures 
dated May Ist, 1927, 
maturing May Ist, 1957. 


Notice is hereby given that all of 
the above-mentioned Debentures are 
hereby called for redemption on May 
Ist, 192. : 

Payment of such Debentures, at 
100% and accrued interest, will b 
made on or after May Ist, 1952 in 
lawful money of Canada at the prin- 
cipal Office of the Bank of Montreal in 
Quebec, or in Montreal, or in Toronto, 
Canada, or in lawful money of the 
United States of America at the Agency 
of the Bank of Montreal, 64 Wall 
Street, New York, United States of 
America, at the option of the holder, 
upon surrender of the Debentures and 
the interest coupons thereto annexed 
maturing subsequent to May Ist, 1952. 
Registered Debentures should be ac- 
companied by all instruments requisite 
for transfer. 

Interest on all said Debentures will 
cease to accrue from and after May 
Ist, 1952. 

PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


ONESIME GAGNON 
‘Minister of Finance 


February 22nd, 1952. 


‘air will prove to be of wide | 


strength in the market. One fac-| highest point last spring prior to 
tor, of course, can be the wage | May), as measured by the D.B.S. 
and price decision in the U.S. | index, some stock groups have 
steel industry. If wages are in-| Shown a much better record than 
| creased as is expected, and if the|the average while others have 
| U.S. steel companies get a com-| Shown a very poor record. 

|pensating price increase, inves- Best performance on the up- 
tors are likely to interpret it as|side has been that of the oil 
indicating a fresh wave of infla-| stocks, whose index, despite a 


tion. This could generate buying | 4.9% drop in the two weeks prior | 


of stocks and so put prices up. to Feb, 21, 1952, was still 21.7% 
But, on the other side, there | higher than its Feb. 15, 1951 level. 
lare no big factors which appear Next best record is shown by 
likely to knock the market down | the industrial mines whose index 
very much, analysts point out.|is up 14.2% from a year ago. 


They are watching closely the! Two other stock groups — the 
failure of business in many lines | building materials companies and 
in the United States to register) the transportation companies — 
any strong forward surge. A hope! show better than an 11% rise in 
for improvement in certain indus- price over the past year. 

tries such as textiles, appliances,| On the other hand, the textiles 
etc., has failed to materialize. | and clothing group of stocks show 


On top of this, for the next|4 drop of 32.1% in price over the 
month or so individuals will re-| Past year according to the D.B.S. 
quire cash to meet income tax | Index. This is the poorest record 
payments and corporation annual of all stock groups and reflects 
reports will be coming through|Senerally unfavorable market 
likely showing in many instances conditions in the textile industry. 
lower earnings than have been Four other groups, however, 
expected. For example, Simp- would have shown investors a 
son’s Ltd. this week reported 1951 loss of 10% or more—the bever- 
earnings were down 40.7% from | ~~ ET 
1950 which surprised many inves- | 
tors who had been looking for| 
only a slight drop, if any. | 


The very fact that the market, Fu 
has been going up since June,| 
1950, withe::t any substantial cor- | 
rection together with its failure 
twice to break its high of Sept. 13, 
1951, is another factor tending to 
make investors cautious. Some, as 

a result, are starting to take some 
profits, although so far selling 
has net been heavy. 


Group: 


Food & allied prod. ........essesee8 
Beverages 

Bidg, materials .. 

Ind, mines 

Utilities 

Transport . S00 
Telehone & telegraph 

Power & traction . 


There is also a feeling that any 
market decline is not likely to go 


+ 
D.B.S. PRICE INDICES 


Feb. 21/52 Feb. 7/52 


> 


JAMES HUNTER 


general manager, has been 
elected a director, Continental 
Life Insurance Co., Toronto, 
| sthinimsninininetitiaiemide chester 
} 


age, companies whose index is 
| down 22.8%, the food and allied 
products companies whose index 
is down 12.6% and the bank 
| stocks whose index is down 10.2% 
| over -the year. 
Even this month there has bee 
a substantial variation 
action of the individual 
| groups. In the two weeks from 
Feb. 7 to Feb. 21 two stock groups 
show price increases—the milling 
jindustry and the telephone and 
telegraph companies. One, food 
and allied products, shows no 
|change and six others show less 
|than the average drop of 4.6%. 
Biggest drop of all in the two 
| weeks is shown in the industrial 
| mines, whose average still shows 
the second best increase over the 


past year, 
| dices over the past year and from 


n 


Movement of the DBS price in- 


| Feb. 7 to Feb. 21, 1951, shows as | 


follows: 


Drop from Chee. from 
Feb.7 Feb. 15/51 Feb. 15 
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537.3 
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Bell Increase Expected Up 


Income By $14.3 Millions 


MONTREAL (Staff) — New based on rates in effect during 
rates granted Bell Telephone Co., | first 11 months of 1951, but was | 
effective March 1, are estimated | reduced $320,000 when 1951 rates | 
to increase revenues in 1952 by|were adjusted in December, In| 
$14.3 millions above the level they |each of the years 1949, 1950 and | 
would have reached on the basis’ 1951 estimated depreciation was in 
of rates in effect during most of excess of actual depreciation by | 
1951. | $193,000, $385,000 and $490,000. | 

Earnings per share for 1952 are| “If this trend continues into 
calculated at $2.43, compared | 1952, the actual adjustment will 
with the $2.56 for which the | be appreciably greater than $320,- 
company asked, andthe $2.08'000. At the same time, as the 
actually earned in 1951. | depreciation base will be some- 

The company proposes to fi- | what higher than for 1951, the 
nance its capital requirements in| application of revised rates could 
1952 by share capital, on the basis | produce an adjustment in excess 
of. one new share at $33 a share | of $320,000. It therefore appears | 
for each five shares now held, and{that an adjustment of not less | 


in the} 
stock | 


178,470' shares at $33.75 a share 
under the colapany’s employee 
stock plan. These sources are 
expected to provide $57% mil- 
lions. 

Of the $14,339,000 expected 
additional revenue, $7,827,000 will 
go for income taxes. 

These are some of the findings 
| contained in the judgment issued 
last week by the Board of Trans- 
| port Commissioners, The Board 
awarded the company an interim 
| increase in rates late in Novem- 
|ber, which authorized hikes of 
roughly. 5% in all services. 

The judgment came through 
much more quickly than in Bell’s 
previous rate case, which took 13 
months from application to final 
judgment. This time the company 
applied Aug. 31, got an interim 
increase effective Nov. 24 and 
final judgment in time to put the 
new schedules into effect March 
1, That’s six months, all told, or 
less than half the previous time. 


In its findings, the Board dealt 
with some of the major points in 
|the company’s estimates of its 
| needs: 


Capitalization of construction 
| cost items—Board estimates that 
| $750,000 of operating expenses 
should be capitalized. This was 
| calculated on the basis that 18.8% 
($1,794,000) of total payroll was 
for construction, less a $1,040,000 
deduction for depreciation for one 
; year on the accumulation of pre- 
vious amounts. 








Depreciation — Original 
j}mate of 1952 depreciation 


esti- 
was 


than $320,000 to estimated depre- | 
ciation expense for 1952 is 
| warranted.” 


| Debt ratio—Board in previous 
rate case found a debt ratio of 
40% would meet all reasonable 
| tests and provided for company’s 
|financial requirements on that 
basis. “We are, under present 
circumstances, somewhat impres- 
sed with the desirability of | 
strengthening a utility’s financial 
structure to the extent that under | 
| conditions of less favorable money | 
| market, it would not be basically | 
handicapped in securing neces- | 
sary additional capital at reason- | 
|able terms.” This apparently can | 
|be attained at reasonable cost to | 
| subscribers, the Board found, and | 
j}allowed an average debt ratio of 
40%. This would permit the 
company to carry out its proposed 
|stock financing in 1952 and en- 
able it to meet its obligations in 
1953. 


Surplus—Previous rate decision 
allowed surplus of 43 cents a 
share. There are no _ cogent 
reasons, the judgment said, why 
higher surplus should be neces- 


sary. The 56 cents for which the |‘ 


company asked would require | 
rates for the last 10 months of 
| 1952 which would provide a sur- 
plus on an annual basis of 67 
cents. Board decided to leave 
surplus at 43-cent level. | 

Making adjustments for capital | 
expenditures charged to expenses, | 
depreciation, surplus and income 
taxes, the Board estimated de- 
ficiency in revenues for 1952 as 


~ follows: 


(thousands of dollars) 


| Total operating revenues (at Jan. 1, 
| Total operating expenses 
Less: Deprec. disallowance ... 


1951 rates) 


March 1, 1952 
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Ten-Year Debentures 


Yielding 4% 


Guaranteed by the Province of Quebee 


The 4% yield, the ten-year term, and the 


securit 


behind the new issue of Province of 


Quebec Guaranteed Hydro-Electric Commission 


Debentures, make them 
Canadian investors. 


well suited to many 


We offer as principals— 


Province of Quebec Guaranteed 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 
4% ‘Debentures 


To mature March Ist, 1962 
Denomination: $1,000 


Price: 100 and interest to yield 4% 


Abundant water power resourcés, some of which 
are being develonéd by the Quebec Hydro- 
Electric Commission, are among the factors 
which have made the Province of Quebec one 
of the richest industrial areas in Canada. 


Prompt attention will be given to your 
order placed with any of our offices. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont. 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Eng. Victoria Chicago New York 


New Paint Co. urges Visit to 
British Industries Fair 


For Montreal 


MONTREAL (Staff) — A new 
plant to make lacquers, paints, 
enamels, thinners and some 
chemicals, using the processes of | 
the Cleff chemical organization in ; 


Europe, may be built in Montreal | 
before long. | 


| 

A Canadian company is being 
formed to carry on the new busi- | 
ness, under the proposed name of | 


| 


International Cleff Co. Inc., ac- 
jcording to A, A. Crombie, now 
| organizing the new firm, Crombie, 
a former Montreal broker, says | 
| that main backing will be Cana- | 
| dian, with some U. S. money also | 


Depletion Allowances |into account payments both from} Add: increase in general services & licenses 


| too far because of the very liquid 
position of many investors. De- 
mand deposits of Canada’s chart- 


BRITISH COLUMBIA ered banks totalled $2,963 mil- 


Food Products sales representation. Solid 
connections, Chains, Departmental stores, 
retail trade, wholesales. New organiza- 
tion, experienced staff. Agency or dis- 
tributorship. In confidence Reply to 


Box 398, The Financial Post, Toronte 


|month-end figure during 1951 
and up from $2,770 millions a 
|year before. Savings deposits of 
| Canada’s chartered banks totaled 


lions at Dec. 31, 1951—its highest | 


On 1951 C.P.R. Div’ds. 


Investors in C.P.R. will now 
be able to go ahead and calculate 
their income tax position as the 
company has announced that on 
depletion allowance for income 
tax purposes on dividends paid in 
1951, two rates apply: 


|} On the ordinary dividend de- 


$4,612 millions—rfot far from its clared in 1950 of $1 a share, paid 
— | Feb, 28, 1951, to holders of record 


ARE YOU SEEKING... 


A young man in the early thirties with 
trative background in national consu 
dising? 


OFFERING... 


B.Comm. (Toronté). Presently employed with one of Can- 


ada’s largest manufacturers and advertisers in the consumer 
oods field. 


n excellent adminis- 
er goods merchan- 


a . > 
| pletiom allowance applicable is| Security Transactions 
10%. Reported To S.E.C. 
is | 


Dec. 29, 1950, depletion allowance | 


is 15%. This dividend was 
clared out of 1950 earnings. 

The second payment in 
was 75 cents a share Aug. 
holders of record June 


de- 


1951 
1 to 


ae. 


The depletion allowance 


22. De-| 


; the company’s pension plan and| 
from the government.” 
* 


James Richardson 
Has New Film 

To indicate its facilities for 
service to its clients, the wide- | 
spread Canadian investment house 
of James Richardson & Sons has 
developed an interesting film! 
“Investing in Canada.” In it the 
relationship of savers to invest- 
|ors—the owners of Canada’s in- 
| dustry—is brought out, as well as} 
activities of the firm. 
7 


Among changes in the security 


| Net income before income 


Net operating revenue 
Less: Other taxes 


taxes 
Less: Dom. & prov. income taxe 


Net operating income 
Add: Other income 


Total income 
Add: Capital expenditures char; 


Adjusted total income 


| Financial requirements: 


Interest 


| involved. 1 


| 


The new plant to cost about 
$500,000, will have an_ initial 
capacity of 50,000 gallons of pro- 
ducts annually. 
would. be 100. 
struction can get under way be- 
fore the end of this year, Crombie 
states, 


The Canadian firm would have 
the benefit of the technical knowl- 
edge of the European firm, and 


“| plans to import the Cleff line of 


MS cere cus nucvaceee es. 


Revenue deficiency ..... 


Allowance for applicable inco.ne ta? 


Total revenue deficiency 


| products until Canadian produc- 
tion gets under way. It’s expected 
that about five technicians may 
be brought out here to help get 
the new plant in operation 


| 


Employment | 
It's hoped con- | 


Francis G. Winspear 


“The British Industries Fair 
invariably features a great many dis- 
plays of British craftsmanship and 
manufacturing skill,” says Francis G 
Winspear, Immediate Past President, 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
have no hesitation in urging Canadian 
busiriessmen to visit the B.I.F. in May. 
I understand that the range and variety 
of merchandise this year will be greater 
than ever before.” : 

B.I.F. opens May 5th—16th_ in 
London and Birmingham. For infor- 
mation write or contact your neare st 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner 


fiave handled market and sales analysis; budget control. 


| separate from the special 10% tax | holdings of officers and directors | 
Working knowledge of media and sales promotion activities 


e 
: | inc , 
| deduction on dividends received | reported to the U.S. Securities & | The new rates allowed include 


such as .premi 


COMPLETE 


REAL ESTATE 


SERVICE 


@ RESIDENTIAL 
e COMMERCIAL 
© INDUSTRIAL 
¢ PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
e FARMS 
e SUMMER PROPERTIES 


AEEPAGE 


REALTOR 
ESTABLISHED OVER 38 YEARS 
Head Office 


320 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 
. 


24-HOUR SERVICE 


EMpire 3-5661 


KINGSWAY OFFICE MU. 1127 
NORTH END OFFICE MA, 0336 
PORT CREDIT 2711 - OAKVILLE 2110 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS-— 


Specialists in Design, Engineering and Construction 
of Complete Industrial Plants 

FURTHER INFORMATION 

COMMERCIAL LEASEHOLDS LIMITED 


WRITE FOR 


299 MAIN STREET, EAST e 


FOR 


LOW COST INDUSTRIAL ACREAGE ON C.N.R. 
Strategic Location 15 miles from Ford's Big Ockville development. 


actes with C.N.R. dividing 
house which could be made into office. 


This coos 15 miles north of 
is property is es 
in the heart of Ontario's 


> 


a “BUY” at present prices 


Fronting on paved hi » 95 
ing pa highway 


um offers, couponing, etc. Trained in concise, 
analytical report, writing and management presentations. 


BOX NO. 9, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO } 


central industrial 
and bound to appreciate in value. 


|from Canadian corporations. 


| Odds Are 1000 to 1 Against 
Discovery Major Oil Field 

How long are the odds against 
the capital investment of oil com- 
| panies paying off in a successful 
| well and a big oil find? Some 
interesting figures were given as 
}an answer to that question by | 
W. M. V. Ash, president, Shell Oil | 
Co. of Canada, to the Junior In- | 
vestment Dealers Association of | 
Canada, Toronto branch, this! 
week. 

Recent results in the United | 
States—the most active wildcat- | 
ting country in the world—show- | 
ed: 

(1) Only one well out of 44) 
| wildcats discovered a field of} 
| more than one million bbls, 

(2) Only one out of 243 wild-| 
cats discovered a- field of more} 
than 10 million bbls. 

(3) Only one out of 967 wild- | 
cats discovered a field of more 
than 50 million bbls. 

The industry regards a major 
field as one which has a reserve | 
of 50 million bbls. or more, so 
that the chances of a rank wild-| 
cat finding such a field are one} 
in a thousand, 
fined as a purely exploratory well | 
in virgin territory). 

Canada’s total oil requirements 
would consume one major field 
in about 115 days. 

Mr. Ash used these figures to 


PROPERTY MANAGER 


An opportunity exists for 
a responsible executive to 
take charge of our Industrial 
Property Management. 

This position offers an ex- 
cellent salary on a permanent 
basis. 

Experience in 
maintenance and 
essential, 

All replies treated in strict 
confidence. 


building 
operation 


Call or write 


S. E. LYONS LTD. 


347 Bay Street, Toronto. EM, 3-3282 





FACTORY FOR SALE | 


42,000 sq. ft. 
ST. JOHNS, QUEBEC 


Ground floor approximately 
32000 sq. ft., upper 10000 sq. ft. 
light on 4 sides, sprinklered, 
high ceilings, cement and mill 
floors, 150 H.P, boiler, 2 freight 
elevators, railroad siding, 7 
acres lot. Many other excellent 
features. Easy terms. 

For further particulars please 


apply 
Box 393, 
The Financial Post, Toronto 


| 


continue the search for oil and 


|as tax depletion. 


| Pension Plans Adjusted 
Due To Gov't Program 
Imperial Tobacco Co. of Can- 
ada is one of the first companies 
| to report a change in its pension 
plan due to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s new social security pro- 
gram. 

In referring to the fact that its 
retirement plans were broadened 
on Jan. 1, 1952, president, E. C. 
Wood says: 

“The effective date of the new 
plgn coincides with the introduc- 
tion of an old age security pay- 
ment for residents of Canada 
upon attaining age 70. Your com- 
pany’s new pension plan has been’ 
integrated with the government 


HAMILTON 2 ONTARIO 


SALE 


the land 


Oakville, 40 miles from Toronto — 


increase in earned pension until 
area. Definitely 


age 70 is reached when the ap- 
propriate reduction in pension is 


illustrate how imperative it is to| 


how important are incentives such | 


scheme by providing an actuarial | share 
j F. K. Morrow, a director, re-| 


Charles €. Porter, Realty Investments, Hamilton Trust Building, 
57 Queen Street West, Toronto, Empire"3-2858 


made. The effect of this arrange- 
ment is to ensure to the retired 
employee from date of retirement 
a level of income for life, taking 


Exchange Commission for Decem- 
ber, 1952, were: 


L. F. Whittemore, president and 


a director, purchased 15,000 com- | 


mon shares of Brown Co. to bring 
his holdings to 16,500 shares. 
George R. Gardiner, an officer 
and director, reports that George 
R. Gardiner Ltd. purchased 504 
common shares of Calvan Con- 
solidated Oil & Gas Co. to bring 
its holdings to 899 shares. He 
owns 17,501 shares and Bowles 
Enterprises, in which he is in- 
terested, owns 3,192 shares. 


F. R. Graham, Jr., a director, | 


reports that Graymount Ltd. pur- 
chased 1,000 common shares of 
Calvan Consolidated Oil & Gas 


|Co. to bring its holdings to 206,- 


500 shares and that Bowles Lunch 
Ltd. purchased 2,500 “common 
shares to bring its holdings to 12,- 
300 shares. He owns 4,000 shares. 

F. M: MeMahon, a director, pur- 
chased 3,500 common shares of 
Canadian Atlantic Oil Co. in 


increases in residence rates from 
| zero to 35c a month above present 
interim rates; from 35c¢ to $1.75 
|for business phones. Long dis 
tance rates remain unchanged 
from interim levels. 


| In addition, there will be in- 
| creases in rates for many items of 
service and equipment such as 
| switchboards, order turrets, call 
}answering boards, 
plan features, etc. In some cases, 
rates remain same as interim ones, 
many go back to pre-interim 


|levels (e.g. residence extension 
| 


| Montreal, Toronto 


| Hamilton, Ottawa, Quebec 
| London, Windsor .... 


Brantford, Kitchener-Waterloo, Kingston, 


some wiring | 


service connection and move 
charges, directory listings, many 
items of miscellaneous 
ment). 

Ten-cent local message charge 
was approved for Toronto, Mont- 
;real, Ottawa, Quebec, Windsor, | 
London and Hamilton, will be- 
come effective as equipment is 
modified. Higher rate groups 
apply to 49 exchanges. 

The following table lists the 
present interim rates, in effect 
since November 25, and the new | 
monthly rates for two-party | 
residence and individual business 


telephones in typical exchanges: | 


Two-party 

residence 
Present New 
eos $3.95 $4.15 
$3.7 $3.70 
$3.50 


Individual 
business 
Present New 
$1260 $14.35 
$10.00 $11.25 
$840 §$ 9.70 


Niagara Falls, Oshawa, Peterborough, 


St. Catharines, Sarnia, 
Lennoxville, Sudbury-Copper 
Trois Rivieres .. ie 
| Chatham, Guelph, Sault Ste. Marie 


Sherbrooke- 
Cliff, 


kab Gabe 
$3.00 


November, to bring his holdings | Belleville, Cornwall, Galt, North Bay, 
; «Owen Sound, St. Jean, St. Thomas, 
Shawinigan Falls, Stratford, Welland, 


to 27,122 shares. 

George L. McMahon, an officer 
and director, purchased 2,500 
common shares of Canadian Al- 
lantic Oil Co. in November, to 


shares. 

C. F. W. Burns, a director, sold 
600 common shares of Canadian 
Breweries Ltd. in September to 
reduce his holdings to 501 shares. 

Charles Watson, an officer, 
|sold 250 common shares of Can- 
|adian Breweries Ltd. in Septem- 
ber 
shares. 


| Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines | 


| Ltd. sold 25,000 common shares 
jot Yellowknife Bear Mines Ltd. 
jin October, November and De- 
jcember to reduce its holdings to 
1,029,000 shares. 

J. D. Boyd, an officer and direc- 
tor, purchased 1,400 common 


shares, of Trans Empire Oils Ltd. | Considered “excellent” at 96.40% on | 


to bring his holdings to 4,817 
shares. 

Petroleum Incomes (Clifton C. 
Cross) Ltd. purchased 8,000 
shares and sold 170,000 common 
shares of Trans Empire Oils Ltd. 
to reduce his holdings to 340,283 
shares. 

J. H. R. Thomson, an Officer and 
director, purchased 1,000 common 
shares of Trans Empire Oils Ltd. 
te bring his holdings to 3,079 
S. 


ports that Essa Securities Co. 
purchased 215 common shares of 
Hiram Walker - Gooderham &| 
Worts Ltd. in October to bring | 


owns four shares. 


its. holdings to 655 shares. _ 


| Woodstock 
Brockville, Granby, 

Orillia, St. Hyacinthe, Valleyfield 
Barrie 


. : |bring’' his holdings to 50,063} Avonmore, Maitawa, Ste. Marguerite..., $2.60 
(“Wildcat” is de-| é x ee ak eee 


. $3.00 $3.10 $ 6.60 
«+++ $2.90 
$2.90 


$3.10 
$2.95 
$2.65 


$ 5.80 
$ 5.80 
$ 4.20 


PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE MUTUAL; ELECTRIC BOAT CO. reports 


INSURANCE CO. at its annual 
meeting reported fire insurance in 
force at $269.7 millions, of which 


$53.5 millions was reinsured, leaving 
net amount at risk of $216.2 millions. 


| Of the gross amount, $109.1 millions | : 5 ( 
to reduce his holdings to-50| was on the premium note system. | for partial exercising of his option 


| Windstorm business totaled $5.9 
millions with $2.3 millions reinsured, 
a net risk of $3.6 millions. Premium 
note system business was $4.7 mil- 
lions, Premium note business for 
1951 was reported up $12 millions. 
President J. C. Miller reported 1951 
as the most successful year in the 
|company’s history. Collections on 
|}the premium note business were 


Dec. 31. Directors were again able 
to maintain a 20% assessment. 
Surplus rose $13,957 to over $1.1 mil- 
lions. 


that additional options under the | 
Restricted Option Pian for 7,500} 
common shares were issued Jan. 
31,.1952, and are valid until Jan. 
30, 1959. On Feb. 15, 200 shares 
were issued to one shareholder | 
under the 


|| PARTNER WANTE 


|| with $50,000. to $100,000. 
for 


LUMBER BUSINESS 


All details will be supplied to 
seriously interested person. 
Please write to 


Box 8, The Financial Post, 
T 


plan. 


j 


DEBENTURE TENDERS 


are solicited for the followin 
the Corporation of the Town of 


issue by 
erritton: 


$131,000. 4% % Debentures maturing 1972 


For Public School purposes to provide additional classrooms 
Particulars of issue with detailed information may be 


Highest or any tender 
Tenders to be received by 


| 


obtained from the undersigned. 


not necessarily accepted 
5:00 P.M., March 17th, 1952 


LEONARD MAGARREY 
CLERK 
TOWN OF MERRITTON 


equip- 


Engineering Sales Executive Available 


Young executive seeks permanent position in Engineering Sales ond 
Management with organisation offering opportunity for experience and 
advancement. 


Ability and vision in promotional and organisational flolds, particularly 
mechanical, is unusually high. Formal education up to third year B.Sc., London, 
England, and business courses at University of Toronto. Has a thorough 
experience in all phases df importing and merchandising specialty engineering 
products. At present managing Canadien Agency for British Co., but desires 
change. Willing to travel but prefers location in Ontario. 


APPLY BOX 7, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


Progressive British Columbia 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Long and well-established West Coast Electrical 
Firm offering complete service facilities to light 
and heavy Industry. Full particulars to interested 
party. 


Replies Confideitial 
Box 388, The Financial Post, Toronto 


McLeop, YounG, Weir & CoMPANY 


LIMITED 


DEALERS 


GOVERNMENT, 
AND 
CORPORATION SECURITIES 


IN 


MUNICIPAL 


50 King Street West 276 St. James Street West 


Toronto Montreal 
Telephone: EMpire 4-0161 Telephone: HArbour 4261 


Offices of: Hamilton, London, Otfawe, Winnipeg and New York. 
Correspondents in London, England. 


McLeop, Youns, Weir & RATCLIFFE 


EMBERS OF 
THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 
MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


STOCK ORDERS EXECUTED 
ON ALL EXCHANGES 


50 King Street West, Toronto 


EMpire 4-0161 





LSS | MANAGED INVESTMENT 


New Products at 


British Industries Fait |MacNab’s Manager Buys 


Bonds of Two New Issues 


MacNab’s manager bought a $1,000 4% bond due Feb. 1, 1962 of |’ 
the International Bank for Reconstruction & Development with the 
proceeds of the sale of one of the account’s $1,000 Canada Savings 
2%4% bonds at the time of the issuance of the World Bank bond. 

The manager has also purchased a $1,000 5% convertible deben- 
ture due Feb. 15, 1962 of B. C. Forest Products Ltd. at the issue price 
of $100 and sold $1,000 Canada Savings 234% bond to provide the 


Harry C. Ashdown 
“Im considering the 1952 British 
Sudectrins Fair, it should be re- 
membered that Britain’s pioneers gave 
radar pe pas os —_ ceeray, 
ponicll an 
ys Harry C. Ashdown, 


he J. Ashdown 

Lia. with Head Office at Winnipeg. 

Under one roof will be seen important 
new British ucts, as well as those 
of esta reputation. Any agency, | 
such as the B.1 which is a means of 
stimulating exports to Canada and 
other countries, deserves the support of 
Canadian business use our exports 
to Britaif are dependent, in the long 
run, on Britain's ability to maintain | 
her exports to the dollar countries.’ 

B.I.F. opens May 5th—16th in| 
London and Birmingham. For infor- 
mation write or contact your nearest | 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioner. 


| 


CAPITAL WANTED 


Wented Five Hundred Thousand 
dollars, secured by first mortgage, 
for period of ten years to complete 
amalgamation of several Petroleum 
Distributors and transportation 
companies. Worth over one and 
one half million dollars. Interested 
parties write first instance to 


BOx 4 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


No Triflers Please, 
| 


funds for the purchase. 


MacNab manager's report for the month follows. His report on 
the second transaction, which was made after the month end, will 


appear in a later issue. 


The MacNab Account 
Transactions 


PURCHASED 
Par _ Security Cost price 
s 
$1,000 Internat, Bank for Recon- 
struction & Development 
4%, Feb. 1, 1962 
$1,000 B. C. Forest Prod, 5° 
conv, deb, 1062 . 


SOLD 

Par eed Security Selling ine 

1,000 Can, Savings Bd, 2% % ‘58 

1,000 Can. Savings Ba 224% 59 

“Transactions made Feb. 6, 

*Transactions made Feb, 18. 

Note: Prices are all “plus accrued in- 
terest.” 


*100 
1100 


| MacNab’s Manager Says: 


During the period between Jan. 
15 and Feb. 16, the value of your 
account has shown an increase 
from $23,986.42 to $24,301.97 or a 
net gain of $315.55. 

A number of changes in your 
account have been made during 
the past month with a view to 
increasing your income and, at 
the same time, maintaining a 
proper balance between fixed in- 
come securities and equities. 

On Jan, 22 I sold $1,000 Canada 


ito $1,062.50 or 10.6% 


oo 
action, or a net income of $5 per 


annum. 

On Feb, 6 I sold $1,000 Canada 
Savings 2%4% Bond due 1958 at 
$100 plus accrued interest to Jan. 
30 and purchased with the pro- 
ceeds $1,000 .par value Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 4% 10-year 
bond at $100. The resulting in- 
crease in income on this trans- 
action is equivalent to $12.50 per 
annum and the maturity has been 
extended from five to 10 years. 

These transactions have in- 
creased your estimated annual 
income from $1,012.50 per annum 
yield on 
your original investment of $10,- 
000 on Dec, 15, 1944. 

In the month ended Feb. 15, 
1952, investment income totalling 
$80 was received. After the agreed 
monthly withdrawal of $40 the 
cash account was increased by 


| $40 to $235.72 on Feb. 15, 1952. 


Savings Bond due 1957 at $100) 


plus accrued interest and pur- 


chased with the proceeds 30 shares | 


B. C, Power Corp. Class “A” at 
$33 a share. As a result of this 
transaction, your annual income 
has been increased from $27.50 to 
$48, or a net income of $20.50. 
On Jan. 30 I sold five shares 
Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co, of Canada at $201 and, with 
the proceeds, bought 40 shares 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co. $1.50 
preferred at $254% a share. 
comment on this transaction was 
contained in my last report to 
you (The Financial Post, Feb. 16), 
The resulting increase in your in- 


;}come at current dividend rates, 


| 


HARDWARE BUSINESS || 
FOR SALE 


Old established. modern, retail || 
hardware business. in progressive 
Nova Scotia industrial town. 
Building, stock and fixtures 
$25,000.00, Terms. 

Box 400, The Financiel Post, Toronto 


Accountant Wanted 


Large Toronto industrial or- 
ganization has opening for 
young chartered accountant 
or person with equivalent 
accounting training. Some 
industrial experience helpful 
but not essential, Applicant 
will be given opportunity for 
advancement to responsible 
position. 

Bex 399, The Financial Post, 


Toronto 


PROPERTY FOR EXCHANGE || 


British concern owning 

urban = and agricultural 
properties in England and 
Scotland wishes to make an 


exchange for real estate in 
Ontario. 





BOX 391 
THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 


jincome has therefore 


| of 


| Traction Light 


| Ltd., Class “A,” 


based on the 1951 dividends for 
Smelters, including extras, would 
be equivalent to $11 on the old 
tock or $2.20 on the new stock | 
after the five-for-one split. Your 
increased 
from~ $55 to - on this trans- 


Some | 


| $1,000 Dom. Textile 4% 


| 


The MacNab Account 


Now Stands 
No. of 
Shares 


Cost *Market 
Per sh, per sh, 
5 . 


13 

105% 
6.40 
20". 


Common Stocks 
Anglo-Nfid, Devel, 
Brazilian Traction ... 
Calvan Consol, 

Can. Iron Foundries . 
cP os 
Consol. M. 

inter, icker ee 


39 
47 
28'S 


Powell River Co, ..+++. 
Steel Co, of Can, 
Preferred Stocks 
Acadia Atlan. Sugar A 
Abitibi P. & P, $1.50 . 
B, C, Power A 
Government Bonds 
$1,000 Can, Sav. 2%4% 1959 .. 100.00 
$1,000 Can, Sav. 2%4°% 1960 .. 100.00 
$1,000 Inter. Bank 4% 1962 .. 100.00 
Convertible Corporate Bonds 
$1,000 Abitibi 4%4°%% 1961 .... 100.00 
$1,000 Braz. Tract, 4'°% 1971 98.00 
$1,000 C.P_R. 32% 1966 ... 100.00 
$1,000 Cent, Leduc Oil 5 101.00 
$1,000 Dom, Stl, & C 100.00 
- 100,00 
5% 100.50 


32 


100.00 
100.00 


111.50 


$1,090 West, 
Cash 
Current market value of fund .. 
Annual income 
Average yield on original $10, 000 
*As at Feb, 16, 1952. 
tAfter deducting proceeds of commen 
sale. 
Note: 
Feb. 


Can, Brew. 


10. 62% 


The account does not reflect the 
18 transactions, 


Canadian Investment Fund 


Adds to 22 Common Stocks 


Increased holdings in 22 com-|for the equivalent amount. 


|mon and nine preferred stocks, 
| purchase of three new common 


and three new preferred stocks, 
a decrease in 11 common stock 
holdings, and the elimination of 
one preferred and five common 


stocks were the featured portfolio 


|} changes of Canadian Investment 
Fund Ltd., for the year ended 
Dec, 31, 1951. 


jreport on page 11.) 


The following new issues were 


| added to the portfolio during the | CPR 


| year: — Continental Oil Co., Lake 
the Woods Milling Co, 
Westeel Products Ltd., Howard | 
Smith Paper Mills Ltd., pref.; 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 
pref.; and George Weston Lid. 
pref. 
Eliminated were:— Brazilian 
& Power Co., 
Canada Malting Co. Howard 
Smith Paper Mills Ltd. com., 
Loew’s Inc., Molson’s Brewery 
Molson’s Brewery | 


Ltd. Class “B,” and National | 


| Breweries Ltd. pref. 


$1,400,000 Government of Can- 
ada 3% bonds maturing Nov. 1, 
| 1956, were purchased and 2%% 
Government of Canada ieaa 
maturing July 1, 1956, were sold 


Keep informed on prices, 
investments, trade 


Follow The Post each week 


for exclusive news and fea- 


tures that you won’t find elsewhere. For instance: 


@ PRICES: A front page feature that keeps 
you right up-to-date on fluctuating prices of 


materials you buy 


e@ INVESTMENTS: Read The Post regulariy 
for important news on mines and oils. Follow 


“Market Comment” 


and 


“Investments This 


Week” for informed analyses of the market, 
You'll like The Post's stock market quota- 


tions too — the most 
available. 


comprehensive listing 


® TRADE: Domestic and foreign trade de- 


velopments and governmental 


actions are 


interpreted expertly in The Post. Specific 
information that’s usefu)] to you in planning. 


Read The Post reguiariy for concise, authoritative news that helps 
you do your job better. Use coupon to have a copy delivered 
every seven days to your home or office. 


THE FINANCIAL POST, 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 
Please mail THE FINANCIAL POST each week. 


O 


Enclosed find: oO 


Company 
Attention of Seeeeee ee eeeeeeeece 


$6 for one year 
$11 for two years 


SPSSSSSSESESESESESESESESHHSSSERESSE HE EEE EHEEESEEESESEOEe 


Street address SESSSSSESSESSESSEREHESEESEEEEES HEHE SESE SESEEESSESS 


City & province SHSHSSSSSSEHEHSSESS SSC E RES EEE SESE ESSE ESSE ESE Ee 
Nature of business SOHSSESEEHESESEE SESE SS EESOESE SEO SOS ESSEESESESE 


ABOVE 
Austretie). 


= $1 @ yeer for Auvstrolie, 
Spaia. 


America, France, 
onan 


RATES ere fer Conada and Gritish countries (except 


U.S.A., Mexico, Central and 
Add $2 @ year ter other 


(See also annual | Ba" of Montreal ... 


| Dom, 


| Hudson Bay M. & S, . 
| International Nickel 


| Can, Celanese $1.75 


Actual changes in 
folio for the yéar 1951 are as 
follows:— 


INVESTMENT CHANGES 
(Dee, 31, 1950 to Dee, 31, 1951) 
PURCHASES 
Net 
Increase 
Shares 
28,050 


New 
Total 
Shares 

42,000 

9,100 

5,000 
23,300 
50,000 
11,900 
32,000 

4,000 

3,900 
14,000 

4,000 
11,000 
52,800 
21,000 
24,000 
45,000 
17,600 

1,000 
12,000 


7,225 


Common Stocks: 
Asbestos, Corp.* . 


Bank of Nova Scotia . 
Bell Telephone .... 
| B-A Oilt 


20,000 
2,000 
3,000 

500 
3,900 
375 
1,000 
1,000 
3,800 
1,000 
6,000 
6,000 
600 
1,000 
2,000 
225 
1,000 
22,000 
600 
800 
2.000 
5,400 
1,000 
7,000 
4,150 


Consumers Glass . 
Continental Oil (Del.) 
Bridge 

GEES ncndeccrce . 
Dom. Oilcloth & Lin, 
Dom. Textile 

Famous Piayers Can, 


| Dom, 


Kerr-Addison 
Lake of the Woods = 
Nat. Steel Car .... 
Ogilvie Flour .... 
Page-Hersey Tubes . 
Powell Rivert 
Royal Bank of Can, .. 
Safeway Stores ...... . 
Standard Oi) (NJ 
The Texas Co.s 
H, W.-Good, & Worts 
Westeel Products 
| George Westoné .... 

*Includes 3-for-1 split, 

*Split 2 for 1, less shares sold, 

Split 3 for 1, less shares sold, 

eSplit 2 for 1. 

aSplit 2 for 1. 

fIncludes 1 share received for each 3 
held. 

Preferred Stocks: 
Aluminum of Can, 4% 
ser. 


9,100 
3,800 
6,000 
10,800 
26,000 
7,000 


5.765 
2.000 
700 
1,200 
60 
1,500 
2.000 
3,000 


7,000 
5.000 
1 000 
3,700 

560 
3.000 
2,000 
7,000 


Can, Indust, Ltd, 7 
Dom, Glass 7% 
Dom, Textile 7° ° 
Goodyear Tire & R. 4% 
H, Smith Paper $2 
Imp, Tobacco 4% ‘ 
Lake of the Woods M. 
7% 185 
350 
2.000 
2.000 2,000 
Par Value —— 


Ogilvie > Flour oe oee0e 

Shaw. W. & P, 

George Weston te 
Bonds: 

Govt. of Can, 3%, Nov 


550 


SALES 
Net 
Decrease 
Shares 
50 
15,000 
750 
2.475 
8,800 


New 
Total 
Shares 
7,000 
nil 


Common Stocks: 
Aluminium Lid. ... 
Brazilian Trac, L, & P. 
Can, Malting 
Can, Celanese .. see 
Can, Industries Ltd. .. 

Cons, Mng. & Smeltg. 2.000 
Cons, Paper Corp, ... 7.250 
Crown Zellerbach ... 4,000 
How, Smith Paper .. 5,000 
Imp. Oi] 4,000 16, G00 | 
Loew's [ncorp. ...... 5,000 nil 
Molson’s Brew, 675 nil 
Do, cl. B . 525 nil 
9,100 


Nat, 
16,000 
44,000 


n 
17 000 | 
10,000 


35.000 | 
5 ~- 


25 
1,900 
4.000 
3,000 


Breweries 
Price Bros, ......-.+00 
Steel Co, of Can. 
Preferred Stocks: 
Nat. Brew, 7 
Bonds: 
Govt. of Can. 2%% July 
1, 1956 : - $1,400,000 $350,000 


At ey 31, 1951, funds were 
invested in the following propor- 
tions:— 


2,000 nil 
—— Par Value —— 


% of total 

Holdings: net assets 
BOMAS sw cveceicveccccccccs see < 
Preferred Stocks .sessceeess . 
Common Stocks: 

Automotives ... 

Banks 

Base metals 

Building industries . 

Chemicals 

Food & beverages 

Goid mining .... 

Heavy industries . 

Paper & hewsprint ... 

Petroleum ......+.++. eeece 

Public utilities ........ 


oe common stock ...++.4s 


Total net assets ....ssscccees 


79.87 
758 


—_—— 


100.00 


INDUSTRIAL ACCEPTANCE 
CORP, reports a total of 14,445 
4%% preferred shares outstand- 
ing at Feb. 20. 


34% | 


100.00 | 


104.00 | 
24.00 | 


the port- | 


13,000 | 
36,000 | 


16,500 | 


| 
185 | 


4,000 | 


". $1,400,000 $1,400,000 | 


A. G. PARTRIDGE 


has been appointed vice-chair- 
man of the board, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada. 


Can. Breweries 


Expands Plants 


Plants of Canadian Breweries | 
Ltd. are being operated so close 
to capacity that certain of them 
in Ontario are now being ex- 
|panded, Board Chairman E. P. 
Taylor told shareholders at the 
annual meeting. 


Business in Quebec has been 
growing. Due to company’s in- 
ability to build a new plant in 
that province, as previously plan- 
ned, it purchased a brewing plant 
from National Breweries Ltd., 
Mr. Taylor said, 

Business in the United States, 
through Brewing Corp. of Ameri- 
ca, continues to expand satisfac- 
torily, he said, Victory Mills Ltd. 
and Dominion Malting Co. con- 
tinue to contribute importantly 
| to company’s welfare. 

The outlook for the present | 
year is much the same as a year | 
|ago, Mr. Taylor said. At that | 
| time he expressed the belief that 
sales would be good 
| profit margins were uncertain. 
| Notwithstanding efforts to im- 
prove efficiency, more satisfac- 
| tory profits will depend on tax | 
| reduction by government, “Very | 


5| serious representations are being 


made by your company and | 
other companies in the industry 
asking that relief be accorded to 
|}a reasonable extent from the 
| present excessive tax burden,” 
Mr. Taylor said. 
| Canadian Breweries 
|taking the position that the 
its products 
should not be raised. “We believe 
that the Federal Govérnment and 
certain provincial governments, 
jin their own interests, should re- 
|duce the level of taxation now 
being borne by the industry,” 
Mr. Taylor said, “We consider 
that the time has now come when 
governments should realize that 
taxes cannot be loaded indef- 
initely on alcoholic beverages 
and tobacco, and that the burden 
should be spread over a 
wider range of manufactured 
goods so that beer — ‘the bever- 
age of the masses’ — can continue 
to be sold at popular prices all 
over the country.” 


Ltd., is 


fr charged for 


remains at the level which has 
prevailed since late 1950, not- 
withstanding the increase in the 
federal sales tax, the Mmecreased 
cost of many supplies and serv- 
ices together with much higher 
prevailing wage rates. 

The number of directors 


has retired. 





St. Lawrence Corp. 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Trans- 
fer of assets and operations of 
its subsidiaries to St. Lawrence 
Corp., so that the company will 
| become an operating instead of a 
|} holding company, 
| by shareholders at a special meet- 
ling last week 
Material savings will 
| sible through operating 
instead of three units, 
ers were told. 
St. 
St, 


be 
as 
sharehold- 
The subsidiaries— 
Lawrence Paper Mills, 
John Pcwer & Paper, 


| wound up. 


Arrangements for the proposed | 


| new first mortgage bond issue 
| have not yet been completed, nor 


| has the amount of the issue been | 


| determined, the meeting was told. 


| Proceeds are expected to cover | 


ithe major part of Brompton’s 
| $22 2 million expansion—modern- 


4 


ization program, and probably re- | 


funding of subsidiaries’ debt, it’s 
understood. 


but that} 


much | 


The price of beer in Ontario | 


was | 
reduced to 14 from 15 as H. A. | 


Transfer Approved | 


Was approved | 


pos- | 


one | 


Lake | 
and | 
Brompton Pulp & Paper .will be} 


$4 Millions Expansion Program| 


For Nfld. Light & Power Co. 


By Our Own Correspondent 


} 


Future industrial and househ§ld 


ST. JOHN’S—The Newfound- | demands are expected to cause an | 


land Light & Power Co. is in the 
middle of a $4 million expansion 


tion of four generators to the 
present system. 

The program was necessary 
because of the growing demand 
for power by households and 
industries in the Avalon Penin- 
gula area on the east coast of the 
province. 

Now under way are hydro pro- 
jects at Peter’s Cove, Horse Chops, 
Witless Bay, and a diesel generat- 
ing plant at St. John’s. 

First unit to be on the line will 
be the Peter’s Cove, near Cape 
Broyle, generator. It is expected 
ito go into production in late 
summer this year and will gener- 
ate 7,500 hp. 

At Witless Bay, a small diver- 
sion has been made to augment 


even greater demand on the} 


|Newfoundland Light & Power) 
program which will see the addi- | 


| tions 


the existing generating unit at} 


Pierre's’ Brook. This diversion 
will provide an extra 3 million 
a annually. 

Biggest hydro project is the one 
at Horse Chops, but this is not 

expected to get under way until 
icons year. When completed it 
| will provide 10,000 hp. To bring 
the power out to the load centre, 
18 miles of transmission lines will 
have to be stretched over 
country. 
| At St. John’s will be a 3,350 hp 
| diesel generating unit which will 
|be particularly useful in periods 
of drought. 

These projects follow right on 
the tail of the $1.7 million hydro 
development at Mobile which 
| went into operation last year. 
| This expansion program was 
}made necessary chiefly by the 
industrial developments of St. 
| John’s and Bell Island, and by 
| additional housing demands in St. 
John’s. Industrially, Bell Island’s 
iron ore mines have recently gone 
into a big $9 million expansion 
| program which will require much 
|more power than the present 20 
million kwh annually. At the 
same time four of the new indus- 
tries of Newfoundland’s develop- 
}ment program have been located 
jat St. John’s. 


en ee 


Short Positions 


‘Rise on T.S.E 


Semi-monthly short positions on 
the Toronto Stock Exchange 
Feb. 14, eliminating odd lots on 
|! members’ books, aggregated 512,- 
205 shares of 149 issues, com- 
pared with 462,340 shares of 144 
| issues on Jan, 31. 

Largest net changes in individ- 
ual stocks were: 


Steck Stock 


Chestervil 
Int. Pete 
Brown Co. 
Algoma St! 
Dom, Fdries, 


Shares 
7,000 
— 1,100 
— 700 


Shares 
Kelore —17,000 
MacDonald 13,500 
Un, Asbest, + 11,900 
L. Dufault +-8,600 
W.-Harg. + 8.000 
Pan West. +7,900 


Here are the short positions in 
detail: 


| 
| Stock 


le 


+ 300 


Stock 
Harricana 
Harmon 
Hollinger 
Homer 5 
Hy-Charger 
Imp. Oil 
Int, Nickel 
Int, Paper 
Int. Pete, 
Joliet 
Jupiter 
Kelore 
Kerr-Addison 500 
Kirk.-Hud. 2,300 
Kroy 1,500 
Labrador 2,450 
L. Dufault 25.800 
Lake Osu 000 
Louvicourt 2,500 
MacDonald 14,900 
Mackeno 600 
MacMillan B 200 
Malartic G.F 200 
Massey-Harris 3,200 
McColl 5 
Mid-Cont,. 
Mindamar 


Shares 
Abitibi 2,900 
Ajax 2,400 
Algoma Steel 1,400 
Amer, Leduc 16,100 
Amer, Yk 
| Anacon 
Angio-Nfid, 
Area 
Argus 
Armistice § 
Ascot 
| Atlas 
Aunor 
Barvue 
Bevcourt 
Bibis 
Bordulac 
|} Boymar 
| B-A Oil 1,400 
B. C. Forest 100 
| Broulan Reef 1,000 
| Brown Co. 800 
Buffalo Ank, 600 
Calgary & Ed. 800 
Callinan 5,000 
Calmont 100 
Calnorth 5,000 
Calvan 1,500 
Can, Cement # 150 
| Can, Pack. B 100 
“Cdn, Brew. 500 
Cdn, Celanese 75 
Cdn, Colleries 200 
C.P.R, 990 
Cassiar 200 
Cent, Explor, 4,600 
| Cent. Leduc 3,100 
Chesterville 7,000 
Citra-Lartic 500 
| Cons, Astoria 500 
| Cons, Duquesne 500 
Cons, Paper 50 
| Cons, Smelt, n. 225 
} Con, Rochette 1,000 
Corby A 300 
Craig Bit 100 
Davies 500 
Davis A 100 
Del Rio 400 
Devon Leduc 17,600 
Discovery 500 
Dom. Fdries, 
Dom, Steel 
Dom, Tar 
Duvay 
East Malartic 
East Rim 
| East Sullivan 
Elder 
Estella 
| Eureka 
| Falconbridge 
| Fed. Pete, 
Fenimore 5 T 
| Fleet Mfg. 
| Ford A 
Frobisher 
| Gatineau 
| Geneva 
| Giant Y’knife 5 
Golden Arrow 1,000 
Gold, Manitou 800 
| Goodyear pref, 50 
| Graham Bous, 1,500 
Gt. L, Pap, pf, 300 


Shares 


2,0 
100 
200 
Oo 
4,750 
200 
Sit 
500 
1,100 
6,000 


1,000 
14,600 
400 
400 
1,340 
1,000 
500 
5,500 
1,000 


Steel 


25 
34.500 
20 


Mode! Oil 

Nat, Pete 

N. Brit, Dom, 
New Calumet 
N. Laguerre 
Newlund 

New Mosher 
New Ryan 
Noranda 
North Cdn, Oil 
Okalta 
O'Leary 
Opemiska 
Orange Crush 
Osisko 
Pacific Pete, 
Pan Western 
Paymaster 
Price Bros, 
Que, Copper 
Que. Manitou 
RedPic 
Reef Pete. 
Roche 

St. Law 
Sapphire 
Scurry 
Sherritt 
Silanco 
Steep Rock 
Sullivan 
Superior 
Teck-Hughes 
Triad 

Un. Asbest. 
Inited Keno 
Upper Can 
Van Roi 
Walker G&W 1 125 
West. Ashiey 4,750 
West. H’stead 1,200 
Wright-Harg, 
Yale Lead 2,000 
Yank. Canuck 2,500 | 
Y'knife Bear 
Yukeno 


7,000 
700 
500 

8,600 


2,500 





2 
400 


10,000 
100 
7,900 
2,000 
200 
500 
200 
00 
1.000 
1,000 
Corp, 450 
1.000 
9.500 


2, 


© 


1,000 
10,700 
300 

00 
100 
800 
119,800 

300 
Lu 


5. 


M, & O. Paper 150 | 
2.300 | 
7,300 | 


1,000 | 


7,700 | 


8.000 | 


bush | 
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facilities, and in view of this the 
company has started investiga- | 
for further hydro sources 
capable of development. 


A site has been located which» 


appears, subject to further exam- | 
ination, to be capable of produc- 
ing some 50-70,000 hp. To de-/} 
velop this site, some 100 miles of 
transmission facilities would be 
needed to bring the power to 
load. centre, and total. cost is| 
estimated to be $15 millions. 
Further exploration of this area 
will proceed this year. 


To Offer Bonds 


Maxwell Ltd. 


A new of $1,200,000 .514% 
sinking fund debentures of Max- 
well Ltd., St. Mary's, Ont. will be 
offered by Harrison & Co. The} 
debentures, dated March 1, 1952 
and due March 1, 1977, will be 
offered at $100 plu 
interest to yield 542° and will 
carry a bonus of 20 common 
shares per $1,000 debenture. 

Maxwell Ltd has agreed to} 
purchase as wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries Advance Stee! Product 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont., and ‘mar- 
chand Furnace Ltd., Tilbury, 
Ont., for $558,544 cash and 30,000 
new n.p.v, common shares. 

Proceeds from sale of the 
Will be used for tl irchase 
provide additional w 
capita] for these newly 
subsidiaries and to pr 
tional floor area 
equipment for the manufacture of | 
domestic clothes dryers in the} 
plant of Maxwell Ltd. 
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manyfactures chiefly 
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Ltd. | 
steel stamp- | 
ising s complement- 
er Metal Products Ltd., | 
Preston, Ont. another wholly-| 
owned subsidiary of Maxwell. 
Marchand Furnace Ltd. manu- 
factures gas and oil heating 
equipmer I 
hot ai 
prod 
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ir registers id grilles. Its} 
ucts, being | ely consumer } 
ods, are omplemer “y to 
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effective 
Maxwell Ltd 
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dryers 
ng Co. of 

them 
impossi- 
this 
ll has 
Canadian 
rights 


illv a 
electric clothes 
rom Lovell Manufactur 
Pennsylvania, compieted 
and sold them. As it wv 
ble to meet deman 
product in Canada, 
obtained the exclusive 
manufacturing and sales 
for both the electric and gas types 
of domestic clothes drye cov- 
ered by the Lovell patents and is 
preparing to manufacture electric | 
clothes dryers at St. Mary’s, 

Each of the individual’ com- 
panies will retain its - present 
management but for operations of 
the group as a wh ‘le there will 
be a management committee com- 
posed of H. W. Maxwell, presi- 
dent, and J. O. Maxwell, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Maxwell Ltd.; W. H. Butler, 
president, Butler Metal Products 
Ltd.; C. T. Dent, president of 
Advance Steel Products Ltd. and 
Eugene J. Marchand, president 
Marchand Furnace Ltd. 

Combined earning for 
which includes a full year 
three companies but 
months for Marchand, amounted 
to $831,166 be fore depreciation 
and income taxes and to $710,803 
after Senreciatis yn but before in- 
come _ tax. Maximum = annual 
interest requirements on the new 
issue amount to $66,000 and 
interest requirement on other 
and debentures outstand- 
ing amounted to $37,223. 

Capitalization, on completion of 
present financing and _ giving 
effect to subdivision ihe 
common shares approve a Re 
shareholders at eetir 
12. will con 
first mortgage ) 
due Aug. 1, 1968; $1 200,000 5! 
sinking fund lebenture 
March 1, 1977; 10,000 $6 partici 
pating cumulative n.p.v. prefer- 
red shares and 154,000 n.p.v. com- 
mon shares. 

CAUSAPSCAL, QUE. School 
Commission has sold $148,500 4% | 
bonds due Jan. 1, 1953-62, and | 
$49,500 414° due 1963-72, to Dube 
Legare & Cic. Ltée. at 95.71. Net 
average interest 4.858%. Proceeds 
for transformation of girls’ school 
and construction of annex. Pro- 
vincial grant of $140,992 payable 
in 10 annual installments. Net 
funded debt June 30, 1951, $79.- 
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The Fire Insurance Company of Canada| 


ASSETS 


Cash . ceases 


tnvéitiient “fecwtien at 
values allowed by the: Depa 
ment of Insurance . 


Due from agents 
Due from ceding companies 


. A. BLONDEAU, 


market 


Accrued interest and dividends .... 


MONTREAL 


. $ 158,201.14 


rte 
1,974,532.00 
11,087.74 
176,471.56 
1,253.63 


Capital Stock: 


Unearned Premium Reserve 
Losses under adjustment ....... 
Reinsurers’ deposits . ies 
Due to reinsurance companies sa 
Accrued taxes . 


Conflagration Reserve 
Contingent Reserve 


Balance Sheet — December 31, 1951 


LIABILITIES 


$ 469,209.72 
; 71,838.00 
_ 267,031.68 

82,062.45 
44,699.62 


$ 934, 841.47 


50,000.00 
125,000.00 


Authorized and fully “paid — 


a wena =. value ae 


$2,321,546.07 


———— 


500,000.00 
711 704. 60 


$2, oat. 546. 07 


Hon. Senator DONAT RAYMOND, 


President and Managing Director 


Vice-President 
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We, as principals, offen 


QUEBEC HYDRO-ELECTRIC COMMISSION 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED BY THE 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
4% DEBENTURES 


TO MATURE MARCH 1, 1962 
CALLABLE ON AND AFTER MARCH 1, 1961 


PRICE: 100 ANDIINTEREST 


BELL, GOUINLOCK & COMPANY 


Limitte 
ESTABLISHED 1920 


MONTREAL TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 


ASHER OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


NOTICE 


The company has recently forwarded 
to registered shareholders a current 
Progress Report: Unregistered shares 
holders and others interested in the 
progress of this company may obtain 
copies of this report by writing to— 


ASHER OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


624 9th Avenue West 
Calgary, Alberta 


MR. PRESIDENT OR GENERAL MANAGER 


If you require a top-flight executive as Comptroller or Secretary 
Treasurer I believe that I can be of great value to your organization. 
For some years have occupied a similar position w and 
successful Canadian corporation. Am a Chartered Accountant, 
thoroughly experienced in budgeting, cost control, handling of 
financial arrangements and tax procedure. Address enquiries to 


BOX NO. 349, THE FINANCIAL POST, TORONTO 
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STANDARD CHEMICAL APPOINTMENT 


Belleville, Ontario: W. M. Davidson, Vice-President of Bake- 
lite Company (Canada) Limited, announces the appointment 
of Standard Chemical Company, Limited as distributors of 
the formaldehyde to be produced in the new plant now under 
construction by Bakelite Company at Belleville. 

Standard Chemical have been prominent merchants of for- 
maldehyde in Canada for many years, distributing imported 
materials. 

Bakelite Company, a division of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, New York, is a large manufacturer of formal- 
dehyde in the U.S.A. 

This move means that Canadian consumers of formaldehyde 
will henceforth have available a Canadian product of highest 
quality. 


$1,108,831.69 


CITY OF ST. CATHARINES 
ONTARIO 


3% %, 4% and 4%°% COUPON DEBENTURES 


$260,174.69 3% %o 
49,500.00 4%o 

9,157.00 4, %o 

790,000.00 4% Yo 


$1,108,831.69 


1-10 years 
1-5 years 
1-15 years 
1-20 years 


For further particulars and Financial Statement 
apply to the undersigned. 


Finance Department 

Municipal Building 
St. Catharines, Ontario 
18th February 1952 


1 
STUART K. WATT, 
Commissioner of Finance 





3rd ANNIVERSARY PROGRESS REPORT 


KROY OILS 


LIMITED 
PARTICIPATING IN 


tae pane of YS WELLS 


INCOME DERIVED FROM 73 PRODUCTIVE 
PARTICIPATING IN WELLS 


ALBERTA © SASKATCHEWAN © BRITISH COLUMBIA 


PROGRESS REPORT NO. 6 


Participating in the development of over 1,156,000 Acres 
— located in 10 different areas 
Our sixth report is available*to non-registered 


Sharebolders and other interested parties on 
application, 


KROY OILS LIMITED 


305 INSURANCE BUILDING 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Shares listed on Toronto and Calgary Exchanges 





The Editorial Page 


The Real Faets About Aluminum 


U. S. Columnist Drew Pearson has charged 
that in the U.S.-U. K. swap of steel for alumi- 
num, the United States is getting “Canadian 
aluminum produced with our own wartime 
RFC funds.” 


In making such a charge, Columnist Pearson 
is presumably hoping that his readers won't 
look up the details of wartime agreements be- 
tween the U.S. and the Aluminum Co, of Can- 
ada. He also doesn’t remind them that the U. S. 
got nearly 100,000 metric tons or one-quarter 
of Alcan output in 1951, 

Just for the record, here are some of the 
salient facts of the U.S.-Alcan contracts, as 
brought out in testimony before a U.S. Con- 
gressional sub-committee a little more than a 
year ago: ‘ 

(1) RFC did not lend Alcan a penny for the 
specific purpose of building power or other 
aluminum facilities, The only money Alcan got 
was an advance as part payment on metal to be 
delivered later to the U.S. Metals Reserve Co. 
(a division of RFC), plus a short-term loan 
from the Export-Import Bank. 


(2) The $68.5 million advance was used to 
help finance the additional facilities required, 
but when the metal was all delivered, except 
for interest, the transaction was the same as if 
the metal had been paid for after instead of be- 
fore delivery. The U.S. paid out $240 millions 
altogether under the contracts, and got $240 
millions worth of aluminum in return. 

(3) The money available from U.K. loans 
plus realization on metal sales to U.K., plus 
Alcan’s own funds, exceeded the combined cost 
of the expansion of the aluminum facilities 
needed to meet U. K. demand and of the whole 
giant Shipshaw No. 2 development. 

(4) When the U.S. signed its first contract 


Boundaries Don’t Stop Crime 


“There are 26 different police radios operat- 
ing in the metropolitan Toronto area,” a local 
police chief reported the other day. And the 
situation is probably similar in every other 
built-up area of Canada where suburbs and the 
parent city still refuse to bring such services 
under one control, 

It is no wonder that bank robberies and 
other serious crimes are increasing, especially in 
the smaller communities that ring our centres 
of population. 

This situation is not only dangerous but it is 
ridiculous. Millions of dollars of taxpayers’ 
money are being wasted and municipalities are 
not getting anything like maximum service 
from the taxes raised. 

Community pride and independence is all 
very well in its place. But when it comes to such 
vital services as police and fire protection, 
sanitation, and possibly transportation, some 
unification is not only common sense but it is 
also inevitable. ; 

Crime, fire and disease pay no attention to 
man-dictated boundary lines and the sooner 
citizens, and more particularly their municipal 
officials, learn that elementary lesson the hap- 
pier and safer life will be in our urban areas. 


Inflation Not Fluctuation 


North Bay councilers recently found them- 
selves sufficiently alarmed by the drop in the 
price of government bonds that they sold those 
held by the city and passed a resolution barring 
all future purchase. 

Basis of the councilors’ criticism was the 
allegation that a previous finance minister had 
promised that government bond prices would* 
never be allowed to fall below par. 

No finance minister could possibly make 
such a guarantee. He can and does undertake 
to pay a full face value at maturity but in the 
meantime he can no more predict the bond 
market ahead than he can the weather. 

Unfortunately, however, this misconception 
of the North Bay Councilors has become wide- 
spread. As was suggested by Rolph. R. Corson, 
president of the Chartered Trust Co. in his an- 
nual report to the company shareholders, — 
the political ears of the government had been 
functioning, a tactful announcement made 
months ago might have prevented this general 
misunderstanding.” 

Our real trouble today, of course, is not 
fluctuation but inflation. A few points’ loss on a 
bond bought two or three years ago is nothing 
to be compared with the very real loss in pul 
chasing power of the dollar. It takes three dol- 
lars now to buy the goods that two dollars 
would buy when that bond was purchased. 

The Toronto Telegram makes this poiat 
clearly when it says: “If the North Bay Council 
felt inclined to criticize the government it would 
have been on sounder ground had it censured 
the Cabinet for failing to do more to curb the 
inflation which hits investors particularly hard.” 


Any Of This Is Wrong 


The Ontario Federation of Labor is distri- 
buting a bulletin that pretends to answer a 
recent article in The Financial Post. 

The article made this major point, the alarm- 
ing increase in illegal wildcat strikes last year. 
At least 160 out of 200 strikes in the first 10 
months of the year alone were in this danger- 
ous category. 

To this grave charge the Ontario Federa- 
tion answers “What of it?” 

Strikes, it suggests, are unimportant whether 
illegal or legal as they only amount to a small 
fraction of the total time worked. That’s exactly 
like saying that because burglars steal only a 
tiny fraction of what the world produces there- 
fore we should ignore them. Illegal strikes break 
the law and law breaking threatens the founda- 
tion of our civilization. 

If the Ontario Federation of Labor, the CIO 
and the CCL stopped white-washing this dan- 
gerous trend in unions and began taking some 
disciplinary action against the offenders, they'd 
be doing the public and the unions a real serve 
ice. 


Ten Thousand Scholarships 


One of the major recommendations of the 
Massey Report will be implemented again 
through the earmarking by Ottawa of $7 mil- 
lions in the forthcoming fiscal year as aid to 
universities under a program which started a 


year ago. i i 
But there is also talk that in addition, a 


for Canadian aluminum May 2, 1941, Alcan was 
in a position to expand rapidly, and plants in 
being or planned in the U.S. couldn’t supply 
what was wanted. Consulting engineers had 
been engaged March 6, 1949, to prepare final 
engineering plans for Shipshaw No. Two—13 
months before the U.S. even approached the 
company for large quantities of aluminum. 
Large Canadian expansion had already taken 
place to meet British needs. 


' (5) The average price paid by the U.S. 
under the contracts was 17.6 cents a lb. (ap- 
proximately $240 millions) including the special 
allowance made for the costly bauxite rail haul 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Arvida to avoid the 
war-dangerous Atlantic coast water route. When 
loss on disposal of U.S. Government-owned 
aluminum plants is taken into account, this was 
cheaper aluminum than the U.S. got from its 
own defense plants. An Alcan official estimated 
at the hearing last year that if the 1,364 million 
pounds had been obtained from U.S. defense 
plants, the cost would have been at least $40 
millions greater. 


The U.S. decision to buy aluminum in Can- 
ada was a big factor in the Shipshaw develop- 
ment, and the money advanced for the metal 
helped make the additional power and alumi- 
num-making facilities possible. 


But how that makes present Alcan output 
“Canadian aluminum produced with our own 
wartime RFC funds” is hard to fathom. That 
would mean that every company that makes a 
part payment in advance for goods to be de- 
livered later, is automatically part owner of the 
supplier’s plant. And we doubt if that inter- 
pretation would last long in any court, or 
among fair-minded people, either in Canada or 
the U.S. 


scheme to provide aid to no less than some 10,- 
000 university students is being actively con- 
sidered by Mr. St. Laurent, who may ask Par- 
liament for another $7 millions for this purpose 
at the next session. 


Such a move would be comparable to the 
substantial government assistance given de- 
mobilized veterans after the last war. Despite 
some original misgivings this venture generally 
proved highly successful, mainly because these 
older students settled down to serious study. 
If the new generation which Mr. St. Laurent 
proposes to help can make as good a showing, 
then the country cannot help but benefit and 
the $7 millions of taxpayers’ money expended 
will prove to be an excellent investment. 


In spite of inadequate financial assistance in 
the past, this country has done remarkably well 
in the cultural, artistic and scientific fields. But 
we could do better. 


It is still sadly true of Canada that there are 
men of first-rate intelligence and aptitude in 
the cultural or scientific fields who are being 
denied a chance to pursue their chosen careers 
for lack of money, 


Don’t Like Being Numbered 


After nearly 12% years, Britons will no 
longer be required to carry identity cards, nor 
will they have to notify the authorities when 
they move to a new address. To some, that 
change may seem of little importance. But it 
wilprobably rank as one of the most popular 
domestic moves made by the new Churchill 
government. 


Democracy and individual freedom count for 
a very great deal with the average Britisher. 
It is natural for him to resent regimentation. 
He likes to mind his own business and expects 
other people to do the same. One doesn’t see in 
British railway stations and other public places 
the long lists of forbidden things that are so 
common in certain parts of Continental Europe. 


One of the serious mistakes of the Socialist 
government in Britain was to ignore this in- 
dividualism. During the war, of course, many 
things had to be sacrificed including much per- 
sonal choice. For security reasons there was a 
lot of official checking and restrictions. That 
state of affairs suited the doctrinaire socialists 
perfectly. If they had their way everyone would 
be labeled, would dress alike, eat alike and 
preferably would think alike. 


There was no good reason why a lot of the 
wartime regimentation, including the identity 
cards, should not have ended almost as soon as 
the fighting in 1945 and the army of bureau- 
crats administering this unnecessary business 
put at useful work. But regulation and form- 
filling seem sacred to socialists, 


Can We Untie This Knot 


Will Rogers used to say the traffic problem 
would be solved if use of the streets were re- 
stricted to automobiles that were paid for. 

Some claim the solution is subways, separat- 
ing public and private means of transportation. 
Others would not permit automobiles to enter 
downtown areas and would build parking 
garages on the fringes. Service lanes would 
provide for truck deliveries, and the streets 
themselves would be transformed into gardens 
and access everywhere would be on foot. Princi- 
pal buildings could be linked by tunnels as at 
Rockefeller Centre. 


AtJeast one large Canadian city thinks the 
thing to do is to line its main business streets 
with parking meters, then buy parking sites 
with the money raised. 


Whether these medicines for the traffic prob- 
lem are practical or visionary, one thing is being 
done in some U. S. cities. 


That is to get as many trucks as possible off 
busy downtown streets during business hours. 
Proponents .of this medicine talk about: Pro- 
hibition of through truck traffic; restriction of 
pickups and deliveries by heavy trucks to certzin 
hours; better organization of light truck pickups 
and deliveries to avoid excess calls; provision 
by manufacturers and merchants of more ef- 
ficient loading and unloading facilities. ° 


Some businesses would not welcome such 
restrictions. Meanwhile, we hail the new trend 
in the design of delivery trucks. Without sacrific- 
ing load capacity, some makers are going to 
a shorter wheel-base, cutting overall length by 
nearly two feet. A wider front axle provides 
shorter turning. These features may seem small 
in themselves, but application of such ideas can 
help to ease the congestion and at least postpone 
official restrictions. 


Napier Moore’ 
Serateh Pad 


WE RESPECT the Financial Post's 
Corporation Service for rigid adher- 
ence to its code of ethics and its re- 
fusal to identify the person concerned, 
but we would have sort of liked to 
get in touch with a man who visited 
its offices the other day. 

From the United States, he called 
to get information as to the dates on 
which certain Canadian mining com- 
panies were incorporated—the year, 
the month, the day. He explained 
that he had long been a student of 
astrology — that he had compiled 
planetary charts to guide him in the 
matter of investments. He mentioned 
that his chart on Quemont had been 
quite successful, for he bought that 
stock at 18 cents and sold it at $19, 


Two new charts deal with another ° 


mining company and an oil company, 
both in the penny category. The stars 
indicate that something big is going 
to happen in each case. 

He also intimated that according 
to the heavenly bodies the United 
States will have a monetary collapse 
within a year that will “make Con. 
federate money seem valuable.” Can- 
ada, you will be relieved to know, 
will not be affected. As he put it 
“Canada will be the haven.” 

> > - 


THE GOOD WILL a bank manager 
can generate in a community was 
strikingly demonstrated in Toronto 
last week. William S. Fenwick, man- 
ager of the College and Spadina 
branch of the Royal Bank since 1934, 
has retired. On Thursday night a 
large body of the bank’s customers 
gave in his honor a dinner which will 
long be remembered by those who 
were present. Those responsible for 
the organizing of the tribute, includ. 
ing a number of businessmen in the 
city’s garment industry, did a notable 
job. At $25 apiece, tickets went like 
hot cakes. And Mr. Fenwick was com- 
pletely overwhelmed when, following 
expressions of appreciation for the 
advice, counsel, service and friend- 
ship he had given, he was presented 
with a substantial cheque. 


> cs - 


A MAN WE KNOW has been hav- 
ing a tough time lately. His business 
takés him out a great deal. Toward 
the end of the day he puts in an 
hour or so at his office. But he never 
can find any place to park his car 
off the home-going rush route where. 
on parking is prohibited at that time 
of day and a violation costs $5. The 
other evening, in desperation, he left 
his car on the no-parking street. On 
the windshield he stuck a scribbled 
note reading “Out of Gas.” It worked. 
The police didn’t shove a ticket under 
the windshield wiper. He did the 
same thing the next evening. It 
worked again. But the third time he 
tried it he returned to his car to 
find the usual police ticket under the 
wiper. And next to his “Out of Gas” 
note was another piece of paper. 
Pencilled on it by the traffic cop 
was “Out of Patience.” 

> * 7 

FOR EASE of parking and unpark- 
ing during the winter months we have 
seen nothing to equal the car space 
at the rear of Procter and Gamble’s 
new office building, formal dedication 
of which took place last week. Not 
only is the area paved. Heating pipes 
underneath the paving melt snow as 


it falls and keep the~jot clear at all 
times, 


TO THE READERS of Mayfair we 
reported the shocking case of a well- 
known executive who, risking social 
ostracism by his defiance of a hal- 
lowed code, goes trout fishing with 
worms, 

From the current issue of Hardware 
and Metal we learn that this is the 
height of elegance in comparison with 
things done by other anglers. What 
chills us to our marrow is the paper's 
report of a speech @elivered at this 
month’s convention of the Ontario 
Retail Hardware Association by Pete 
McGillen, Outdoor Editor of the To- 
ronto Telegram. Mr. McGillen was 
talking about the doughty muskel- 
lunge. He said, and we quote: 

“So many tales have been told 
about the famous Ontario muskies 
that when Americans come over 
here to fish for them, and tangle 
with one, they figure they are lucky 
if they don’t break an arm or lose 
a finger. I've met many of those 
visitors around the Kawartha Lakes. 
One was carrying a leaded police 
billy, another had a standard soft- 
ball bat... A third had a Luger 
pistol. He said, ‘McGillen, no muskie 
is going to get away from me.’ It 
didn’t. Eight shots through the head 
of the muskie and through the 
bottom of the canoe and he swam 
ashore towing the fish.” 


* > > 


IN LAST WEEK’S column there 
Was a typographical error. A refer- 
ence to the Department of National 
Revenue came out as the “Department 
of National Revue.” Several people 
have phoned to tell us gleefully that 
Webster's Dictionary defines “revue” 
as “a burlesque.” The printer assures 


us that nothing was farther from his 
mind. 


ee 


Stop Me If— 


The young woman in the automobile 
ahead had her arm out, waving it aim- 
lessly. The driver following could not 
interpret the signal, and the two cars 
wound up in a collision. 

“Lady,” said the man, “I couldn't tell 
what you were signaling.” 

“I wasn’t signaling,” she exclaimed 
astonished. “I was just drying my finger- 
nail polish!” 


. J . 

A sailor, home from a long cruise, 
rushed to a phone and called his girl 
friend. In a few minutes he came out of 
the booth looking very bewildered. 

“She's gonna get married,” he told his 
pal. 

“Aw, forget it,” advised the pal, “there 
are lotsa girls.” 

“Yeah,” replied the sailor, “but she’s 
gonna marry me.” 


Telephones 
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One for Every 
Five Persons | 


Post Scripts 


All-Round Citizen 


Frederick M. Cairns, well known in 
the dairy industry and wholesale 
grocery business, hag been appointed 
to the advisory board of the Canada 
Trust and Huron and Erie Mortgage 
Co. for the Ni- 
agara Peninsula 
region, A _ resi- 
dent of Niagara 
Falls, Cairns in 
addition to a 
successful career ; 
has devotedgs 
much of his§ 
busy life to com- 
munity service. 

Born at Car- 
lisle, Ontario, 
near Hamilton, 
son of a cattle 
droyer, Fred 
Cairns was edu- 
cated at Water- 
down High 
school and Cana- 
dian Business College, Hamilton. 


Cairns is president of the Borden 
Company, Niagara division, and a 
director of the Hamilton division of 
Bordens. He is also president of the 
Niagara Trading Company, a whole- 
sale grocery and confectionery firm, 
which succeeded the original firm, 
W. J. Cairns and Son, founded in 1918. 
A fling in the ice cream business led 
Cairns into the dairy operation which 
some years ago became part of the 
Borden organization, 


MR. CAIRNS 


Public service has been a tradition 
with Cairns. On two occasions he 
served as president of the Greater 
Nfagara Chamber of Commerce, is 
past president and honorary life 
member of the Niagara Lions Club, 
past president and honorary commis- 
sioner of the Boy Scouts, and a di- 
rector of the Canadian Council of 
Boy Scouts. Community Chest, Red 
Cross, Ontario Motor League, 
Y.M.C.A., and many other organiza- 
tions have benefited from his active 
support. He was chairman of the 
Greater Niagara Division during the 
nine Victory Loan campaigns. 


Since 1943 he has been vice-chair- 
man of the Niagara Parks Commis- 
sion, a government agency which op- 
erates the 3,000-acre parks system 
bordering the Niagara river. This 
again is an honorary public service 
post and to Cairns it is a daily 
interest, almost a hobby, 


Lifetime in Forestry 


The woodsman of Canada’s pulp- 
wood domain is a changed man. The 
pulp and paper companies are now 
providing morg stable employment 
and better conditions both as to camp 
accommodations and meals. The 
woodsman however is still a hard- 
working spirited man with a sense of 
humor. In Gordon Cosens’ view, he’s 
one of the best types to be found any- 
where, 


Cosens has just. been appointed 
General Manager of Woodlands op- 
erations for all Kimberly-Clark com. 
panies in Canada and the U. S. These 
are largely concentrated in northern 
Ontario and northwestern Quebec. 

He won't talk 
about himself, 
but he will talk 
about the future 
of Canada and 
of the northland, 
about the woods- 
~*~. men, regenerat- 
ing forests and 
pulp and paper. 
When he talks of 
these things he 
is really telling 
his whole life’s 
story, for he has 
devoted his 
working years 
to Canada’s for- 
ests. Some of 
K-C’s limits are 
stream driven and the pulpwood 
floated cheaply; other sections ship 
their wood by rail. Cutting is carried 
on in a carefully-organizec plan 
across its limits, so much each year 


MR, COSENS 


in each section of each division. This 
helps to stabilize costs; otherwise the 
cheaper more accessible wood might 
be used first and the company would 
have to face much higher costs !n the 
future, It also reduces the fire hazard 
by minimizing the quantity of “slash” 


or brush left in an area in any one 


year. 


Cosens was born in 1901 in Clinton, 
Ontario of a pioneer Huron County 
family. His father was science teacher 
at Parkdale Collegiate in Toronto, 
Graduating from University of To- 
ronto in forestry in 1923, the younger 
Cosens worked for pulp and paper 
concerns for twelve years, then went 
back to U. of T. to teach, and became 
Dean of Forestry in 1942. In 1947 he 
returned to pulp and paper with 
Kimberly-Clark. Asked about crop- 
ping the forests, he says he thinks the 
paper companies are conscientiously 
trying to treat the trees as a crop. 

Since it takes spruce pulpwood in 
northern Ontario 100 years to reach 
maturity, this requires an extremely 
long-range view. Add to this the need 
for -knowledge, as he explains, “A 
tree’s growth is as complicated as 
that of a human being. Medical men 
can’t give all the answers about 
people, ‘we can’t give all the details 
about tree growth. We are progressing 
as quickly as we learn.” 

Kimberly-Clark has its head office 
in the U. S., but most of its wood- 
lands in Canada, LongLac Pulp and 
Paper is a subsidiary, while the back- 
bone industry of Kapuskasing, 
Ontario Spruce Falls Power . and 
Paper, is controlled by K-C, 


Engineers’ President 


When the Association of Consulting 
Engineers of Canada (Montreal) chose 
Harry Holborn Angus as its president 
for the current year it chose a Toron- 
tonian with 48 years’ experience both 
in Canada and the U. S., who has 
served on the executives of profes- 
sional bodies on both sides of the 
border. 

Unassuming and friendly, the deep- 
voiced engineer was born in London, 
Ont., and at seventy is still active as 
head of H. H. Angus and Associates 
Ltd. He also finds time for curling 
and at golf he averages between 95 
and 100. 


Harry Angus graduated from the 
University of To- 
ronto in mech- 
anical enginueer- 
ing in 1904 and 
that year started 
as a junior, serv- 
ing with various 
firms in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. Chi- 
cago, Ill., and 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
In 1918 he re- 
turned to Canada 
as a consulting 
engineer, He op- 
erated on his 
own until 1946, 
when he became 
president of the 
firm he now 
heads. 


He is a member of the Association 
of Professional Engineers of Ontario, 
and was on its executive in 1922 and 
1923 when it was first formed; a past 
president of the Ontario Chapter of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; member of the Engineer- 
ing Institute of Canada and member 
of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilation Engineers. He has 
been on the council of both the New 
York and Ontario chapters of this 
organization. 


Harry Angus has worked, many 
years and many miles apart, on such 
diverse structures as the Hospital for 
Sick Childran in Toronto, university 
buildings at McMaster and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, the Atlas Steel 
plant at Welland, Ont., the Chrysler 
Corp. at Windsor, Notre Dame and 
the Royal Victoria hospitals in Mont- 
real and Edmonton Hospital. 

In 1913 he married Blanche Mowat. 
The Anguses have two sons, Donald 
and Gordon, , 


MR. ANGUS 


What Others 
Are Saying 


Editorial of the Week 
When Are We Going to Start? 


Fredericton Gleaner 


The death of Senator Thomas J. Bourque at 
his home in Richibueto brings to the fore again 
the thorny problem of what is to become of the 
Senate. 


The Senate is, without doubt, at a critical stage 
in its history. The need for such a body has been 
questioned increasingly in recent years. And the 
problem is made more complex by the fact that 
Opposition representation is decreasing rapidly 
in the Upper House. 

At the moment there are only eight Conserva- 
tives out of a membership of 102. There are 7% 
Liberal Senators and 17 vacancies which, it is safe 
to assume, will be filled by government support- 
ers, 


Whether the Senate has any useful function 
in these times is, of course open to question. We 
are inclined to believe, however, that the Senate 
can render a useful service, particularly in reliev- 
ing the House of Commons of certain duties which 
impinge seriously on the time of many of its mem- 
bers, 


As far as the political affiliation of the Sena- 
tors is concerned, the time has come to revise the 
method of appointment so as to ensure that there 
is always an effective opposition. 

For the Senate to be representative of only one 
party would be to defeat its own purpose. 


Other People’s Views 


THE PRESS has reported a judge's ruling that 
a person has a legal right to tell a traffic cop to go 
to hell. And, quips the Kingston Whig-Standard, 
he also has the legal right to tickle a mule’s hind 
legs with a feather duster. 


ONE OF THE BASIC DEFECTS of our whole 
educational system from primary school to 
University, declares the Ofjtawa Journal, “is a lack 
of discipline—a failure to impress upon young 
people from the first that they can have no palm 
without the dust, that knowledge and education 


_ are things which must be toiled and striven for.” 


WHY ARE farm groups so eager to vote for 
government marketing, asks the Vancouver News- 
Herald? “Do they realize: (1) That they are a 
minority among the voters of the country and (2) 
That the one great ambition of the demagogues 
who are always asking for more government 
control of everything is to get the prices of farm 
products under government control, so that they 
can be kept low?” 


THE OIL DEVELOPMENT policy and regula- 
tions of Alberta are now being copied in Saskatche- 
wan. Boasts the Edmonton Journal: “This province 
is acknowledged on all hands to have been notably 
successful in meeting the three basic problems: 
attracting risk capital to find and develop the oil 
deposits, preventing wasteful anl unscientific ex- 
ploitation, and securing an ample share of the 
resulting revenue for the public treasury.” 


WHAT MAKES DAIRYMEN think they are 
entitled to preferential treatment over every 
other producer, asks the Calgary Herald, “They 
can’t or they won't, produce enough butter at a 
reasonable price to take care of the country’s 
needs, and yet they protest indignantly when 
steps are taken to meet the situation, such as 
importing New Zealand butter and legalizing 
margarine, They seem to want a good sturdy 
floor under their profits, but they do not want any 
kind of a ceiling over them. They seem to want 
a guaranteed business, free of any normal risk, 
free of all competition. Further, they tend very 
much to reckon dairying costs on the basis of 
the least efficient producer. Most businesses, 
faced with rising costs, try to meet the situation 
by increasing efficiency, but the dairy industry 
wants to be allowed to go on in the same way it 
always has, and let the public pay the cost of 
lethargy.. There may be something ailing the 
dairy industry, but a subsidy from public funds 
is not the proper cure.” 
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Currently visiting Brazil is 
Ronald A. McEachern, editor of 
The Financial Post. Main points 
of his present travels are Rio 
de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and San- 
tos with side trips inland. On a 
previous assignment south of 
the equator Mr. McEachern 
visited and wrote about nearl 
all the countries of Sout 
America, 


By RONALD A. McEACHERN 
Editor of The Financial Post 


It is pleasant to be a Canadian 
down here in South America. The 
warmth of welcome by the local 
folk is unmistakeable. We are 
not “Yanquis” who, to the com- 
mon way of thinking among 
folks here, are prone to enjoy 
pushing other people around, who 
can get awfully boring with their 
advice and who are so infuriat- 
ingly snobbish about what people 
they let enter even the portals 
of their American clubs. 

In Brazilian minds, we Cana- 
dians are in much the same cir- 
cumstances as they: heirs to a 
land, vast in space, rich in re- 
sources, a land which like theirs 
is developing at a frantic pace. 
We are, like they, a people of 
many racial stocks who have 
found amiability and richness in 
diversity. F 

In previous articles I have told 
about Brazilian Traction, Cana- 


da’s biggest foreign investment | 


and in this great, booming land 
of Brazil, our nation’s most in- 
veterate ambassador. 

“Can you tell me,” I was ask- 


ed, “why so few Canadian firms | 


do business here; why so few 
Canadian business executives 
come here even to take a look 
at the opportunities?” 

My questioner went on: “The 
way this country, and almost all 
the countries of South America, 
are growing, the way their indus- 
trial development is rushing on, 
the way the average standard of 
living is increasing, the way this 
is expanding as a market for the 
kind of goods Canada produces, 
why is it that businessmen who 
are regarded as smart and ener- 
getic back in Canada don’t take 
a look at the money to be made 
here?” 

My questioner — once a Cana- 
dian resident — went on to make 
certain not flattering observations 
about executive complacency, 
and the sheer enjoyment which, 
in his opinion, many extcutives 
get out of sitting in the same 
room in the same comfortable 
chair. 


Are Canadians Missing the Boat? 


Is that fair comment? Are 
Canadian business firms missing 
the boat in Latin America? 


} flying all around 


' Are We Losing Out In 


Here’s Picture From Brazil: Chance tor Salesmanship 


including Mexico southward to 
the pole. 


In 1939 the total value of trade, 
both ways, was only about $35 
millions — peanuts! 

The war did many things to 
Latin America. The critical fact 
is this: The social and economic 
forces which set the pattern for 
national histories were such that, 
simultaneously with World War 
II, Latin America came alive and 
modern and dynamic, and its 
tempestuous zeal for adaptation 
to the ways of the rest of the 
western world was unleashed, 

This great continent and 
archipelago of warm-hearted 
people, wise in the ways of hap- 
py living, had reached the stage 
where the economic pressures of 
European and Asian war, easily 
nudged it from an eighteenth 

}to a twentieth century economy 
and point of view. 


| Trade Pattern Changes 


| This sudden emergence of Latin 
America as a market in the North 
American sense of the word, has 
|not been entirely overlooked by 
some Canadians. 
Our pre-war total of $35 mil- 
j lions of trade both ways soared 
in 1950 to two-way business of 
about $357 millions and in 1951 
| to about $458 millions. 


| Last yedt Canada sold more 
i than $208 millions of goods to 
Latin American countries. What 
goods? These countries have 
always been an important market 
for Canadian wheat, flour and 
|,salt cod. 
The. new business includes 
|newsprint, aluminum, asbestos, 
| farm machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, and a wide range of other 
| things from knitting needles to 
Anger cattle, from large cargo 
ships to planeloads of baby 
chicks. 

Who are the people doing good 
| Latin American business? 
| Massey-Harris and its cosmo- 
polite boss James S. Duncan are 
obviously the first names that 
come to mind. Whether you visit 
a Chileno or Argentine estanico, 
or a Brazilian fazenda (they both 


mean big farms) you will almost | 


inevitably see Massey-Harris ma- 
chinery going to work, and some- 
times to Mr. Duncan’s perturba- 
tion it is Cockshutt machinery. 


De Havilland Aircraft of Can- 
jada is another outfit which has 
done good business in these lovely 
lands. 
| Over a year ago, it sent a 
sample of its new Beaver plane 
the southern 
continent. The Beaver carries a 
lot, takes a remarkably short 
runway, is designed for reliability 


and utility. 


I've been discussing the facts| The Beaver was modestly flown 


with a lot of businessmen here | all around; no torrent of high | 
and, (I say it very politely) I| pressure salesmanship was pour- 
find it surprising that in these | ed on. But the result was around 
markets Britons and Belgians, | $400,000 in sales for de Havil- 


French and Germans, Dutch and | land and another. $400,000 worth 


| But the fact remains that real 
|Canadian salesmanship is very 
short down here. 


The place swarms with sales- 
men from every other trading 
nation. Where are the Canadians? 
Is everybody out of step but 
Johnny Canuck? 


For Canada, 
extremely important, because in 
recent years our trade and our 
foreign markets have become 
dangerously concentrated. The 
United States has become more 
and more the market basket in 
which so many of the eggs on 
which our national prosperity de- 
pends are located, 

Just a few figures to show the 
pattern of what has happened: 


Demestic Exports 1930° re51° 
exeluding gotd— Millions of Dollars 


To U.K, & Commonwealth 
countries 


To U.S. & possession . 


787 
2,123 


To Latin America ......... i79 


De BUSS vccesecevscsssee. @& 213 
To other foreign countries 769 3,535 
*All figures for 11 months ended Nov. 


Note that a good deal of the 
export volume to United King- 
dom and Europe is ECA ma- 
terials. 


Lament it though we may, the 
fact that our traditional market, 
the United Kingdom and the 
Commonwealth, is for us a very 
dim prospect. All that market 
is in dire exchange difficulty and 
our trade there is likely to be- 
come more difficult before it gets 
easier. 


Putting our eggs in more 
baskets is elementary. wisdom, 
especially in view of the uncer- 
tainty of U. S. trade and tariff 
policies, . 

The Latin America Market 

Latin America, fast growing in 
every respect, is worth a pen- 
etrating look. 
Sure: a good deal of Latin 


| America has exchange difficul- 
ties too. 


The countries producing all the 
dollars they need for imports are 
Cuba, and Dominica (sugar), 
Guatemala and Salvador (coffee), 
Venezuela (oil), Honduras (ban- 
anas) and Panama (big U. S. 

}canal zone payrolls, etc.). 

In other Latin American coun- 
| tries, industrial development and 
the standard of living is increas- 
ing so rapidly that their dollar 
earnings can’t keep pace, hence 
| dollars for imports are rationed. 
| This applies in Brazil, Colombia, 
| Peru, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina 
| and Mexico (free exchange but 
import controls). 


Exchange and import controls 
may impede but certainly they 
don’t blockade all trade. It is 
merely a question of the priority 
of importance the various states 
attach to items of merchandise. 

What about barter deals? 


Coleman Lamp did a barter 
deal in which it exchanged a 


the question is/| 


Swedes, Americans and Japanese | Of business is in immediate pros- 


are doing so very, very hand- 
somely. 

Where are the Canadian ex- 
plorers of business and profit op- 
portunity? 

Let me tell the happy part of 
the story first. 


In the figures I’m going to cite | 


I'm talking about all Latin 
America — everything from and 


| pect. 


| business in Latin America. There 
are also the flour mills, the grain 
people, the chemical people like 
| Dow and Shawinigan (C-I-L has 
ja “cousin” company down here 


handling chemicals of the Dupont- | 


| ICL empire). 


TALK ABOUT 


TRAIL BLAZING! 


Read what Mr. E. C. Holub of 
Dawson Creek, B.C. has to say 
about his Hillman Minx following 
a 4,000 mile trip over the tough 
Alaska Highway—including 100 


miles in a raging blizzard. 


"| went from Edmonton, Alto., to Fairbanks, 
Alaska and back— 4,016 miles — without so 
much as a flat tire, or mechanical trouble. 


“On my retum, | confronted 


a blizzard raging 


across country; swirling, blinding snow, through 
which | had to break trail for over 100 miles. 


"| could continue on and on, sir, but in short, 
what | would like to convey to you is, my 
admiration for this wonderful, economical, 
reliable means of transportation.” 


+ 


A Big Market? 


| shipment of parts for some par- | 
jana pine. How Coleman liked 
the deal, I don’t know. 


But trade experts tell me I| 
{should warn of the perils of | 
|}most barter deals. Usually it 
| has to be handled by an import- 
export house. Usuallyit involves 
still more people coming into the 
commission picture, hence hoist- 
ing prices out of line, 


In short, on a barter deal the 
profit usually has to be long and 
before the deal is all over, cost 
and price factors can get all out 
of focus. 

Here are a few over-all facts 

| about the Latin American market. 

In general it is a good profit 
market but competition is vigor- 
ous, 


It is no longer primarily a price 


there are now a great many 
Latin Americans who want first- 
rate to luxury merchandise. 


Have More Millionaires 


“Remember this,” I was told 
by an experienced Brazilian. 
“Here in South America we still 
don’t have a large number of 
what you would call your middle 
class. A bigger proportion of 
our population is poorer than 
yours, but a bigger proportion 
of our population is very much 
richer than yours. We have many 
| who are becoming rich. We have 
la lot of millionaires, far more 
thah you.” 


Another point: Latin America 
is 20 separate markets, That is, 
you do business with each mar- 
| ket direct. The reason is because 
of local characteristics, local laws 
and because of lack of an internal 
continental 
tem. 


How much domestic electricity 
is used is one measure of a coun- 
try’s standard of living. 

| Paulo in 1930 average annual 

| domestic use was 410 kwh. In 

11947 it was 1551 and is substan- 
tially higher now. (This compares 

|favorably with many North 
American cities, but remember 
factors of climate, availability of 

| other fuels, etc.) 

Henry Borden, president of 
Brazilian Traction and a frequent | 
visitor said not long ago: | 

“It is my opinion that Cana- 
dian manufacturers as a whole 
have not made and are not yet | 
making sufficient efforts to cap- 
ture their proper share of that 

| (Latin American) market which 
is being rapidly developed by 

} others. I believe that Brazil’s 

| future is unlimited. I also believe | 
that Canada can and should play 
an increasingly important role in 
the development of that great 

and friendly country.” 


transportation sys- 


In Sao 


Brazil Tops Latin America 


OTTAWA (Staff) — Booming 
Brazil led as Canada’s most im- 
portant Latin American customer 
last year. Brazil's total purchases 
from Canada amounted to $53,- 
684,000. 
| However, this happy state of 
‘affairs is accompanied with a rise 


As Canadian Customer in ’5] 


| I have mentioned only a few | 
| of the Canadian firms doing good | 


in Brazilian draft indebtedness 
for January of $18.6 millions to a 
total of $105.1 millions, the high- | 
est since November, 1949. 


Also in January, Brazil’s draft 
payments dropped by $14.1 mil- 
lions to less than half the Decem- 
ber level. Prompt payments of 
that country’s drafts also dropped 
from 39.2% to 26.5%. 


| Principal factors contributing | 
to the deterioration of collection 
are believed to be the short sup- 
ply of dollar exchange, slower 
unloading of shipments because 
of port congestion, and a slacken- 
ing in local currency payments by 
individual importers encumbered 
by rising inventories. 


A continuation of these factors, 
combined with Brazil’s tighter 
foreign exchange regulations 
might affect this year’s trade with 
Canada. 

Canada’s over-all 


exports to 


Latin America last year rose 42% | 


in value. This was reflected in 
Canada’s increase in all exports 
abroad last year (25% over 1950) 
The top three Latin American 
buyers in Canada last year were 
Brazil, Mexico and Venezuela. 


Ottawa Paying 
More for Money 


In line with the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflationary policy | 
and the recent strengthening in 


interest rates, Federal Finance 


Department has sold to the chart- | 


ered banks an issue of Govern- 


ment of Canada deposit certifi- 
cates for $200 millions bearing 
interest at 158% or one-quarter 
of one per cent higher than the 
| issue it will retire: a 14%% issue, 
|maturing Feb. 26. The new de- 
posit certificates are dated Feb. 


or bargain-basement market. 
So vast has been the develop- 
ment of the past 10 years that 


|} Decemoer ....... 


Limited 
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The accompanying table shows 
that most of the reduction in bank 
holding of municipal bonds oc- 
curred after April 30. 


Municipal Bond Holdings 
of Chartered Banks 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


19351 1950 
192,114 164,533 
192,087 164,178 
191,964 165,477 
190,204 167,562 
186,186 
183,044 
180,246 
179,270 
174,886 


* 6 6 ° i 
Municip’! Holdings' 
Although new issues of munici- | 
about $34 millions higher than in 
1950, the holdings of the chartered | 
lions during the year. | 
The reduction in bank holdings | 
ment between the chartered | 
banks and the Bank of Canada to} 
which might have an inflationary 
effect. Municipal securities are 
ment of Canada Securities” which | 
might be inflationary and bank | 
from $172 millions at the end of 
June, 1950, (just about the start | 
lions by Dec, 3], 1950, declined to | acre eae 
$167 millions by Dec. 31, 1951. | cee : 
brought about by maturing of S U A d 
issues held by th. anks which et p war S 
issues. 
The banks usually like munici- 
good, especially in recent years,| “Every Canadian is exposed to 
and yields are better than on! package design. We are sponsor- 
increasing in recent months.| agement through recognition to 
Moreover as many municipal|Canadian package designers,” 
part maturing each year, they | of Rolph, Clark, Stone Ltd., To- 
suit the banks which like short}ronto, and chairman of the 
the banks to maintain their | mittee of the Packaging: Associa- 
liquid position, more easily. | tion of Canada, said in announc- 
when municipal issues : 
3 aoe of an all-Canadian Packaging 
were included among the securi- | Award. 
gong /I reduction of holdings| Canada more self-sufficient in 
was an obvious course. the packaging field by raising 
pects, however, the banks had | expected to highlight many new 
been reducing their investments | defense packaging designs. 
total investments of the banks/ Major groups — Consumer and 
fell almost $411 millions during | Industrial — and five categories: 
rose $225 millions and total public | flexible wraps. Judging will be 
deposits in Canada increased on the basis of utility and sale- 
During this period, the banks Certificates of merit will be 
developed a desire to maintain a awarded to the winning manufac- 
ee ee the annual Packaging Conference, 
and this ratio, which had declined 
from 10.1% in the latter half of '° be held in Toronto next Octo- 
1951, rose to 11% by Dec. 31,1951. 2° °m exhibition across the 
country. 
ing the contest are W. K. Young, 
(consumer packaging), Steel Co 
|packing), Automatic Electric 
(Canada) Ltd. and F. L, Damon, 
137,635 | Ltd. 
137 5 | 


Curbs Cut Banks’ | 
pal bonds in Canada in 1951 were | 
banks were down about $26 mil- | 
is largely attributed to the agree- | 
curtail credit for all purposes | 
classed among the “Non-Govern- | 
holdings of these, which rose} 
of the Korean war) to $193 mil-| 
Most of this decline was 
were not replaced with newer | - 
For Pack 
pal bonds. Their record has been or ac apine 
government issues and have been, ing this contest to give encour- 
issues are serial bonds, with a|/Clair Stewart, art director) 
term issues because they enable | Canadian Package Design Com- 
But ing this week the establishment 
ties considered likely to be in- The contest is intended to make 
Apart from inflationary as- package design standards. It is 
generally as their loans rose. Thus Entries will be divided into two 
1951, while total loans in Canada| carton, glass, metals, plastics, and 
$245 millions. ability, as well as eye-appeal. 
higher ratio of cash to deposits | TTS, suppliers and designers at 
1950 to 9.8% in the first half of ber. Winning entries will then 
Helping Mr. Stewart in arrang- 
of Canada; B. B. Shier, (industrial | 
199 | president, Collett-Sproule Boxes 
January .......66 
February bdsesese shirt 
PRICE BROS. & CO. reports 
9 that in future its capital stock 
158,570 will *e interchangeably transfer- 
158.301; able at Montreal Trust Co. of- 
fices in Montreal, Toronto and| 


183,786 160,542 
189,789 155,372 . 
Halifax. 


193,704 161,262 


172,822 
172,421 
175,328 
179,875 
September . 181,548 
October 

November .. 


174,172 
170,417 
167,27¢ 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Government, Munjcipal 


and Corporation Securities 


HAMILTON 


bata ata nae onrree a POR ge ers: 
7 oat & 


” 


£5 wet hd . 


5h 
Widnes 


FROM FOREST... 
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A. ce Ames & Co. 


Members 


Toronto Stock Exchang 


Montreal Stock Exchange 


Business Established 1889 


WINNIPEG VANCOUVER 
KITCHENER 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


VICTORIA 
OWEN SOUND 
LONDON, ENG. 


CALGARY 
ST. CATHARINES 





HEAD OFFICE. WINNIPEG 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Agency Building, Edmonton, Alta. McCallum-Hill Building, Regina, Sask. 


221 A-Bth Ave., W., Calgary, Alta 407 Avenue Building, Saskatoon, Sask. 


1 Royal Bank Building, Brandon, Man. 


STOP 


aE 
ACCIDENTS 


Slipping and fatigue 
are two main Causes 
of industrial accidents. 
DO-ALL, the deep- 
ribbed rubber and 
rayon matting ensures 
a non-slip surface 
anywhere, cushions 
busy feet to ease 
fatigue. Cut accidents 
... and cut costs 

with DO-ALL! 


DO-ALL Rubber 
Matting is readily 
adaptable to Entrances ¢ 
Lobbies ¢ Corridors « 
Ramps and 

Industrial Work Areas 


RUBBER MATS FOR EVERY PURPOSE © SANITATION FOR THE NATION 


G. H. WOOD & COMPANY LIMITED 


ea MONTREAL. VANCOUVER ba 


...TO FINISHED PACKAGE 


SELON OOO AOE ANNA NEG LIE: ITE IE CO OT AE - ‘ . 
~ * 5 ee Mere + ~~. > ‘ 


As ee ae 


yet BPs 


kraft shipping cases and containers req: 


selection of raw materials .. ) the me 


cessing ., . and expert fabrication. A unique feature of 


‘the Bathurst organization is that i ee: 


s this whole 


procedure through from start%o finish: ot . from the 


woodlands cutting areas to your owa 
floor. ke 


hod 


* 


of all products of Shipping Conteiners 
Kraft Containers Limited.” Cr eee 
Buyers of shipping meseriels: 


# Mas 
Pg 4 


PIE 
the a ver 


shipping room 


4 ys fet MORE AS 
That is one reason why we ‘ean $0 confidently 


recommend the quality «+. value|. = éand dependability 
Bt A ee he aed +. . 
Li 


| 27; mature Aug 27. 


The higher interest rate will | 
mean a cost of $1,375,000 for the | 
use of the money for six montha, | 
}or $250,000 more than it cost} 
under the previous issue. 


Does the higher cost of these | 
deposit certificates mean a fir-} 
ther advance in interest rates, | 
possibly affecting market prices 
for Federal Government bonds? 


drive in style... for less per mile 


HILLMAN 77in2x 


A Rootes Group Produc? 

Rootes Motors (Canada) Limited 
Montreal @ Toronto * Vancouver 
Concessioncires for the Rootes Group ond Rover Products 


S2-i-™ 


Informed quarters say no, it Ae a, WS, Cn ee cl: al Py 
has no significance of that kind. i ne a é a 
One banker thought: “Its just ; ° ? ; 
being realistic. The former rate 
was out of line with general con- 
ditions. This change brings the 
interest rate for depogit certifi- 


cates nearer the actual market.” 


Chas. Simpson Moter Sales Ud., 106-8 Main St. S., 
Weston. Tel; MU. 1124 
Yorktown Motors Limited, 623 Yonge St., Tel: RA. 2184 
Zime Bros. Auto Service, 3262 Dundas St. W., 
Tel: MU. 1023 
Boker’s Sales & Service, Yonge St, & Oak Ave., Richvale 


Bristol Motors Lid., 910-918 Yonge Street—Tel: KI, 5125 
Cronin Motor Seles, Coxwell & O'Connor Dr. Tel, Gl. 5447 
Art luker Motor Sales, Lorne Park—Tel: 4146 

Lyndhurst Motor Sales, 815 Danferth Ave. Tel: Gl. 5406 
Shuity's Moters Limited, 645 Eglinten Ave. W. Tel: MA.0363 


} CONTAINERS LIMITED, MONTREAL, 


PAPER COMPANY LIMITED, BATHURST, N.B. 
pr ert 4 
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ROYAL BANK APPOINTMENTS U. S. Soap Firm 


e . . * . R I ts H 
‘Still More Men Than Women in Canada) 1% ter tree goater mition 


But the Ladies Have Been Catching Up 


& Gamble Co. of Canada at To- 
ere are 168,316 more men 


ronto is “a major forward move 
in our Canadian growth,” presi- 
than women in Canada—enough 
to have a city larger than Edmon- 


dent W. E. Williams stated at a 
jton, or Quebec, or Halifax with 


dedicatory meeting. 
Excess 
jno women. This is very different 


“Since the war we have rein- 

Males Males Over | vested every cent made in Canada 
|from the United States where 
there is an excess of 1,431,000 


of Total Perio |in the form of additional plant 
Population Population | 44 office facilities,” Mr, Williams 

females—19 per thousand popula- 1901 
| tion, compared with Canada’s ex-| 4971 


50.6 2 said. “During that period, our 
53.0 60 annual payroll has tripled—our 
cess of males of 12 per thousand | newfoundland 
population. 1951 361,416 


51.2 24 investment has tripled—and our 
50.7 14 number of employees has 
doubled.” 
tra-modern office build- 
In 1941, Candda’s excess was | Prince Edward Island bse’ bolton ‘ seclen of multi- 
26 males per thousand, and in| 1951 ....... race 50,218 ations 7 
1911 it vee 60 per thousand, 1911 93,7 47,060 Se Sees 
1666 it was really serious—266 per| 1901 103 259 51,900 undertexen by tie company; Cee 
thousand—63.3% of the ponpula- 1871 04.021 47,121 nation’s largest manufacturer in 
tion - na make The desu hin Nova Scotia its field, since 1946, it was said. 
. . eer eo - B 1951 Some 200 Canadian and U. S. 
D. $. ANDERSON a rae * . ae ana at} 1911 government, business, and civic 
}the time, intendant Jean aion, 1901 
brought thousands of young! 1871 eaSiee aeeeene bal sac co 
“King’s Girls” across the Atlantic | New Brunswick ——_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
to wed his sturdy settlers. 1951 515,697 259, 256,486 0.3 ; . . 
An excess of men over women| 1911 351,889 79,86 172,022 51.1 22 Assistant Industrial 
usually indicates a country’s 331, 


gfe 331,120 162,481 0.9 Commissioner 
youth. Canada has one of the 


1871 285,594 139,706 Sid 
; ; uebec 
| highest masculinity rates in the ae 
world. And within the country 1911 2,003,232 1,011,502 911,730 0.5 
itself, the most recently settled 
————_<- | areas have the highest percentage 


648,898 #24454 124,444 00 Mr. J. H. ' 

red ty 316 sea bti 95,475 00 of Yorkshire Securities Limited and was appointed Vice 
of men over women, Yukon and 
Northwest Territories lead, fol- 


’resident of The Yorkshire group in 1947. He is President 

Ontario <a ent a : ve nV ancouver Stock Exchange and has been in the financial 
WD51L secceee 4,507,542 2,314,170 business for twenty years. During the war he was Deputy 

lowed by Alberta, Saskatchewan 1911 2 vas 214 ! ” , cn Timber Controller in the Department of Munitions and Supply. 

and British Columbia. Fifty years 1901 2,162,047 oveicee 

ago the masculinity bias was still 

higher in these sections, 


1871 1,620,851 828,500 : ; Mr. Kaye, who joined the Company in England, came to 

Manitoba i Be st . Canada in 1934, The Directors have accepted his resignation 

1951 776.541 aoa nia } il with regret and are pleased to announce that he will continue 
Since 1901, Manitoba has 
dropped from an excess of 86 
males per thousand to 16 per 


1911 455,014 10,056 as a Director. 
1901 295,711 Lin We 

thousand, Ontario from 30 per 

| thousand to 6 per thousand, while 


Provincial Record of Population by Sex 


Total Male Female 
CANADA 
1951 


WIL seccees 


7,088,873 
3,821,995 
2,751,708 
1,869,264 


6,920 £56 
3,384,648 
2,619,607 
1,819,993 


7,206,643 
6,371,315 
3,689,257 
; J. H. LAMPREY 
185,143 176,273 51.2 
48.211 
46,659 
51.300 
46,900 


51.0 
50.2 
50.3 
50.1 


642,584 3 50.6 
492,338 2 P| 2 i 10 
459,574 233,042 22 12 50.8 
387,800 104,008 50.0 


Cc. t, WALKER 


Appointment of C. t. Wolker, Monager of Toronto Main Branch, to special duties at 
Head Office, Montreal, is announced by The Royo! Bonk of Canada. He will be 
succeeded by D. S, Anderson, Manager of the bonk's Main Branch ot Calgary since 
February, 1951, Important changes at several of the bank's western branches ore 
iso announced. W. A, Hyndman, Manager at Edmonton, succeeds Mr. Anderson, | 
being replaced by F. J. C. Caine, Manager of Portage Avenue branch of Winnipeg. 
4. M, Bankes, in charge of the bank's Business Development Deporiment at Calgary, | 
becomes Manoger at Porlage Avenue. 3K 


The Directors of THE YORKSHIRE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


| and its associated companies announce the appointment of 
Mr. J. H. Lamprey as President of The Yorkshire group, 
effective March 31st. 


Mr. G. Peter Kaye, President since 1944, has resigned to take 
up the position as Headmaster of Shawnigan Lake School 
on Vancouver Island 


4,055,681 2,022,127 2,033,554 40.9 


Lamprey joined the Company in 1945 as Manager 

ST. JOSEPH, QUE. School | of 
Commission has sold $180,000 4% 
bonds due Jan. 15, 


school and modifications to 
Brothers’ residence Provincial 
1953-67 to a} grant of $125,000 payable in eight 
syndicate including Desjardins,! annual installments 
Couture Inc. and Credit Inter-| debt at June 30, 
provincial Ltd. at 96.93. Net cost) Population of 
4.50%. Proceeds for enlargement in 1951, 2,679. 


Long-term 
1951, $4,000. } 
school corporation 


OB 
The Yorkshire group of companies is controlled in the United 
; Kingdom and, in addition to Mr. Kaye and Mr. Lamprey, 
iit 71 y ae = has on its Canadian Board of Directors Messrs. A. H. William- 


—_ 1871 228 iy ite 
Saskatchew an 
1051 =., . mh7 i 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


“Labor Roundup"—another Post exclusive — reports on the 


practical side of industrial relations week by week. 


Keep 


yourself in touch with the trend of union activity, 


Read The Pinamial Pow, 


BY MAIL ONLY $6 A YEAR 


We are pleased to announce that te 
are now connected by private wire with 


Eastern Securities Company Limited 


Members, Investment Dealers Association of Canada 


offices at Saint John, Moncton and 
Fredericton, N.B. Halifax, N.S., 
Charlottetown and Summerside, P.E.I. 


Greenshields & Co 


|} to show an exces 


| Prince 


gives a bias towards men, 
l last decade how ever, 
jin the 
| immigration total shifted in favor 


|; women, 


Quebec has remained about the 
same, Quebee is the only province 
s of females over 
males—just two per thousand 
On the Atlantic coast, New: 
foundland has an excess of men 
double the national average, | 
Edward Island is well over 
it, Nova Scotia equal to it and 
New Brunswick half as high 
There are more male than 
female births, but women's 
greater longevity more than bal 
this. Large immigration 
In the 
it was only 
years that the 


ances 


last two 


of men, for so many Canadian 


| : 
soldiers brought back wives from 


abroad. Immigration has heid up} 
Ontario’s excess of men over 
Today, about two-thirds 


COMPANY 


19th 

ot 

ayt 
Alberta 


o17ao 
40.441 


ak, ; t yoy thy 


tt wa au 
sow 


pol 
iyi 
Heitioh Columbia 
wal 
mit 
ot 
tayt 
Yukon and NWOT 
twat 
wit s 
BOOS wececes 47 44h 
48,000 2 


6100 14 


of the grants to Canada are 
men and half of the 
total new settlers come to Ontario, 

This table is compiled from 
previous census reports and from 
the latest results of the 1951 


REPORTS 


ime 


ove one 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial statements, The 


Financial Post has a uniform methed of presenting corporation accounts. 


Variations 


from the companies’ publiched reports are footnoted, 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO, OF 
CANADA LTD. net profit for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1951, was $§,413,- 
642—down 22.59% from the previous 


| year’s net of $6,994,243. 


When the last of the four interim 
dividends was declared, on Oct. 10, 
1951, it became evident that earnings 
for the year would not justify con- 
tinuance of the previous rate and 
the sum of interim dividends for 
1951 was reduced to 40c per common 
share, as compared with 50c for the 
previous year. Coincident with the 
declaration of final dividend of 2'4c 
a share for 1951, directors declared | 
an interim dividend on common 
shares of 10c per share payable on 
March 31, 1952. 

“By September, 1951, costs of leaf 
tobacco, packaging, transportation 
and particularly of labor, together 
with the higher income taxes, re- 
quired a price increase which was | 
made effective from Oct. 1, 1951,” 
President E. C. Wood says. 

There was a strike of all factory 
employees below the rank of super- 
visor in some of the company’s plants 
for six weeks last year, lasting until | 
Sept. 24. 

“By restricting the sale of cigar- 
ettes manufactured in Canada, high 
rates of excise tax have limited the 
use of Canadian-grown tobacco and 
other supplies and affected industrial 
and farm employment dependent 
on the industry,” Mr. Wood says 
commenting on the Government's 
tobacco tax. 


end was down $3,541 from the 1950 
figure. New equipment purchased 
totaled $30,126. 

Company's increased 
in Nordic Hosiery Ltd., made during 
1950, has resulted in greatly in- 
creased dividends from that source, 
a total of $51,871 being received 
during 1951, President E. D. Gordon 
says. 


investment | 


INCOME ACCOUNT 

Years Ended Dec, 31: 1951 
Net earnings ......++. $145,723 
Less: Deprec, .....++ 26,459 
Income tax res, e 28554 
Net profit 90,710 
Less: Divds 40,500 27,000 
Surplus for year .... 210 66,956 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Common see $3.36 $3.48 
Paid --» 1,00+0,50 1,00 
CONDE —" BALANC E SHEE , 

1 


1950 
$168,498 

20,411 

44.131 


Inventories qse0 eee 

Total curr, assets” eee 
Investments . 

Misc. assetsa . 
Fixed assets . 

Total assets 
Bank loans .... 

Accts, & tax. pay. 
Dividend pay. . 

Total curr. liab, 
Capital stock ........ 
Earned surplus .. 

aIncl. ref. EPT 
Working capital 


TORONTO MORTGAGE CO. net 
profit for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1951, was $86,787--down 5.30% from 
the previous year’s net of $91,650. 

Liabilities to the public totale 


“Federal excise tax rates in Can- jj 


ada compared to those in the U. S. | 
are over twice as great on cigars, | 
cigarettes, | 


three times greater on 
and 13 times greater on cut and 
plug tobacco,” 
concludes: 
“With excise taxes on cigarettes 
over 2% times the manufacturer’s 


selling price (excluding such taxes) | 


it is obvious that the smoker in 
Canada is being discriminated 
against as compared with the person 
who does not buy tobacco products.” 

A. R. Tilley became a director on | 
March 18, 1951, | 

Annual meeting is on March 18, 
in Montreal. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


he points out, and) 


11a5.91 Ve 


vans 15,8 


; census 


| Sex. 


;new 
| for $261,700. 
| adopted for 


| required to 


end | able 


| in January, 


d | — | per share ees 


' nnvag 
aw ao uel 
aie 
vane 15005 


O41An7 


0 10,590 
"4 11,139 

260 14,088 67.7 
4274 


23,726 50.6 


which gives the popula- 
tion by electoral districts and by 
The total 
Canada is the revised 
The preliminary figure was 13,- 


’ 869,206, 


$1,763,807 ($1,943,393 in 1950) secured 


chiefly by liquid assets of $642,806 
($938,880) and mortgages amounting 
to $3,484,462 ($3,322,427). 
Debentures maturing 
year totaled $427,500. 
debentures have been issued 
Following its policy 
the last 12 years, the 
company renewed only a portion of 
its maturing sterling debentures, 
President G. B. Strathy reports. 


during the 


New mortgage loans and renewals | 


after examination of present values 
of the properties in 
amounted to $914,900. 
The profit on 
($86,787) 
from the 
This is 


ordinary 
again showed 

previous year 
about $12,000 less 
pay regular dividends. 
sale of investments, 
profit on sterling deben- 


a decline 
($91,650). 


Profits on 
exchange 


tures and credits for over-provision | 


for taxes in other years amounted 
to $67,274. The company was thus 
not only to pay the regular 
dividend, but also to continue to pay 
1952, the extra dividend 
of 42 of 1%. After payment of 1951 
dividends this surplus account was 
increased by $2200. 


1951 1950 
Liabs. to public* $1,763,807 $1,943,393 
Shareholders’ equity . 2,408,461 2,362,914 
*Secured by: 
Miges. 
Office premises ..... 
Liquid assetsé 642,806 
Total .. 4,172,268 
4Includes bonds and stocks 
Net profit 86,787 91,450 
$4.40 £4.65 
- 5.004 0.50 5.00+-0.50 


3,484,462 
45,000 


3,322,427 
45,000 
938.880 
4,306,307 


SALE BY TENDER OF STEEL MILL 


BEING THE LAND, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT OF 
QUALITY STEELS (CANADA) LIMITED 


LONDON, 


LAND: Consisting of 7.94 
the banks of the Thames 


acres more 
River in the City 


ONTARIO 


located on 
of London, 


or le ss, 


population of | 
14,009,429. | 


Refiewals and | 


question, | 


business | 


than is| 


son, E. W 
and 


Mr. 


Messrs. 
R. H. 


Island and will 


has been in 
moved in 


Mr, Armand Viau, Industrial Commissioner 
of the City of Québec, announces that the 
City authorities have appointed Mr. Pou! 
Mignault, Master of Commerce of Laval 
University, 48 Secretary to the Industrial | 
Commission and Assistant Industrial Com- 
missioner. * 


. Lamprey, 
R. 
Edgell is al 
continue to serve 
business in British 
1950 to its new office premises in 
900 West Pender Street, 
at 737 Fort Street, 


R. R. Arkell and E. 
Edgell and R. L. 

sO Vice-Pres 
in that capacity. 
h Columbia 


established 1888 
900 West Pender 





44 Wall Street, 


Members N 


DIR 


Beverly Hills, Boston. Buffalo, Houston, 


Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 


40 Adelaide St. 


Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Stock Exchange 


Niagara Falls, St. Cat h: rines, Br 
Montreal, New Ollawa, 


Oshawa 
Kitchene 





Trent on, Welland, 











These Debentures having been 


NEW ISSUE 


Yew York Stock Exchange, New 
and other principal American Exchang 


Pittsburg 


W., Toronto 


MEMBERS 
Montreal Curb Market 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


DIRECT WIRES 


rockville, 
Owen 


sold, this advertisement app 


We wish to announce a Direct Wire Service to 


™ Sy 
SuieLps & Company 
New York 


Yor} 


ECT WIRES TO 
Little 
Philadelphia, 


Tos 


Angeles, Tucson, Chi “age, 
Washington, D.C, 


Or 


Vancouver Stock Fxchange 
Calgary Stock Exchange 


TO 
“ampbel Hanover, 
Sound, St. Thomas, St 
Woodstock, 


fora King 


ratford, 


ars as @ malier of record, 


$50,000,000 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 


10-Year 4% Series “‘I’? Debentures 


Unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 
Province of Quebec 


To be dated March Ist, 1952 


To mature March Ist, 1962. 


(Callable on or ‘after March Ist, 1961) 


B. Bull of Vancouver 
Mayhew of Victoria. 
ident in charge of Vancouver 
The Company 
since 1888 and 
Yorkshire House, 
Vancouver. Offices are also maintained 
Victoria, and in England. 


Vancouver, B.C. 


Ontario. The property line parallels Philip Street on the 
north and the Thames River on the south with the main 
line of the London and Port Stanley Railway on the west- 
ern boundary and the manufacturing plant of General 
Steel Wares Limited on the eastern boundary, There are 
railway siding facilities on both the northern and southern UBSCRIPTIONS W 


Years Ended Dec, 31: 1951 1950 
$ $ 


Oper, profit be found in the of 

Add: Invt, inc. 

Less: Deprec, ..+..- 
Bond int, . 
INCOME TAX seeees oe 

Net profit 

Less: 6% pf, divd, ... 


+ 10,308,948 10,460,481 
1,812,559 2,506,700 
950,928 995,666 
720,750 670,750 
5,036,187 4,306,522 | 
5,418,642 6,994,243 
474,443 481,800 | 


PRICE: 100 and accrued interest, yielding 47% 


% ip We eee ne” 


03.52-2 


CHECK NOISE... 


FOR OFFICE EFFICIENCY 
by Moderri Sound Conditioning 


The quality of the work your office staff turns 
out depends not on how good they are, but 
on the conditions under which they are re- 
quired to work. The most highly trained and 
experienced personnel can't work efficiently, 
avoid mistakes or remain alert in noisy, 
disturbing surroundings. CHECK NOISE 
your office by installing Acousti-Celotex 
Sound Conditioning. It will bring immediate 
quiet and comfort for a very modest 
investment. 

CHECK NOISE for good with ... “ The Correct 


Material Expert Installation “ Guaranteed 
Materials, Methods and Workmanship. 


Write for FREE COPY of the informative booklet, 
25 Questions and s on Sound Conditioning” to 


DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 4040 St. Catherine $1. West, Montreal 
Branches at: Helifex, Saint John, Quebec, Mor real, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary. Edmon'sn, Vancouver 


4% pf, divd, 

Common divd, .. 

Final com, divd, 
Surplus for year . 
Times Bond Intere 

Before deprec, .. 

After deprec, 
Times All Pref, Divd. Secninnentek 

Earned $6 

6% pfd. paid 
4° pid, paid 

Com.: 

Earn. per sh, 47 ! 
Paid ‘ * 0.404 $0.02" 0.50 + *0.16 
tFinal dividend payable in Mar, of fol- | 
lowing yea | 
CONDENSED RALANCE SHEET 

As at Dee, 31: 1951 1950 | 
Cash & Dom. bonds ae 211 $2,611,727 
Accts., ete., 1,280,632 | 
Inventories . 43,031,443 | 

Totai curr, assets . | 
Invest, in subs 
Misc, assets ... 
Fixed assets 
Goodwill, etc, 

Total assets ...... 
Accts., tax., etc., pay. 
Accr ‘divds. 

Totai curr, liab, 
Emp!. pens. fd. 
Funded debt ...... 
Deprec. res, 

S.f. reserve 

Deb. redempt, res, . 

General Tres, ....+++ . 

Capital stock 

Capital surplus .... 322,825 

URTOOET «os chsadsaces 2.486.344 ’ 
tAfter deducting final common’ divd., 


paid following year, 
Werking capital ... 37,827,913 35,643,068 


409,000 400,000 | 
3,868,213 4,318,329 | 
241,764 967.053 
29, 327,061 


19.33 
17.85 


CELTIC KNITTING CO., Mon- 
treal, net profit for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1951, was $90,710—down | 
3.45% from the previous year's nets 
of $93,956. ’ 

Merchandise inventory at years 


sides of the property. 


BUILDINGS: Three main buildings of the usual steel mill 
type together with a number of smaller buildings housing 


the boiler room, hammer 


shop, 


river pump house, power 


house, etc., and a main office building. 


EQUIPMENT 


: All equipment necessary for the production 


of steel bars and rods, including two 6-ton capacity Heroult 
electric furnaces, a 4-stand 18” rolling mill and a 5-stand 
10” rolling mill, cranes and hoists, shears, forging hammer, 


ail necessary electrical equipment, 


machine shop equip- 


ment, etc., as well as finishing, inspection and shipping 


facilities. 


INFORMATION: Upon a Judicial Sale supervised by the 
Master of the Supreme Court of Ontario tenders will be 
considered for sale of these assets either in whole or in 
part. Tenders will close at 2 P.M. Tuesday, April 15, 1952. 
Highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. Further 
particulars including Conditions of Sale, an inventory of 
assets for sale and permission to view and inspect the 
same may be obtained at any time prior to the sale from 
H. A. Scarff, Receiver and Manager, 911 Canada Trust 


Building, Windsor, Ontario, 


VENDOR: GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF CANADA, 
TRUSTEE. 


IIL BP 


L. G. Beaubien & Co., Limited 

Royal Securities Corporation Limited 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Company, Limited 
Mills, Spence & Co., Limited 

McLeod, Young, Weir & Company Limited 
Bell, Gouinlock & Company, Limited 
Dawson, Hannaford Limited 

Collier, Norris & Quinlan Limited 
René-T. Leclerc, Inc. 

Savard-Hodgson & Co. Inc. 

Mead & Co. Limited 

Midland Securities Sorpn. Limited 
Cochran, Murray & Co., Limited 
MacTier & Co. Limited 

Harrison & Company Limited 

Bartlett, Cayley & Company, Limited 
Geoffrion, Robert & Gelinas, Inc. 


Hamel, Fugére & Cie, Limitée 
Burns Bros. & Denton, Limited 
Guildhall Securities Limited 
Société de Placements, Incorporée 
4. T. Gendron, Inc. 
Bankers Bond Corporation Limited 
Canadian Alliance Corporation 
Limited 


Fry & Company 
Brawley Cathers & Co. 
Belanger Inc. 

Oscar Dubé & Cie, Inc. 


The slatements contained hercin ere based upon informa! 


February 26, 1952. 


Garneau, Boulanger Limitée 


Walwyn, Fisher & Co., Limited 
Morgan, Kempf & Robertson Lid. 


A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 

Wood Guody & Company Limited 

Dominion Securities Corpn. Limited 

W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 

Greenshields & Co Inc 

Gairdner & Company Limited 

J. C. Boulet, Limitée 

Clément, Guimont, Inc. 

La Corporation de Préts de Québee 

J. E. Laflamme, Limitée 

Lagueux & DesRochers Limitée 

Desjardins, Couture Incorporée 

Société Générale de Finance, Inc. 
James Richardson & Sons 


Casgrain & Company Limited 

Matthews & Company 

Lajeie, Robitaille & Cie, Limitée 
Gaston Laurent Inc, 

J. ©. Rogers & Company Limited 

John Graham & Company Limited 

Ramsay Securities Co. Limited 


roe bul ere im no event be be condrucd 





Life Insurance 
& Annuities 


Pension Plans 
Estates Analysis 
Employee Benefit Plans © | 


Canada Life Bidg. 


Toronto 
WaAverley 7432 


PLANNING A 
NEW HOME? 


Inquire about 


RUSCO 


Prime Window Unit 


(VERTICAL SLIDE) 


with built-in controlled venti- 
lation. Assures added comfort 


FOR YOUR NEW HOME 


COSTS LESS TO INSTALL 
LESS TO MAINTAIN . . 


Now Made in Canada 


Panels easily cleaned from inside. 
Locks automatically in ali ventilating 
and closed positions. 


A beautiful streamlined, fac- 


tory-assembled, factory-painted 


metal unit ... combines glass, 
screen, weather stripping .. . 
plus self-storing insulating 
sash*, Gives extra year ’round 
benefits in comfort, convenience 
and protection. Nothing more 
to buy. 


Backed by the experience of the 
manufacturer of the famous 
Rusco all-metal, self-storing | 
combination window. 


*Optional 


Ask your architect or builder about RUSCO 


Catalog and Specifications Available 
upon request. . 


MACOTTA CO. 
of CANADA LTD. 


85 Main St. South, Weston 
MU. 7303 Toronto 15) 


WANT TO GET 
ANEAD IN. 19527 


$6 STARTS YOU 


A Story About The 
WALL STREET JOURNAL 


“Sitting in a dentist's waiting room, | 


I picked up a copy of The Waii Street | ; 


Journal. In just 12 minutes’ reading 
time I found two ideas I could use in 
my business and one idea that helped 
me save money on my new house. 


“That very day I rushed a check for 
$6 to The Wall Street Journal, I have 
been reading that amazing newspaper 
ever since. It is the best profit-produc- 
ing, money-saving, help-you-get- 
ahead publication I ever saw! 


“fF you think The Wall Street 
Journal is just for millionaires, you 
are WRONG! The Journal is a won- 
derful aid to salaried men making 
$5,000 to $15,000 a year. It is valu- 
able to owners of small businesses. It 
can be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to earn 
more money. Believe me, the $6 1 
spent for a trial subscription to The 
Wall Street Journal is the best $6 I 
ever spent.” 


This story is typical. Because the 
reports in The Wall Street Journal 
come to you DAILY, you get the 
fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business 
and personal income. You get the 
facts in time to protect your inter- 
ests, or to seize quickly a new profit- 
making opportunity, 


The Wall Street Journal is the 
complete business DAILY. Has larg- 
est staff of writers on bi and 
finance. The only business paper 
served by all “< big press - a- 
tions. It costs a year, you 
can get a Trial Subscription for 3 
months for $6. 77 issues. Just tear 
out this ad and attach cheque for $6 
and mail. Or tell us to bill you. Ad- 
dress: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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How Can We Broaden Outlook Of MP's? 


The Question: It has been suggested that every | 
Member of Parliament be required to make a| 
cross-Canada trip. What comment and suggestions 
for further broadening outlook of our Parliament- 
ary representatives? 


Most of those replying to this week’s Question by The Post agree | 
that at least one trip across Canada should be required of our | 
Members of Parliament. A personal broadening through travel, plus | 
better understanding of regional problems and a lessening of selfish | 
motivation in new measures, are seen as direct results. 

From “Cape Race to Vancouver” it’s indicated our representatives 
would get a warm, if perhaps busy welcome. 

But some indicate that the electorate should receive any educative 
treatment that is going to be handed out (though one respondent 
wants the parliamentarians to pay for their own trips) on the 
premise that a well-informed electorate will elect a well-informed 
parliament and an ill-informed electorate will elect the type of 


| duction in provincialism should | 


situation. A great deal would | ened public will elect MP’s with! 


depend on the individual. similar range of view. To this 


end, the speeches and the silences 
H. E. CRATE, President, Public| of parliamentarians should be 
Accountants Council of Ont.| more widely publicized and criti- 
Partner, Thorne, Mulholland, cized by press and radio. 
Howson & McPherson, Toronto. | ee ce 
Canada is a political rather than 
an economic unit. Its continuing 
political unity amazingly survives 
the stresses exerted upon it by the! Exporters Assoc., Toronto. 
divergent economic interests of its Canada is growing so rapidly 
parts. A first hand understanding | that it is essential that Parliamen- 
of the attitudes of mid and far'tarians know Canada, Few 
western producers of primary | members can afford the time and 
world products toward tariff pro-| expense at the present $6,000 


ber of Parliament, for Hamilton 
West, General Manager, Can. 


tected prices should benefit the | stipend, Let us raise it to $10,000 | 


outlook of all members. The re-| and ‘require more travel, a 


broader civic education in order 
to maintain and raise the calibre 
of members. Few countries are 


justify the cost. 
* 


|elected representatives, 
'quently the quality of the House | 
lof Commons will continue to 


education desirable for their | 
conse- | 


| reflect the educational maturity | 


ig constituents. If improvement | 


in standard of representation is 


| JOHN A, MARSH, former Mem- desired, it can only be obtained 


| 


| REV. GORDON A. SISCO, Secre- 
tary, Office of the General 
Council, United Church of 
Canada, Toronto. i 


I cobld not render effective 
service as an officer of a church 
if I lacked first-hand knowledge 
of the five broad areas of Canada 
and the ethos characteristic of | 
each. I gain this knowledge by 
travel, observation, reading and 


by better education of voters. 


member who most needs broadening of any description. 


In some replies, the passage of representation from parliament to 
cabinet and brains trusters is noted. That being the case, travel for 


R. J. DEACHMAN, Economic 
writer and speaker, Toronto. 


Our MP’s should take the trip 


more honestly governed than) 


conversation. An MP to be effec- 


Canada. Our 262 members drawn tive should know Canada beyond 
from all walks of life compare | the narrow confines of-his partic- 


members becomes less important. 

A more equitable sharing of th 
bers and self education by membe 
may help improve national repres: 


ANTHONY ADAMSON, Profes- 
sor of Town Planning, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Councilor, 
Township of Toronto, Architect. 


MP's are tending to become 
the hired servants of their elec- 
tors rather than their representa- 
tives with the result, as I see it, 
that their actions are governed 
by tribal motives. I think it is 


e brains trust with ordinary mem- 
rs, by means in addition to travel, 
entation, it’s suggested. 


> 
his own electois, There is much 


complaint about our Members 
being overworked and the lengths 
}of the sessions subscgibe to that 
belief, So unless Members forgo 
| some work in their constituency 
|or give up their vacations, they 
| do not have much opportunity for 
extended tours of Canada. With 


all the up-to-date and readily 
available data and the means of 
mass communication at their dis- 


very desirable for them to get) 
about both here and abroad. Some | 
reasons for their staying close to | 


at their own expense, They will 
see more, spend less under these 
conditions. When we elect an MP 
we take a man away from busi- 
ness he knows, throw him into a 
highly competitive arena without 
special traihing or means of 
attaining it. It’s a brutal waste of 
human material. Cabinet minis- 
ters have their parliamentary 
assistants, men who know where 
to find the information the 
minister needs, They are the raw 
material of today—the cabinet 
ministers of tomorrow. The task 
of the assistants to the Members 
would be to put them in touch 


favorably with any 262 doctors, 
preachers, lawyers, engineers, 
farmers or businessmen. The 
variety of their experience make 
for good representation. Increased 
knowledge from travel would 
result in members resisting selfish 
legislation for their respective 
ridings at the expense of other 


parts of the country. 
> 


HON. GERALD MARTINEAU, 
Financial. Executive, Monfreal. 


For some years now, Members 


ular constituency and province. 
The late John R. MeNicol, one- 
time member for Davenport, 
spent much of his spare time 
gaining first hand knowledge of 
Canada, Consequently, his value 
to Parliament was immense. Of 


course, you cannot turn every MP | 


into a John R. Mcy 


him a trip across Canada. 
- 7 + 


| WM. C, STANNARD, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Snap Co., Montreal. 


icol by giving | 


In our rapidly developing na- | 


their fences may be: (1) No ma- 
chinery for encouraging travel; 


(2) Long Parliamentary sessions; | 


(3) No free plane travel; (4) Dis- 
approval by riding associations of 
MP’s who get out of reach. 

I suggest that: (1) Boards of 
Trade and similar bodies provide 
regular machinery for showing 
visiting MP’s their locatity and 
problems; (2) Universities en 
courage MP’s to address faculty 
members and students and take 
| part in graduate seminars; (3) A 
progressive Parliamentary associ- 
ation hold conferences across 
Canada for MP’s and MLA’s 
similar to thoge of the Mayors 
and Reeves Association at the 
municipal level; (4) Free air 
travel; (5) Select Parliamentary 
committees be sent on foreign 
visits. 

. 
DR. HARVEY AGNEW, Hospital 
Consultant, Toronto. 


As one whose work has taken | 
him repeatedly from coast to coast 
for 25 years, I can testify to the 
broadening effect of studying on 
the ground conditions and view- 
points prevailing elsewhere. The 

| geographical, racial and economic 
|conditions in Canada make it 
unusually important that we 
| foster interprovincial understand- 
| ing. : 

Suggestion of obligatory trip if 
carefully planned on educational 
basis has much merit. Small 
groups only and preferably of 
mixed political viewpoint to in- 
crease educational effect would | 
|include deputy ministers. Also 


t . 


cities and big hotels. 


CHARLES R. ALLEN, Editor, 
The Observer, Hartland, N.B, 


The old saw that travel broad- 
ens the mind still holds true, If 
a man elected as Member of 
Parliament is to serve all Canada 
first and his local constituency 
second, the more he knows about 
this vast country the better fitted 
he will be to do his job and earn 
his indemnity. The only way an 
MP or anyone else can get away 
from the limited knowledge of 
Canada that his own community 
affords him, is to visit other parts 
of our country to discuss and 
mould plans of a national scale. 
We should require a national, not 
sectional, view of Canada. In- 
creased travel on the part of our 
representatives in Parliament 
would be all to the good. 


T. L. ANDERSON, Vice-president 
and Managing Director, Cock- 
field Brown & Co., Toronto. 


In fairness to our Members of 


posal today, I do not think thar 

personal trips by the Members are 

}as important as they used to be. 
. > . 


'P. C. ARMSTRONG, Economic 
Consultant, Montreal. 


Any plan to require that any | 


| Member of Parliament must have | 
|made a trip across Canada or to 
| impose any other test of qualifica- 
| tion for election would require an 
|appropriate amendment to the 
BNA act., I do not sympathize 
with any theory that the 
|representation of the people in 
|Parliament can be. improved by 
| applying special tests of this sort. 
A democracy gets the government 
which it deserves. The voters of 
Canada are now in a perfectly 
good position to make sure that 
only suitable citizens are elected 
to represent them. 


C. L. BROWN, Member Executive, 
ational House Builders Asso- 
viation, Calgary. 

Capital idea. About time our 
MP’s got to krow Canada and not 
just their own district. While on! 
tour, I sugsest no political jam- 
boree; contact only nonpolitical 
organizations to get down to basic 
facts of the people. It would do 
a world of good for eastern MP’s 
to get a broader view regarding 
our western requirements. I’m 
willing any time to make arrange- 
ments to accommodate such a 
move in this area. 

7” . > 

W. H. CRANSTON, Publisher, 

Free Press Herald, Midland, 


I am informed MP’s now ride 


\important to’ get beyond main | deadhead on both Canadian rail-| ing some time with our MP’s then 


ways. Surely that should be} 
; sufficient incentive to study 
Canada sea to sea. Danger today 
is that, in growing centralization 
of policy making at Ottawa and 
increased emphasis on national 
programs, members are losing 


|intimate contact with people and | 


| problems in local ridings. Canada 
|might benefit if sessions were 
|shortened sufficiently that MP’s 
;could examine more thoroughly 
|local implications of national 
legislation. 
+ = 
MRS. BERTHA CHARBON- 
NEAU, President, Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club, Ottawa. 
Suggested idea—MP’s get first 
|hand information on conditions 
| prevailing in other provinces of 
{our Dominion—sounds logical. 
| MP’s cannot be expected to enter 
wholeheartedly or intelligently 
into discussion which affects only 
one province if he has not 
|familiarized himself with the 
| actual conditions. One would only 
have to hear a few debates in the 
| House of Commons to realize how 


} agement. 


with the sources of information. 
Even one ‘assistant to every 10 
Members would be helpful. It 
would do more to raise the 
standards of the House ot Com- 
mons than almost anything else 
that could be suggested. 
“ + * 


W. BRUCE FINDLAY, President, 
Rubberset Co., Gravenhurst. 


Canada is such a diversified 
growing country, that every MP 
should make a trip across the 
country shortly after he is elected, 
that he may understand different 
outlooks, problems and growth 
possibilities of each section and 
the many points in common be- 
tween Canadians. It is also my 
suggestion that each year an MP 
spend some time visiting large 
and small factories learning the 
problems of employees and man- 
Also visits to mines, 
farms and lumbering operations 
are desirable. Sound knowledge 
of the whole of our country and 
its production is necessary if 
MP's are to legislate wisely. 

* . * 

ROBERT HEWITT, President, 
Hewitt Equipment Co., Mont- 
real. 

‘Lo know the wishes and charac- 
teristics of our Canadian people it 
is most essential in my opinion 
that MP’s should visit the more 
populated districts of our country. 

The transfer of knowledge and 
understanding of other people’s 
views can be obtained with 
greater accuracy by personal 
contact. If we business people of 
the country will take a greater 
interest and co-operate by spend- 


of Parliament have obviously lost | tonal economy, a close knowledge 
a great deal of their power and °f changing conditions and think 
influence to the bureaucracy. The | /98 in all provinces is as essential 
suggestion to establish a prece | to MP's as to businessmen. While 


dent in terms of arranging trips 
across Canada for Members of 
Parliament is considered sound. 
There is no doubt that when 
important national questions are 
|raised in the House, MP’s who 
have had the advantage of study- 
| ing local problems, in every prov- 
ince of our country, will certainly 
be better prepared to participate | 
in their solution. It is my con- 
sidered opinion that, having 
personally discussed and come 
into contact with these problems, 
they will be in a better position 
to offset departmental influence, 
so predominant today. This will 
inevitably contribute to more 
efficient legislation. 
. > 
EVANS McCORMICK, Managing 

Secretary, Winnipeg Chamber 

of Commerce. 

National organizations 
business firms find it essential for 
their senior officers to travel | 
freely across Canada in order to 
|broaden their outlook and help 
|} them know at first hand regional 
problems affecting their opera- 
tions. Government is Canada’s 
biggest business and it is even 
| more essential that those who ad- 
minister the country’s affairs 
|should know all regions of Can- 
jada intimately. We would wel- 
come opportunity to discuss 
freight rates and other Manitoba | 
|problems with MP’s on the spot | 
jand I am sure other sections of 
country would avail themselves | 
of similar opportunities to discuss 
their regional problems in the} 
Canadian economy. I wholeheart- 


and 


ledly endorse the suggestion. 
I am sure great steps toward ef a 

improved relationship between 
businessmen and government 
people will result. I am in favor 
of proposed suggestion that MP’s 
be required to make a trip across 
Canada. 


JOHN R. McCURDY, Gen. Secre- 
tary, Metropolitan YMCA, To- 
ronto. 

Much more than a trip across 
Cenada is necessary to become 
thoroughly informed about our 

° ° | country. The process which starts | 

IRA P. MacNAB, General Man-/in our schools should continue 
ager, Halifax Public Utilities | throughout life. Travel is educa- 
Commission, President, Dom- tional but so is reading, talking, 

inion Assoc. of Prof. Engineers, | listening, participating in the life 

Halifax. jof our nation. “The Canadian 

To have every MP cross Canada | Broadcasting Corporation, nation- 
at public expense is unnecessary. |al publications, forums like the 
Cabinet ministers, who largely | Canadian Institute of Public 
decide policy, do cover a!l of|Affairs and some of our daily 
|Canada. If information and/ papers contribute notably to fur- 
knowledge so gained is wisely | thering our knowledge of Canada. 
used I believe this is enough. In addition, to the benefit of our 
ae es. MP's, frequent and general oppor- 
CLUNY MacPHERSCN, Corres- | tunity should be provided for 

ponding Secretary, Royal Em- | representative citizen groups, 

pire Society, St. John’s, Nfld. | especially youth groups, to meet 

Certainly send the MP’s “from|our MP’s and learn first hand | 
Cape Race to Vancouver,” but/| about our national government. 
individually rather than in| See 
groups. MP’s could also be com-|A. W. R. SINCLAIR, Sinclair, 
| pelled to increase their knowledge Goodenough, Higginbottom & 
|by having measures taken to} McDonnell, Legal Firm, To- | 


| 


Parliament, we should agree that | little the Ontario MP understands 
the majority of them have visited | problems of western wheat farm- | 
most parts of Canada. However,|er or how uninformed Maritime 
the first obligation of the legis- | representatives are on legislations 
lature is to be thoroughly familiar | affecting gold mining in Ontario. 
with his constituency and prov- | Unfortunately, there is no guaran- 
ince, for despite allegiance to his'tee that a trip across Canada 
party, he is elected to represent would do much to correct this 


COMPANY REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and comparing company financial! statements, The 
Financia) Pest has a aniform method ot preventing corporation accounts. Variations 
from the companies’ publixhed reports are footnoted 


EASTERN TRUST CO. net profit! Ice Co.—increased during the year. 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1951, was | It is expected, however, that there 
$106,742—up 32.22% from _ the/| will be a levelling off in sales during | 
previous year’s net of $80,726. first quarter of 1952 but for balance 

Liabilities to the public totaled |°f the year a “brisk pace will be | 
$16,878,623 ($15,677,200 at Dec, 31,| maintained. ; 

1950) and were secured chiefly by Chief company praducts were | 
liquid assets of $10,360,912 ($9,118,-| awatded high recognition by some | 
756) and mortgages of $7,748,193) of world’s leading ale and beer 
($7,794,184). experts at a competition for Cana- 

Estates, trusts and agencies ac- | dian ales and beers held in Luxem- 
count increased to $100,803,848 ($92,- | bourg. 

477,993), Total assets under admini- | CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
stration were an all-time high of | Years Ended Oct, 31: 1951 
$119,400,952 ($109,855,933).. eter: Es 

J. G. Harrison, Dr. I P. Macnab,| Income tax 
Hon. W. S. Monroe, and W. N. Wick- Bat pret, papeapaceare 
wire, Q.C., were appointed directors ; : aE 
during the year.’ 

5 


1950 


Surplus for year 
eLoss or deficit 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record 
$0.78 


20.06 


1951 1950 


8 8 
Liabs. to public, ete.* 16,878,623 15,677,200 
Shareholders’ equity . 1,727,482 1,700,740 
“Secured by: _ 


7,748,193 7,794,184 ‘ 
465.000 | CONS. CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
bf As at Oct, 31: 1951 1950 


PELLER, BREWING CO. net 
rofit in the fiscal year ended Oct. 
1, 1951 was $18,048 compared with 
a net loss of .the previous 
year. Sales by both brewing and 


Worki ital ies 115 
the wholly owned subsidiary—Peller aa ar See 


eExcess of curr, liab, over curr, assets. 


widen outlook of electorate by 


ronto. 


$12,309 | | 


making available cheaper travel, 
more use of radio and cinema to 
make Canada better known to 
Canadians, more federal aid to 
libraries, museums, An enlight- 


I do not believe in regimenta- 
|tion even of politicians so I am 
|opposed to the  trans-Canada 
travel suggestion. It is privilege 
of electors to decide degree of 





AMERICAN SECURITIES 


Orders executed on all American Exchanges at regular 
commission rates or traded net in Canada 
in Canadian Funds. 


Charles King & Co. 


Members — New York Stock Exchange — Toronto Stock Exchange 
— Montreal Stock Exchange — New York Curb Exchange 
— Montreal Curb Market 


Royal Bank Bidg. ——- TORONTO — Telephone EM. 4-6407 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 


Government 


Muni¢ipal and Corporation 


Securities 


McMahon and Burns Limited 


626 West Pender Street 10076 Jasper Avenue, 
VANCOUVER 1, B.C. EDMONTON, Alta. 


one trip could only reveal a high- 
|light background if properly 
planned, it should develop a better 
understanding of variances be- 
tween the east and west urban 
and rural localities, business, 
laber and social conditions, immi- | 
grant absorption and other vital 
factors. This would permit 
quicker appreciation of local 
representatives’ viewpoints, short- 
jen floor discussions and help 
create a truly national outlook, | 
;which should be the Ottawa 
pattern. It should help avoid risk | 
of actions with purely local preju 
dices and .prove valuable in 
defense consideration. Such a trip 
could be supplemented by specific 
days set aside in Ottawa for 
detailed discussions on each 
province for the benefit of all 
members. 


JOHN K. WEDLAKE, Manager, 
Crown Trust Co., Windsor, 
Canada has been standing on 

the threshold of great develop- 

ment. Through the years, we as 

a nation, have come into our own. 

The system of government we 

have is unmatched anywhere in 

the world and our parliamentary 
representatives should get away 


| from the old concept of just repre- 


senting the constituency they 
serve, They should be conversant 
with our entire country to uphold 
their responsibilities as a Member 
of Parliament and this can é6nly | 
be accomplished through study | 
and travel. The contemplated | 


| building of the deep water seaway 


is an excellent example of the 
necessity for Members of Parlia- 
ment to fully acquaint themselves 
with all factors concerning it, as 


| it is a great national undertaking. 
| There is not a better informed 


representative of the people than 
one who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of this country. This type of 
representative can add immeasur- 
ably to our future. 


CANADIAN CHEMICAL | 


COMPANY, LIMITED | 


5% % General Mortgage Bonds 
Series “A"’ due September 
Ist, 1971 | 


Holders of Interim General 
Mortgage Bonds of Canadian 
Chemical Company, Limited are 
requested to present the same at 
any branch of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce for the payment of 
interest due March 1, 1952. 

Definitive Bonds are ready to 
be issued and holders of Interim 
Bonds are requested to communi- 
cate with any branch of Mont-.| 
real Trust Company at Van- 
couver, Edmonton, Montreal or 
Toronto, and complete arrange- 
ments for exchanging _ said 
Interim for Definitive Bonds. 


MONTREAL TRUST COMPANY 
Trustee 

Edmonton 

February 18, 1952. 


a 
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March 1, 1952 THE FINANCIAL PosTt 


Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and. 


Industrial Financing 


DomMINIonN SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL BOW YORK LONDON ONG WHEHPES CALGARY VANCOUVER WcTORA 
LONDON KITCHENER BRANTFORD HAMILTON OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX SAINT JOHN 


50 King Street W est, Toronto, Canada 


- 


Thomson, Kernaghan & Co. 
Members: The Toronto Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


WA. 4894 67 Richmond St. W. TORONTO 1 


CASSIAR ASBESTOS CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


Informational Analysis on request 


DRAPER DosBiE & COMPANY 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


330 Bay Street , TORONTO Telephone EMpire 3-9171 


NORTH BAY ST. CATHARINES SUDBURY WINDSOR 
PORT COLBORNE — SAULT STE. MARIE 


ss 8.8) 


Are you looking for 


OIL LEASES and ROYALTIES 
in Alberta? 


We specialize in Freehold leases and Gross Royalties in producing 
fields and in areas now drilling. Large and small tracts of Freehold 
leases secured and grouped for oi] company organization or individual 
purchase. 


WE ACT AS YOUR “ON-THE-SPOT” REPRESENTATIVE 


PERRY & BUCHTA 
Oil LEASES “The House of Royalties” ROYALTIES 
522 Tegler Building, Edmonton, Alia. Telephones: 27723 - 28583 


These have been years of the greatest 
advancement known in the industrial world. 


* 1910, when fire-fighting equipment was horse drawn, 
BICKLE-SEAGRAVE was a leader in this field. Now, 
40 years later, when fire-fighting equipment races to a 
fire powered by many “mechanical horses,” BICKLE- 
SEAGRAVE is an even more important name in the 
industry than before, manufacturing more than 653% 
of all Canadian fire-fighting equipment. 


HE increasing demand for the company’s output 

recently necessitated large expansions to its plant, 
yet unfilled orders on hand, today, are at the highest 
level ever known. 


For particulars of bow to participate in the profits of this old 
established, growing industry, while bolding a senior security of 
the company, use the coupon below. 


N. L. MacNAMES & COMPANY 


LIMITED 
Investment Dealers 


19 Melinda Street Toronto 1 
Telephone EMpire 4-3343 


N. L. MacNames 2 Company Limited, 19 Melinda Street, Toronto 1. 


Without obligation send me full of 
Bickle-Seagrave 6% PARTICIPATING Preferred Stock. 


particulars 





We offer as principals 


‘Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 


10-Year 4% Series “I”? Debentures 


Unconditionally guaranteed as to principal and interest by the 


To be dated March 1, 1952 


Province of Quebec 


To mature March 1, 1962 


Callable on or after March 1, 1961 at par 
Denominations: $1,000, $10,000, $100,000 


Price: 100 and accrued interest 


Descriptive circular on request 


Royal Securities Corporation Limited 


Toronto 


Calgary 


Montreal 
Winnipeg 


Halifax 
Edmonton 


Saint John 
Vancouver 


Quebec Ottawa 
Charlottetown 


Hamilton 
St. John’s, Nfld. 
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These Are Men Who Head Red Cross Campaign Across Canada 


EDWIN C. JOHNSTONE is man- 
ager of the provincial branch of 
Dominion Life Assurance Co. 
and a city councillor of Charlotte- 
town; a graduate of Dalhousie 
University. He has taken a lead- 
ing part in P.E.I. division Red 
Cross work since World War II, 
was appointed to the provincial 


F. C. MORTIMER, of Saint John, 
N.B., is a prominent shipping 
executive, past president of the 
Maritime Board of Trade, mem- 
ber of the Maritime Transporta- 
tion. Commission, honorary treas- 
urer of the Saint John Board of 
Trade. As Red Cross member, he 
organized district relief for Mani- 


PETER KILBURN, general chair- 
man, Montreal campaign, is a 
partner, Greenshields & Co., and 
vice - president and_ director, 
Greenshields & Co., Inc.; form- 
erly (1930-44) with A, E. Ames 


& Co., Montreal. A native of 


S. H. YOUNG, president and| HORACE EVERETT, Winnipe;, 
director, Christie, Brown & Co.,| is president of Dominion Motors 
Toronto, has been active in | Ltd., Dominion Motors Accept- 
| patriotic and philanthropic organ- | ance Corp., Dominion U-Drive 
| izations for many years, attendant | por san ee oe 

i © j : oya anadian ecurities 0., 
ee ae, ee Canadian | ruck & Tractor Equipmert Co. 


| business. He is entering his fifth | (Western), Peters &. Herron Ltd., 


Lloydminster, Alta., he’s a grad-| consecutive year as chairman of | National Tent & Awning, a mem- | 


W. D. HARRIS, Regina, repre- 
sentative for Williams Shoes Ltd., 
is past provincial president of 
North West Commercial Travel- 
lers Assn. and past Dominion 
president, 


the Canadian Red Cross Society | 


and has served for two years as | 


EARNEST C. McLEAN, life mem- 
ber of the Canadian Red Cross 
Society has been manager, Cal- 
gary branch, Royal Bank of 
Canada, for 20 years, and an 


HON. ERIC HAMBER chairs the 
B. C, campaign for the sixth con- 
| secutive year. Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of the province from 1936-41, 
he is a life member of the Cana- 


Associated Canadian | executive with the Alberta Red | dian Red Cross and past president 
Travellers. He is a life member of | Cross for 12 years, He is vice-|of the B. C. division. 


He is 


president of the Alberta Division, | director of the CPR, Dominion 


executive in 1945. toba, Rimouski and Cabano| uate of the University of Alberta. | the Ontario campaign committee. | ber of Winnipeg Stock Exchange 


an executive member, Sasket- | member of the Central Council | Bank, Trust 
disaster funds. ‘ | 


Toronto General 
| and Vancouver Stock Exchange. chewan campaign committee. | since 1946. 


LABOR ROUNDUP 


By RONALD WILLIAMS | tracts come due shortly, led by | 


Labor Laws Up For Annual Review; 
Changes Likely In Ottawa, B. C., Ontario 


Along with other statutes,| will face the heaviest agenda of 
as eee ae are up for | labor legislation in several years. 

eir annual legislative or par-| A¢ the top of the list: 
liamentary examination cbis| Be: feb lay to the Un- 
week. The verdict: there'll likely employment Insurance Act be- 
be some major changes in Federal evedr to -eut the statutory 
laws, in British Columbia and iti iod f nine dave ¢ 
perhaps in Ontario. Elsewhere: ee oe eee Some ve 
little de no change five before jobless can collect 
Be. benefits. (This meets one of 


In B. C. the talk is that the/|Jabor’s more insistent demands.) 
Government may consider abol-; A major change in the An- 


ishing the unique supervised | nuities Act increasing to $2,400 
strike ballot provision. It is| (from $1,200) the amount of 
understood that this will be one| annuity that can be bought under 
of the recommendations in the|the government plan. This bill 
report of the Sloan Commission | was dropped at the fall session 
which has been investigating the| when it ran into heavy opposi- 
operation of the province’s labor tion, At that time, it also con- 
code. tained a brand new _ cash 

Labor has been united and’very | surrender provision. To try for 
vocal in its demand that strike| passage of the higher annuity 
vote authority be returned where | amendment this session, the cash 
it was and where it is elsewhere | surrender provision may be drop- 
—with unions. | ped. 

Now it looks as if the B, C.|_ —Overhaul of the Industrial} 
Government is going to give in,| Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
despite the fact that while it has| tion Act. This is the main Federal 
been on the statute books, B.C.’s| labor code and has not been 
strike record has been far better | Changed since first introduced in 
than Ontario’s. Political consid-| 1948. Labor has been clamoring 
erations are said to be responsi-| for some major changes, includ- 


“ble for the decision: an election | ing extension of its scope to take 
is due this spring. in more industries, At present, it 


: : | covers only certain inter-provin- 
ar psc Rate ge yp tation cial industries. The biggest rail- 


thing-about strikes against essen- [rays nd communications. The] 
tial public services, Demand for | incial jurisdicti 
curbs reached a peak during the | ora oar pa . = 
Toronto Transportation strike, j 

But the Federal Government is Thawing Wage Freeze 
expected to make changes which | 
will have the most widespread | important victory last week. In| 
effect. It is reported Parliament’ Washington, the Wage Stabiliza- 


Piymouth’s new Safety-Flow Ride brings you. 
what owners from coast-to-coast are acclaiming 
as “the greatest improvementain riding comfort 
since the introduction of shock absorbers.” 


Plymouth’s Safety-Flow Ride is an exclusive 
combination of many Chrysler Engineering 
features: longer wheelbase; synchronized 
springing; balanced weight distribution; Super 
Cushion tires and the sensational new Oriflow 
shock absorbers. This new Safety-Flow ride 
provides unexcelled smoothness on every 

type of road. 


Words alone cannot describe the sm-o-o-thness of 
Plymouth’s Safety-Flow Ride—so plan to try it 
soon! Drive your present car over the roughest 
road in your neighborhood—then drive a 

*52 Plymouth over the same road. You'll be 
amazed at the difference! 


Added to Plymouth’s new Fashion-Tone interiors 
are many important comfort features: wide, 
wide-opening doors to let you in and out easily; 
deep, chair-high seats for natural-posture 
comfort; plenty of hip room, leg room, head 
room and hat room! You'll discover these, 

and many other features that you'll like, the 
first time you drive Plymouth! 


Plymouth offers the fongest 
wheelbase in the 
lower-priced field. 

Drive a '52 PLYMOUTH... 
prove to yourself 

it's the smoothest of all. 


Spat ats gate ind nena 


ai le nels Ach oe Org 


tion Board came up with a deci- 
sion that thaws out a big chunk 
of the U. S. wage freeze policy: 

In a unanimous decision after 
four months of discussion, the 
Board ruled against placirfk a 


limit on the amount of money | 


employers might contribute to 
pension and profit-sharing plans. 
Instead, a set of “minimum safe- 
guards” was drafted to regulate 
the extent and kind of benefits 
that can be provided. 

Management members of the 
Board fought to have the cost of 
pensions counted against the 10% 
wage increase allowed under the 
present wage freeze. Labor 
members fought for complete de- 
control. The decision is a com- 
promise that favors the 
position, 

The ruling affects some 500 
plans introduced since the wage 
freeze went on. Schemes put in 
before are not affected. 

Pending is an even more im- 
portant decision: The Wage 
Board ruling on demands for in- 
creases in the key steel industry. 
Under the most liberal interpreta- 
tion of existing regulations, 
without any juggling or stretch- 
ing, steel workers are entitled to 
10c-lle depending on the latest 
C-O-L figures, plus 4c “produc- 
tivity” increases. That means at 
least a 15¢c increase, which means 
an {increase in the price of steel. 

But more important, whatever 
steel workers get will become the 


for millions of U. S. workers. 
Half a dozen major union con- 


sores <r 


s 


labor | 


coal. John L. Lewis will be com-/| millions, 


|ing to the bargaining table 
Phillip Murray and his 
union leaves. Betting is 
Lewis will try to go Murray, an 
arch foe, one better. 
up to a big thaw of U. S. 
stabilization policy. 
> > . 


wage 


Profits, Union Style 

CIO Auto Workers’ Union, 
which does some of the loudest 
hollering about company profit- 
eering, had a nice healthy finan- 
cial statement of its own to boast 
about in the last half of 1951. 

The latest report shows the 
union’s net worth (Canada and 
U. S.) jumped 141% in six 
months; from $7.6 million at May 
31 to $8.7 million at Nov. 30. 


as | $133,000 to $4.7 million. 
Steel | after spending $1.4 million in 69} month period: $7.8 miflion. | 
that | strikes in the six months period. | 


| 





Liquid assets rose $818,246 to $6 minion of Canada bonds. 


increased 
This is 


Strike fund 


The union’s net worth is made | with 1,184,000 paying dues — the} Blanchard, 
It all adds/| up of: 


781,481.19 
102,202.39 
101,140.07 
149,877.85 
128,936.01 
4,686,913.63 


General Fund ..$ 
Educational Fund 
Recreational Fd. 
Citizenship Fund 
Fair Practices Fd. 
Strike Fund .... 


Liquid Assets — $5,950,551.14 
Other Assets .... 2,932,983.50 


Total Net Worth $8,883,534.64 
Liabilities 215,652.08 


UAW had $1.8 million in cash 
Nov. 30; $4.1 million in U. S. gov- 
ernment bonds; $309,000 in Do- 


Cobalt Lode Makes Progress 
On 50% Boost In Capacity 


Arrangements for expansion of,ore treated will 


probably be 


mill capacity at Cobalt Lode |Traised to 110-115 tons daily when 


Silver Mines from 100 to 150 tons 


the new electric hoist is operating. | 


Balance of the additional capacity 


are proceeding with some prop-| is expected to be used for custom 


erty changes for this 
|capacity already being made. 
Necessary equipment is partly 


larger | milling for which the mill was | 


originally designed. 


Mine Manager Mario De Bas- | 


|resources: $9.1 million. 
Total disbursements in the six- | 


Membership in 1951: 1,250,000 | 


union’s 
increase 


‘he 
an 


in 
plus 


largest 
This, 


history. | 
in per) 


Total | Charges against Grant Shaw and_| bia’s 


Roy Hayes were dismissed for 
lack of evidence. 

The story of the power house 
closing was unfolded by R. 
a plant protection 
officer, He-was inside the power- 
house gate when some “angry” 


1Co., and Pacific Mills Ltd. 


Communist-ruled United 
| Fishermen and Allied Workers’ 
| union (TLC) asking one third in- 
crease in wages . .. Vancouver 
taxi drivers want 22%c an hour 
more. 

+ 


the 


Ford 


Under settlement, 


capita tax payable to the Inter- | men approached, They pushed | hourly-rated employees will get 
national, is responsible for the| against the gate and broke it| $1.2 millions in retroactive pay. 


union’s rosy financial picture. 
7 > . 


Ford Strike Séquel 

The -pre-Christmas Ford strike | 
was still in the news last week} 
and is likely to be for sometime. | 
In Windsor, four of six employees | 
were committed to trial on} 
| charges in connection with the 
shutting down of Ford’s power- 
house last Dec. 3. 


The four committed: Connie} 


| Steers, Norman Brooks, Clayton | 


and Anthony Drouillard, 


| Wood 


on hand and is being recondi- | tiani states that use of electric | 


|tioned, and extra 
|mneeded could probably be 
| stalled 
| However, the company is chang- 
jing over to electric hoisting to 
jincrease shaft capacity so that a 
higher tonnage will not be han- 
died until later, it is expected. 

| The outlook for earnings ap- 
|pears encouraging. In 1951 an 
| operating profit of about $494,000 
|was realized from treatment of 


in- 


United States labor scored an| wage pattern or the starting point | an average of 78.1 tons daily, In 


|January the mill handled an 
| average of 93 tons daily. 


a 
* 


equipment | hoisting and higher milling rate | 


| will have very beneficial effects 


inside of two months.|/in reducing costs, with power 


costs for hoisting cut by some 
50%. 


down and stormed into the 
powerhouse itself, shouting and 
yelling. 

Meanwhile, the job fate of 26 
other Ford employees fired 
earlier for their part in the dis- 
orderly wildcat, is in the hands 
of an umpire. Ford and the union 
have agreed to abide by his de- 


| cision on whether the 26 should | 


stay fired or be re-hired. 
> > . 
Labor Briefs 
Asking prices: British Coluin- 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


On March 11, the country may 
know what non-operating railway 
unions are going to ask in 1952 
contracts. On that day, the master 

| negotiating committee meets in 
| Montreal under chairmanship of 
| Frank Hall. Demands will be 
handed to the railways July 1— 
two months before present two- 
year contract expires. Before 
that, running trades will be into 
negotiations on their demands for 
} 35c an hour, 


The Guarantee Company of North America 


A Canadian company founded by Edward Rawlings in 1872 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 


H. M. RAWLINGS: President and Managing Director 


Ontario Advisory Board of Directors 


Most of Cobalt Lode’s ore has | 


come from the Keewatin forma- 


tion above the diabase which has | 
been the main source of produc- | 
Silver Miller mine | 
Original exploration | 
had been directed toward reach- | 
ing the extension of the Silver | 


tion at the 
next door. 


Miller ore but other ore was 


Mine | discovered first. 


Tei ke a Pe ne ah eR eR a a ae ad 


J. A. NORTHEY 
Telfer Paper Box Co, 


W. Tt, WALKER 
Gordon Mackay 
and Co, Ltd. 


oii nati ial inaudible in nna nok Sn 


ee 


|, Plymouth’ 


"Safely Hu we 


Makes every road smoother! 


SEE YOUR CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-FARGO DEALER 


Composed of 


J. W. MEDLAND 
Secretary 
Ontario Advisory Board 


Teronto Offices 
371 Bay St. 


H. L, MeCULLOCH 
Babcock-Wilcox & 
Goldie-McCulloch Ltd 


R. B. F. BARR 
Biake, Anglin, Osler 
& Cassels 
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Wood, Gundy Inv.| Trend of Business Ce rales eke Septem 


: To assist readers ta and comparing company fi I statements, The |_| ABORATORY INSTALLATION 
Course For Women | Department store sales down because of closedown for Royal 


appraising 
Financial Post has a uniform method of presenting corporation accounts, Variations 
reports 
| Funeral, in latest week reported. 


from the companies’ peblished are footnoted, 
As a result of good response to | 


MARITIME TELEGRAPH & the Act on its income as from Jan.| 
Newsprint production in January up 3.8'% over same month year | TELEPHONE CO. net profit for the, 1, 1952. As & result, company will) 

its six investment courses for the | ago. Industry working at 101.5¢¢ of capacity. Ss 31, 1951, was $620,-| have to pay ee ae * its wea 

| we i | Dollar strengthened again in weekly average after slight weak- | 7 own 29.38% from the previous/ income in dividends, but share- 

eae ee oe ening. r F : | year's net of $879,033. holders can’t claim a 10% tax credit 

oe years, Wood, Gundy & Co.,| Number of cattle and calves on farms at Dec. 1 up 8% over same ~ Gross construction in 1951 amount- | on dividends. 

7 s ; 
has once again arranged a one-| time jast year. Up 10% in East, 6% in West. 


,ed to $5,684,817, resulting in net During the year the $100,000 prin- 
enti ‘ : ! ; | additions to plant of $4,383,221. cipal amount of its 3% series “A” 

lecture course entitled: “This| Coal production slightly higher in January this year compared! ‘Thirty thousand, five hundred and | serial bonds maturing July 15, 1951, 

| Business of Investing,” at the | to last but drop of 17% in imports. Alberta production up, Nova| twelve telephones were installed| was retired. 

j i , : | Scotia down. Saskatchewan up; B. C. and Yukon, and New Bruns- | during the year, while 21,513 instru-| At .Dec. 31, 1951, valuation of | 

* | Royal Ontario Museum, on March wick, down, ments were disconnected. Fifty-four | assets was divided as follows: Cana- 

T.¢.8. 4, at 8.15 p.m. Production of gold in November down again from last year level. | #dditional toll circuits were com-/|dian & U. S. Govt, bonds 16.35% 
Founded 1865 | Miss H. W. Cleveland, head of Revenues of civil air carriers set new monthly peak in latest pleted and an extensive program of} (14.19%), corporation bonds 2.90% 
A BOARDING SCHOOL in the 


the company’s women’s depart- x 7 . : ‘ pole line and wire replacement was/| (.76%), preferred and class “A” 
J | ment ne male years, is directing rooens pbb oa — 2% above previous high and 10% above | carried out. Five rural saaghens! shares 14.75% (17.30%), common 
Boys from nine t|} | the course and will lecture on | on oe 


companies were taken over during| shares 63.37% (67.16%) and cash, 
ei years . Separate |h | « : | / , > 
as 4 6 ve ander || | Yat dsticks of Investments.”| Major Weekly Indicators 


the year and a 90-mile line owned by | etc., 263% (59%). 
: ; Eastern Telephone & Telegraph Co. Geographically, distribution was: 
| E. H. Ely, vice-president of Wood, Latest Week Month | 
Week Ago Ago 


—tLaboratories Planned, Metal and Wood Fixtures 
Designed, Built and Installed 


FRANK G. MKAY co. LTD. 


36 Wellington St. E. EM. 4-6035 Torento, Ontarie 


ee 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS CONTINUOUS INVESTMENT SERVICE 


CASSELS, BLAIKIE & CO. 


Business Founded 1877 


Year | Was purchased. | Canada 85.52% (83.25%), U. S. 12.46% 

Ago | Total of outgoing long distance | (14.45%), U. K. 1.52% (1.79%), and 
| calls for the year of 4,929,835 com- | foréign .50% (51%). 

+21 | pares with 4,440,456 for the previous | Annual meeting is on March 18, 
| year. Incoming long distance calls/ in Montreal. 

70,037 | totaled 403,263 (375,846). INCOME ACCOUNT 

47,.307| Financing for the year consisted a Dee, 31: = 

23,250 | of $5,000,000 first mortgage bonds | Less Bond int. .. ’ 


Gundy & Co. will discuss “why | 

companies need money and how | Department store sales (% ch. from 
they can raise it.” The bill in-| year earlier) ....cccceeseeedeccsees —12 +3 —10 
cludes showing of an industrial | Carloadings 

film. Total loadings ...ceccscsesee (Cars) 


3 Eastern Canada ....sssseee (Cars) 
The course is intended to ex- 


, Western Canada (cars) : i 
|plain some of the features of! Iron & Steel products ...+.. (cars) 2,048 2.342 2.150 2.030 | series “G,” 342% dated March 15,| _ Income taxes ... 
bonds and stocks, the method of 


Ores & concentrates .....ee. (cars) 2,229 2,339 2,245 2.208 | 1951, and due March 15, 1971. ks gt aargn suse 
buying and selling securities, and| Base metals, mattes ......+- (cars) 611 616 598 480| Total payroll amounted to $3,297,-| “ci B divas. ... 
the planning of investments for |__Lumber, lath & shingles .... (cars) 3,362 3,290 2,764 3,608 | 281 paid to 794 male and 985 female | Surplus for year 
: ; Motor vehicle prod. ......... (units) 4,732 6,061 ven 9.631 | employees. This is an increase of | Times Bend Int. Earn. 
safety of iunds invested and Seale of tame eid ‘ 
regular income. | ank of Canada holdings o 
Wood, Gundy & Co. started et 
| 


One hundred and eleven Univer- 
sity Scholarships have been won 
| by T.C.S, boys in eighteen years, 
including six Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. 
ENROLMENT 
The enrolment in the Senior 
School is limited to 175 boys | 
and io the Junior School to 75 
boys. For over ten years the 
available vacancies have been | 
taken many months in advance 
and boys are entered until 1962. 
There are still some places avail- 
able for September 1952. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Memorial Scholarships tos the | 
value of $500 a year are offered | 
for annual competition; candi- | 
dates write the regular entrance 
examinations at the beginning | 
of May. 
BURSARIES 
Many bursaries of varying 
amounts are awarded annually 
to deserving boys. These aré en- 
dowed bursaries, and those 
given by the Old Boys’ Associ- 
| ation, the Ladies’ Guild and | 
|other friends of the School. 
Further information will be gladly 
given on request to the Headmaster, | 


PHILIP KETCHUM, M.A. 


Trinity College 


| School 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO CALVIN BULLOCK 


| Xtd. 


MEMBERS 
The Toronto Stock Exchange 
The Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada 


75,847 
49,781 51,384 
26,066 26,680 


78,064 78,003 


50,329 
27,674 


16 Jordan St. 
Toronto 


Telephone 
EM, 4-2292 


° 1 1} 
13,634,252 11,835,447 
141,401 23,700 
167,853 
40,333 
2,200,000 
119,384 
501,597 y 
9,863,684 8,683.56! 
19,879,590 17,072,765 


GUNITE 


IN CONSTRUCTION 


| $363,397 (206%) over 1950 | Earnings per Share and one eet 
} - Oe ow, ! Cl. A: 57 i2 2 
securities (millions) 2,134 2,099 2,190 2,060} “The 1952 construction plans will | oe genes . i 53 
Short term governments ($ millions) 1,044 1,045 1,096 1,151 | be larger than those of 1951,” Presi- | bene e 100 1.104120 | 
series in 1949. In addition to the! Long term governments ($ millions) 1,038 1,036 1,043 742| dent W. A. Winfield says. Both| he is : | 
|six courses already given in Other securities ($ millions) 52 17 38 168 | bonds and stocks will be issued to CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
| | . = ‘ : | As at Dee, 31: 1951 1950 
Toronto, the company has given | Canadian dollar (U. S. cents, average 99.956 99.891 99.931 94.640 | finance this program, . | Cash ... ; 886.659 
similar "lectures in Ottaw and | £-5-E. Industrials index 326.77 324.45 34.246  326.53| Decision is awaited on an applica- | Investments? 12,488,383 11,730,855 | 
V . Bank Clearings tion for rate increascs to the Public | gorues _ vo = pt nl 
en Montreal ($ millions) 323 360 379 398 | Utilities Commission.  Golne fave ae Huts ; 
Toronto ; ($ millions) ove 374 388 457 | {INCOME ACCOUNT " Total assets 
* “Week”. is ten-day period. | a Dec, 31: 195! 1950 Accte., tax, pay., 
t Latest week is unavailable, last issue's data repeated. Less: Deprec. : 798.967 | ond ion aces... 
Bond int. .. 190,000 | Funded debt | 
. eee 
> Other interest . 23,216 | suudsetbehes 
“PROTECTION | Facts oy the Moath Income tax 352/116 | coottel iocatsecbenent 
AGAINST INFLATION” Latest Month TwoMes. Year Add: Bd. prem. .. _3,005 | Surplus—invests, 
| WHAT WE PRODUCE— Month Age Age Ago | Net profit .. 879,033 | +Market value 
Ask your Investment Decler | =m all industries (Index) ....600ceesees 208.1 211 20m 210.6 | Less: Pref, divds, 5.00 13,000 cntingnmpinns 
fer he above felder cad —In factories Index) 213.7 218.5 214.1 221.0 | . Common divds. ..... 697,156 586,404 ’ 
— oa goods (index) 190.2 196.4 189.8 196.7 | ae year .«.+ 0181,450 183,629 WESTERN TRUST CO. Winnipeg, 
‘ood & dev. (index) .. 200.4 209.0 203.0 197.8 | . t “ofit re: ded D 
> | Times Bond Int. | net profit for the year en ec. | 
Say ete - sat oan ee | earnt os 4.64 8.52/31, 1951, was $74,091—down 5.55% | 
Chemicals (Index) . 200.1 197.9 199.9 1929 +After other interest and depreciation from the previous year’s net of 
Total durable goods (index) 253.9 236.5 255.6 2626 | Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: | $78,448 7 | 
Wood products (Index: .. 160.0 166.4 176.4 180.9 Preferred ..... $4.14 $5.88 ; ell ‘ : | 
Iron & steel products iIndex) .....i.. 256.2 258.2 249.2 248.7 an v or : 4 Estates, trusts and agencies ac- 
. Primary iron & steei (Index) ......... 326.6 314.3 305.3 298.5 Praia pene ete ; -, | count at $3,514,237 was slightly lower 
—From mines Index) . 173.3 172.5 174.4 162.1 oan | than 1950's $3,655,389. i 


GUNITE 
TANKS 


0.80 . 
Metals ‘index ....... ‘ss ae 1128 115.6 117.1 CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET | . : 
Nonferrous :Index) 7. 265.6 262.6 233.7 2702 As at Dee, 31: 1951 1950 1951 = 0 | 
eGold (Index) 104.4 106.3 109.2 106.1 | Cash setae eee $178,407 $155,273 | $. 3 
ACCS, TEC, .....se reece 739,405 649,090 | Liabs. to public, etc.* 126,768 111,105 
| Inventories . ° 2,241,429 1,345,581 | Shareholders’ equity . 1,540,820 1,537,079 
Total curr, assets ... 3,159,241 2,149,944 | "Secured by: 
| Mise, assetsa ... 135,002 242,248; Mtges, & sis. agrees 285.310 260.732 
Investments .... ee 391,650 392,150) Office furn., etc, ... 6,006 5,431 
Fixed assets ... +. 29,126,504 24,743,283 Liquid assetss 1,376,272 1,382,021 
Total assets .. ++ 32,812,897 27,527,625 Total .... : 1,667,58% 1,648,184 | 
Bank overdraft .....+. 2,976 188.190 aIncl, mtge. of wholly owned subsid, | 
Accts., tax, pay, 705,186 685,105 aIncl. bonds and stocks e* 
Divds, pay, .....s+006 291,740, 198,581 | Estates account ...... 3,514,237 3,655,389 
| Acer, bd, int. ......006 136,042 £5,000 | Net profit . eee ° 74.091 FR448 
Total curr. liab. ....+ 1,045,944 1,156,876 | Earnings per Share ... $7.37 $7.81 | 
Def. credits .... ee 67,221 65,176 Paid . +++ 6.00+-1.00 6.00+ 1.00 
Funded debt ..... + 11,000,000 6,000,000 . a os 
Deprec. res, .....+ 7,141,640 6,730,232 | ° 
Other res, 578.749 578.749; ST. RAPHAEL, QUE. School 
Prem. on cao, stk, .... 1,528,912 1,528,912 % Sec} es "78 o 
Capital stock’... 10:282.170 10:123-740 | Commission ha: sold $1 75,000 4% 
Earned surplus 1,167,761 1,343,940 | bonds due Dec. 1, 1952-66 to Gas- 


anc. ref, EPT .... 137,958 /ton Laurent Inc. at 97.32. Net 
Woerki ital 993,068 : F » 
Bie aries " ;average interest 4.639%. Pro-| 


Cattle delivered 1000) .... 81 109 ‘ 113 
Hogs grided (000) 2... ..ccceeessesceeres ° 446 596 52 280 
Flour iIndex) .......... Co ecevccececsreces . 146.9 168.1 
—from sea 
E. Coast catch ($000) ; 1,519 3.110 
W_ Coast catch +$000) 2,211 1,360 
—From forests 
sNewsprint (000 toms) ......se.eeeesess 33 453 
—In powerhouses 
Electricity (Index) 
WHAT WE SELL 
Retail sales ($ millions) .........++seee 
Dept. store sales ‘$ millions) 
ountry stores ($ millions) 
Wholesale sales ivaive index) ......s+...006 
Pass. car sales ‘ufiits) 
WHAT'S ON HAND— 
Mfrs, inventories ‘vaiue) index) 
Dept, store stock/sales ratio 
SPENDING, SAVING POWER— 


GUNITE 
CURTAIN WALLS 


| x - —(rom farms 
| 
| 


2,113,297 


GUNITE 


i 
>. 


Brecabs 
—thot new leather ia 
2! colours. 
Shearlings and Dyed 
Lomb, and 

“ROYAL CROWN 
MOUTON” Fur. 


LBATHERS 


i Labor income ($ millions) ............. 
go Industrial payrolls (Index . 
eed Dividend payments (Index) ‘annual rate) . 
| JOBS— 
Employment (Index) .......c+sseeccssscees 
Mfg. employment (Index) 
BUILDING— 
Contract awards (millions) 
. Housing starts units) 
Sag, FOREIGN TRADE# — 
Sheep ond goat leathers ond glozed “Ra Exports ($ millions) 
llions) 
kid for shoe linings ond uppers. Imports (8 mi 
id for shoe lining pp MONEY — 
sMoney supply ($ millions) .... 
Cheques cashed ($ millions: 
Savings deposits ‘$ millions) 
Current public loans ($ millions) 
Life insurance sales ($ millions) 
GOVERN MENT— 
Federal surplus (cumulative) ($ millions) .. 
PRICES — 
Cost of living (Index) OP ctsinetprwiede ee 191.5 191.1 
Production indexes show volume changes, seasonally adjusted. 


m 


DONNELI£ MUDGE 


ee ad 


TANNERS 


TORONTO 


Index bases: production, wholesale sales. cost of living, 1935-39=100; employment, 


payrolls, 1939=100; manufacturers inventories, 1947 average=100, 
| DEFENSE-IMPORTANT MATERIALS—Production and Supply— 


132.5 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT FUND 
| LTD. net profit for the year ended 
Dec 31, 1951. was $1,672,053 — up 
7.32% from the previous year’s net 
of $1,557,897. 

“At the year-end, the company’s | 
| net assets were $44,561,661—an all- 
| time high. Dividends paid per share 
| ($0.28) were greater than for any 
| previous 12-month, period.” Presi- 
dent Hugh Bullock says. | 


Outstanding shares at year’s end 
totaled 6,942,411 compared with 
| 6,737,096 at Dec. 31, 1950. Number 
|of shareholders at year's end was 
| 15,059 (10,398). 

INCOME ACCOUNT 


| Years Ended Dee, 31: 1951 1950 


Total income $2,130,143 $1,930,307 | 

Less: All exps., fees, | 
etc, 274,773 217,609 
183,317 154,801 
1,672,053 1,557,807 


Inc. & prof, tax. . 
| Net income 
i 


ceeds for construction of school. | 
Provincial grant of $119,668 pay- 
able in five annual installments. 
Net funded debt at June 30, 1951, 
$5,512. Population of school cor- 
poration June 30, 1951, 2,267. 


STUCCO 


WE ARE READY 
TO ASSIST YOU 


Peardé.Fleming 


Members: 


The Toronto Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 
Calgary Steck Exchange 
Canadian Commodity Exchange ine. 


Direct Wires to Montreal, 
Arnprior, Granby, Quebec City, 
Peterborough, Victeriaville, Port Hope, 
Deummondville and Chicoutimi 


100 ADELAIDE ST. WEST 


ENQUIRE FROM: 


at 


j | 
DISTRIBUTION ACCOUNT TORONTO 1, ONTARIO G UNITE anc Wat ERPROOFING 


: teodate | Years Ended Dec. 31: 1951 1950 | é LIA 
Steel ingots & casting (000 tons) .........+ 291 3,567 +5.4 Net income ees $1,672,953 $1,557,897 Telephone: PLaza 3751 
Net imports, primary shapes (000 tons) ... 83 1,332 +53 Add: Tsf. from sec 1 : 
Primary copper (000 tons) ° 2 21 247 +25 | prof.¢ BKANCH OFFICE: 
3324 George St., Peterborough, Ont. 


Latest Month Yr.to % ehge. yr. | 


Distributor yr. ace date 


FRED’K WHITLEY & CO 
MONTREAL 


NOTHING CAN REPLACE FINE LEATHERS 


223,601 
18,200 


168,034 


Nickel (000 tons) .... eee 11.7 126 Inc, cr, 91,626 


Cement (000 bbi.) .. 1,413 15,855 | Prof, for year avail, for 
Imports (000 bbi.) i 260 2,160 divds. 

«-Lumber 419 6,058 Less: Divds, paid 
Exports 8: 304 3.176 Surplus for year .... 

eNewsprint (000 tons) . teers 453 470 aDeficit. 

SExports (000 toms) ..........secseeseeeess 1 395 416 sAmt, rec'd on cap, stk, subscriptions to 
Housing completions (units) «..+++++..- 8,766 TABI equalize amt. avail, for distrib., less per 
eNew item this week. share portion of income and distrib. accts., 

a ca AaEARRNEN included in redemption price of special | 
shares redeemed. 
iRepresents amount equal to manage- 
ment and directors’ compensation charged 
to income. | 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Spec, & Ord.: 
Earnedt 


1,913,854 1, 
1,928,542 1, 
214,688 "2 


All of these shares having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter 
of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


$0.278 $0.305 


1,250,000 Common Shares 


without nominal or par value 


SOURIS VALLEY OIL CO. LTD. 


(No Personal Liability) 


Paid .. 0.28 0.25 
tBased on average number of shares ovt- 
° standing as calculated from dividends pa.d. 
New Issue 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Dee, 31: 1951 1950 
Cash .......-+eeceeees $3,223,915 $1,958,254 | 
. Invest, at costa ....+.. 29,767,170 28,698,956 
75 000 Sh ‘on. TOC., OC, cores 353,538 414,190 | 
. ‘otal assets ..... . 33,244,622 31,051,400 
v, ares Accts., tax., etc., 107,114 
Capital stock 942, 6,737,095 
Paid-in surp, ......... 23,212,685 22,208,520 | 
Earned surp.: | 


Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited Reais Pt oe. anaes au 


Distrib, acct ° 746,492 752,497 
aMarket value 41,177,718 37,032,338 | 


BURNETT LTD. net profit for the | 
year ended Dec. 31, 1951, was $55,222 | 
—up 48.7% from the previous year's 
net of $37,125. i 

Bank loan which stood at $25,000 
at the beginning of the year was 
paid off. 

Sales during the first four weeks | 
of the current ear showed an in- 
crease over the corresponding 
period last year. It is anticipated 
that this upward trend will be main- 
tained, President Roddy Choquette | 
states. } 
The improved conditions of the} 
company’s service stores, resulting | 
from expenditures in the past two! 
years, will necessitate reduced out- | 
lays in this direction this year, with | 
a resultant beneficial effect on net| 
earnings, Mr. Choquette concludes. 

INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dee, 31: 1951 1950 
/ Sales . $867,951 $774,590 | 
Net earnings .. 93,553 $1,329 | 
Less: Deprec, 20,224 17,243 

Bond int, .... 13,950 14,333 | 

Taxes ,..... . 4,157 2,628 | 
Net profit & surp. ...+ 55,222 37.125 
Earned per share .... $0.68 $0.46 | 

None paid. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
1951 1950 


Price: $41 Per Share “ibe: cos 928598 


39,913 

Inventory 34,828 

Total curr, assets ... 104,277 
Prep. exps., def. chgs. 19,661 
Fixed assets* 447 5: 
Pat., trademarks 
Goodwill 

Total assets . 
Bank loans .... 
Accts., etc., pay. sos 

Total curr, labs. .... 
Deferred loan 
Funded debt 
Capital stock 
Capital surplus 
Earned surplus 

*After depr. of 

*Deticit. 
Working capital 


UNITED CORPORATIONS LTD. 
Montreal, net profit for the year 


(Incorporated under the Companies Act of the Province of Manitoba) 


(Incorporated under the laws of Canada) The Shares offered represent new financing, the proceeds from the sale of 
which when received by the Company will be paid into its treasury. Of the 
1,250,000 shares, 750,000 shares have been purchased outright and $00,000 


5% Cumulative Redeemable Convertible Preferred Shares shares are held under option. 


Par Value $40 Per Share 


HEAD OFFICE ; PARIS BUILDING, WINNIPEG 


These shares are convertible into common shares on a share-for-share basis, at the 
holders’ option, at any time up to and including March 1, 1957. The shares are pre- 
ferred as to capital and dividends, subject to the prior preference of the existing 
$2,877,000 of $100 par value Preferred stock now outstanding, and will rank pari-passu 
as to dividends and return of capital with the 5% Cumulative Redeemable Conver. 
tible Preferred shares, par value $32 per share, issued February 14, 1950. 


Transfer Agents & Registrars 


Montreal Trust Company, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal 


We, as principals, offer these common shares, subject to prior sale and 
change in price and subject to the approval of legal details in connection with 
the issue and allotment thereof ‘by Issac Pitblado, Q.C., of Winnipeg, who 
will rely upon the opinion of H. S. Scarth, Q.C. of Winnipeg, as to titles 
covering leases in Manitoba, and of Messrs. Porter, Allen & MacKimmie of 


In the opinion of Counsel, these Preferred shares will be a legal investment for funds of Insurance Companies Calgary, as to titles covering leases in Saskatchewan. 


registered under The Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, 1932, as amended. 


The right is reserved to reject any application or to allot a smaller 
number of shares than applied for. 


Price: $1.20 per Share 


Subject to the fyling of documents and evidence of satisfactory distribution, the Montreal Stock Exchange and 
The Toronto Stock Exchange have approved the listing of these shares, when, ‘as and if issued. 





Except as otherwise stated in the prospectus, a copy of which will be 
furnished upon request, the properties of the Company are unproven and any 
investment made in the Company's shares must be considered as speculative, 


*Greenshields & Co Inc 
Nesbitt, Thomson & Company, Limited 
W. C. Pitfield & Company, Limited 





Wood, Gundy & Company Limited 
L. G. Beaubien & Co., Limited 
Midland Securities Limited 
James Richardgon & Sons René T. Leclerc, Inc. ended Dec. 31. 1951, was $656,437—up 
/ aan the previous year’s net 
Cochran, Murray & Co. Limited Yorkshire Securities Limited ete od tints sh nes Sa, 
Tanner & Co. Limited 


NESBITT, THOMSON & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RENE-T. LECLERC 


INCORPOREE 


W. C. PITFIELD « COMPANY 
was $20,741,202, representing a value LIMITED 
of $30 per class “A” share (the re- 
demption price) and $69.33 per class 
“B” share. 

The Corporation intends to qualify 
under the Canadian Income Tax 
Act for exemption from tax under 





ee 
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What's New 


Manufacturers of products 
which are either completely 
new or are being made in 
Canada for the first time are 
invited to contribute to this 
column. Describe the product, 
state its purpose, outline in 
what respect it is new, and 
indicate its significance to its 
field. 

Enquiries concerning items 
in this column should mention 
the heading to the item, and 
the date of issue in order to 
ensure prompt reply. 


No More Greenhouse Blues 
Ever think of erecting a green- 
house in the back yard? 
Entirely of mahogany, with 
weatherproofed sidewalls, and 
jig built to perfect fit, pre- 
fabricated greenhouse is now 
offered for simple assembly, 
using only screw driver and 
hammer. All glass supplied cut 
to exact size. Finished green- 


house measures 8 x 10 feet. 
> > > 


Home-Made Drizzle 

Described as “a long-handled, 
fan-shaped water dispenser,” 
new lawn sprinkler has a 
swivel-mounted peg to permit 
hand-operation. Can also be 
anchored in the garden. Said to 
be adequate for both old and 
new lawns. Plastic construction 


prevents rufting. 
° 


Fender Protection 


“Airfoam” cushioning laminated! Brush Bristles 


with grease-proof vinyl film is 
marketed to protect vehicle's 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in 
comparing company 
men's, The 


appraising and 
financial <tate- 


accounts, V 
nies’ published reports are 


NORTHERN FROSTED FOODS & 
COLD STORAGE LTD., Timmins, 
Ont. net profit for the year ended 
Oct. 31, 1951, was $795, compared 
with a net loss of $382 for the pre- 
vious year. 

The fur storage department 
showed an increase of almost 50% 
in revenue in 1951, Revenue was 
also higher in bulk storage, locker 
rentals, etc. 
increase revenue from sales of mer- 
chandise, due to the lack of working 
capital, President E. C. Brewer 
states. 

To assist in operations, Mr. Brewer 
loaned additional funds to the com- 
pany during the year. “In addition,” 
the report states, “the President and 
the general manager have not re- 
ceived any salary since the com- 
pany commenced operations.” 

COLD STORAGE 

INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years ended Oct. 31; 1951 1950 

$s “8 
Gross income .. 82,296 75,839 
Less: Expenses 79,207 74,138 
Net earnings . ° 3,089 1,701 
Less: Int. & ¢ . 2,294 2,083 
Net profit & surplus 795 a382 
aLoss and deficit. 

Earnings per share and Dividend Record. 

Preferred 


$0.032 4$0.016 
None paid. 


No earnings or payments on common. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Oct. SI: . 1951 1950 
$ 
eveviée 1,542 
12,248 
4,009 
17,799 


Accts. 
Inventories 
Total curr. assets 
Def. exps.t 
Mise. assets . 
Fixed assets* 
Goodwill eee 
Total assets . 
Bank Loan & 
overdraft 
Accts. pay. 
Total curr. labs. 
Def. accts. pay. 
Capital stock 
Less: Deficit . ° J 
*After depr . 1,904 
SIncl. in curr, assets in company's re- 


port. 
Excess of curr. Mabs. over curr. assets 
8,705 6,102 


———————EEEEEEee= 


J. H. RYDER MACHINERY 
CO. APPOINTMENT 


J. H. Ryder, President of J. H. Ryder Ma- 
chinery Company, Montreal, announces 
the appointment of H. G. Howe as Gen- 
eral Manager of the Company's new 
office and showroom at 8455 Decarie 
Bivd. Mr. Howe, a graduate mechanical 
engineer, was formerly with the Heald 
Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., and 
has had wide experience in machine tool 
engineering and sales, 

A 
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Pipe & Eckler 


Consulting 
Actuaries 


25 Years experience 
valuing, designing 
and .administering 
employee welfare 


and pension plans. 


62 Richmond St. W. 
WA, 9585 


Ha oii, he. Mea Sel Bia WER) Fe 


It will be difficult to |} 
| Industrial Apron 


New Catalogues 


ity, and melting points. 


Drs 


finish while being serviced. 
Comes in two sizes—27 by 36 in. 
or 33 by 54 in. 

>. > 


Desk-Cleaner 


Linoleum desk tops are easily 
cleaned with new chemical. 
Makers claim average desk re- 
quires only two minutes clean- 
ing time. Product is just applied 
and wiped off, leaving non- 


glare, non-glass. finish. 
> o > 


Fire Extinguisher 
Pressure-operated, dry-chemical, | 

portable fire extinguisher is 

reloaded by pouring in five! 

pounds of chemical and charg- | 

ing the unit to 150 Ib. of com- | 

pressed air at any service 

Station. Nozzle discharges a! CHARLES KING 
cloud-like pattern most effective ° 

for extinguishing flammable 

liquid and _ electrical >! Klect iG King 
Weighs ten pounds when fully 

loaded. 


> * . 


Indoor Exposure 
For use in making indoor movies | 
and still photography, exposure | Charles King & Co., stockbrokers 
dial calculator contains expos-|of Montreal, Toronto and New 
ure data for lens from f.4 to f.22| York City, was elected a gover- 
at speeds %4 to 1/200 second. inor of the New York Curb Ex- 

= ’ change. 

Protects Garage Floor This is the first time that a 
Neoprene rubber is used in 38 x| member of a Canadian stock ex- 
60 in. floor mat which protects 
appearance of garage concrete 
floors. Ribbed surface prevents 
oil and grease from flowing off | 
mat. 


Charles King, partner in 
> 


|}change or any other foreign se- 
| curities market will have served 
on the Curb’s governing board. 


Born in Leicester, England, Mr. 
King came to Canada as a boy in 
1907, On leaving schoo] he went 

; }into the Rdyal Air Force in 1917 
New polystyrene brush bristles and, after the war. went with 
are said to be unusually wear- | A. E. Ames & Co., Toronto, who 
resistant, withstanding effects | sent him to their New York office 
of chemicals and unaffected by | in 1922. In 1925, as manager, he 


continual exposure to water.| established the firm’s New York 
Offered clear or any color| stock department. 


desired. 
ee In 1929 Bongard & Co., Toronto, 
> |}commissioned him to open their 
Drum Painter New York City branch. When 


New type “printing press” will| Bongard closed its New York 
imprint 5 gallon drums and| office two years later, King 


bail cans. Said to cost 1/20 of | acquired its facilities and business 
le per can, will print 26 cans 


: |under the name of Charles King 
per minute. Manufacturer! g Co. Mr. King became a mem- 
claims unit will cut inventories ber of the Toronto Stock Ex- 
and speed plant production. change in 1943 and opened his 
Numbers are easily set up on | first Canadian office in 1945 when 
printing wheel within five! he purchased McMillan, Guest & 
minutes. Co., Toronto. In 1949 he took in 
new partners and the firm ob- 
tained membership in the Mont- 
Made of specially formulated | real Stock Exchange, Montreal 
Vinyl material, the garment has! Curb Market, New York Stock 
electronically heat-sealed hems| Exchange and New York Curb 
and bindings. Solid heat-welded | Exchange. 
buttonholes will withstand a/| 
300 Ib. pull. Said not to be af- | 
fected by most acids, oils, and 
alkalies, claimed to be non-in- 
flammable, waterproof, an 


* . - 


a member of our governing board 
is more than a confirmation of 
his ability and experience in the 
securities business’ New York 


mildewproof, To clean just wipe | Curb Exchange President Edward 
with damp cloth. 


manufacturer 
firms’ name. 
>. 


If desired, | T. McCormick said. “It is also an 
imprint) expression of the confidence that 

our members and a large segment 

of our investment population 

}have placed in the commercial 
Eastern Brass & Copper Co., | 2nd industrial future of Canada. 
New York, a reference guide on “The Curb’s role as the top 
metals and alloys, gives weights, | ranking market for foreign se- 
measures, formulas, uses and|curities in the United States was 
physical properties. Also tables| underscored by the approval, by 
on conversion, tolerances, ex-|our Board, of 12 Canadian stock 
pansion coefficients, conductiv- issues totaling 34.7 million shares 
during 1951.” 


will 


N. Y. Curb Gov. 


“The election of Mr. King as| 


Canada Cement 
Expansion 
Moves Forward 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Further 
details on Canada Cement Co.’s 
three large expansion projects 
were given shareholders at the 
company’s annual meeting last 
week. 


The recently completed 800,000- 
bbls. annual capacity plant at 
Havelock, N.B., stated President 

| J. M, Breen, is now operating at 
| or near full capacity. Up to now, 


he continued, the Maritimes’ 
|}cement needs have been served 
| by the company’s Montreal East 
; and Hull, Que., plants; relieved of 
| the necessity of shipping cement 
| eastward, he expects these two to 
serve adequately all future Que- 
bec needs. 


From the major extensions 
under way at Exshaw, Alta. (1.2 
million bbl.) and Belleville, Ont., 
(1.2 million bbl.), it is hoped that 
increased output will be avail- 
able, in part at least, for the 1952 
construction season, 


When the present large pro- 

| gram is completed, at an estimat- 
|}ed further cost of some $12 mil- 
lions, Mr, Breen reported, there 
will be no need for further large 
capital expenditures for years to 
| come, Total capacity will then be 
| 17.5 million bbl, a year and with 
| this output, he said, there is every 
reason to believe that cement 
will again be in free supply in all 
parts of the country. 


Besides work on the three ex- 
pansion projects, Mr, Breen 
pointed out, several other major 
|improvements were undertaken 
|and completed last year. At the 
Hull plant, a modern dust-collect- 
ing system was installed. At the 
| Exshaw plant, Alberta natural 
gas is now being used as the 
burning medium in place of coal, 
| with most satisfactory results. At 
| the Winnipeg plant, coal has been 
supplanted by fuel oil, again with 
satisfactory results. 


Space Bookings 
|For Canadians 
‘Up At Trade Fair 


With four months to go till the 
| two-week Canadian International 
| Trade Fair opens in Toronto, June 
|2, Canadian space bookings, at 
|63,000 sq. ft., are already 21,000 
| sq, ft. ahead of the total amount 
| taken by Canadian exhibitors in 
1951. About 40% of the applicants 
are new exhibitors. 


The most noticeable increase is 
| in the machinery and plant equip- 
|}ment section, where Canadian 
| manufacturers have applied for 


| 31,600 sq. ft., compared with a 
| total of 14,000 sq. ft. last year, 


Sixteen of the approximately 
30 countries expected to enter the 
| Fair have already submitted 
formal space applications. No 
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EARTH 


come twin giants of power. In coal and oil surge the 
energy to drive your car... to heat your home ... to 
bring ships and trains from afar with things to make 


your life easier and more comfortable. 


Good things come with saving. So drop in on us 


Pty 


soon—and we can work out an easy Savings Plan 
together. You will find us friendly people to do 
business with—and remember, there is 


always something to save for! 
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YOURS FOR SERVICE 


IMPERIAL BAN K 


OF CANADA 
For the address of your Imperial Bank Branch, see your Telephone Directory 


| “iron curtain” countries have yet | with another comprehensive dis- Denmark, with milking ma- | land, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
| been heard from, play. Germany will exhibit in achines and diesel motors, is in | and the United States. 

Britain will again be one of the | major way for the first time, re- the Fair for the first time. Other | Newfoundiand, with only 300 
top exhibitors in almost every | flecting the interest of expanding countries so far heard from are: | sq. ft. in last year’s Fair, has al- 
category. The Netherlands, space-| German industry in Canadian—Australia, Belgium, France, | ready reserved,3,000 sq. ft. of ex- 
wise fourth in 1951, will be back | markets, Italy, Pakistan, Portugal, Scot- | hibition space. 
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The Big 123%” W.B., 105 h.p., Custom Dodge. Lowest-priced 
ear with Fluid Drive. Also available with Dodge Gyro-Matic 
transmission at extra cost. 


Cutie 


eit 
CRUSADER 


i yjede 


The ideal family cars of the low-priced field. Smooth riding, 
roomy, economical. Wheelbase is 11814”, engine power 97 h.p. 


The Dodge “Hardtop” with glamorous new two-tone exterior 
acd interior finish gives you the distinctive styling of a con- 
vertible combined with the convenience, safety and durability 
of a permanent steel top. On 11814” W.B. with 97 h.p. engine. 


The popular all-steel, all-purpose vehicles, with the comfort of 


AVOY AND ’ @ Sedan and immense load-carrying capacity. The Savoy is 


SUBURBAN mest luxuriously styled inside and out. Easy-handling 
Z. 111” W.B., 97 h.p. engine. 


TEST aoe AMAZING NEW “ORIFLOW RIDE” 
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New. Reeruit For The White Collar me 


A Robot That Speeds Output, Cuts Office Overhead, 


Electronic Computation Is Big News For Business 


By KENNETH WHITE 


Out at the sprawling jet aircraft plant of 
A. V. Roe (Canada) Ltd. at Malton, they’ve 
got a machine which will solve in three days, 
problems which would keep a battery of 
mathematicians working with desk calcula- 
tors busy for a month. 


Interesting, yawns the average executive 
or business man, but we’ve no problems of 
higher mathematics. 

You have a payroll? 


Avro’s machine knocks off in one hour the 
payroll calculations for 5,500 workers. 


More interesting? That’s just one of the 
many ways in which electronic calculators 
—of one kind or another—are serving busi- 
ness. 


It adds up to the best news business has 
had in a long time. It has patiently watched 
from the front office while new, faster more 
complex machines at once stepped up pro- 
duction and cut labor costs in the plant. The 
front office, despite the tremendous growth 
of manual and electric business machines, 
was faced with more and more paper work 
and a need for increased staff as production 
climbed and modern business grew more 
complex. 


Graphic proof that the office is ready for 
revolution is contained in DBS employment 
statistics. The curve of white collar employ- 
ment has risen sharply upward, inconsist- 
ently with all other types of employment. 
In 1920, total employment in Canadian manu- 
facturing contained a salary-earning popula- 
tion of 78,334 and wage earners numbered 
oa0, 559. Latest corresponding figures are 

221,551 salary and 949,660 wage-earning. 

Thus, while factory workers increased 82% 
in the intervening 19 years, office workers 
went up 183%, in manufacturing industrics 
alone. That ratio leaves out entirely the 
great army of clerks scurrying on the ovut- 
skirts of modern business and government. 

What are these “electronic brains?” 


Very briefly, they take digital numbers as 
electronic impulses and add them up—add 
them up so fast that tubes which are blink- 
ing on and off in the process, appear as a 
steady glow to the naked eye. They get their 
instructions from punched cards or specially 
prepared tape. 


As a computing machine, Avro’s card- 
programed electronic calculator, rented (for 
the price of eight or nine efficient, high- 
speed clerks) from International Business 
Machines Co., is not the brightest of her 
breed. She can’t lay claim, for example, to 
the feats of IBM’s room-sized “selective 
sequence electronic calculator” in New York 
City, or to a handful of other large-scale 
“electronic brains” with expanded memories 
and refined sequence operations. 

But it’s only a difference of operation, not 
results, and of speed (the latter a matter of 
microseconds in computation, more pro- 
nounced in programing). More important to 
business and industry is that IBM’s calculator 
—such as ‘Avro’s—is a production model, not 
a’custom-built $300,000 to $1 million affair of 
the laboratories. 


History Of Development 


IBM’s CPC might be described as a suc- 
cessful marriage of expedience, while the 
big computers were struggling in develop- 
ment. But it’s a marriage not likely to end 
in divorce for many years to come. It’s 
estimated that only some 25 of the big, more 
refined electronic computers will be avail- 
able in U. S. at the end of this year. For 
these, costs will range up to $1 millién. 

IBM produced the first practical electronic 
business computer, which, isn’t a full-scale 
electronic computer system capable of selec- 
tive programing, in 1948, with its 604 elec- 
tronic calculator—similar to its 602 electro- 
mechanical Computer, but  all-electronic, 
faster and with greater flexibility and capa- 
city. It uses a punched card unit for simple 
input, output and storage. 

In 1949, IBM cable-coupled its standard 
accounting machine along with a supple- 
mental storage unit (the ice box) to the two 
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units of the 604, with factory modification, 
to form the CPC, or the first full-fledged 
production model of an automatic sequence 
electronic calculator. 


At present, there are some 100 of these 
CPC’s in use in U, S. and one in Canada— 
that at Avro. There are around 900 of the 
“604” units rented out to business, govern- 
ment and industry by IBM up to date—nine 
of them in Canada. 


The Canadian users: Sun Life Assurance 
Co., for accounting and actuarial work; CNR 
(Toronto), payroll; CPR (Montreal), payroll; 
A. C. Neilsen Co., market research statistics; 
Steel Co. of Canada, payroll and quality con- 
trol (measurements of physical and chemical 
attributes of steel and jron related mathe- 
matically to standards); Canadair, two 604’s 
for payroll and technical calculations; Ford 
of Canada, payroll. Ford also operates an 
IBM 603 model — a straight multiplication 
model, the first production model of all- 
electric business calculating equipment. 
Ford’s 603 is the only such model in the 
country. 


The business machine industry is keeping 
a wary eye on electronic computer develop- 
ments, but except for IBM and Remington 
Rand, it has been largely outside big-com- 
puter activity. 


Remington Rand’s entry into the business 
started with acquisition of the Eckert- 
Mauchly company in the U. S. This company 
produced an all-electronic calculating mach- 
ine called UNIVAC, in 1949, and is now a 
big contender in the field. 

Remington Rand is just starting delivery 
on an electronic calculator comparable to 
IBM’s 604; and as an integrated unit with 
provision for 40 combination or sequence 
program steps, 


Delivery In 18 Months 


Delivery on all such caiculators is strictly 
on a priority basis in U. S. None are made in 
Canada. 


Roughly, a Canadian firm that placed an 
order now for an all-electronic computer 
might get delivery in some 18 months, unless 
highly essential needs could be established. 


Both availability and costs or rentals in- 
volved are jealously guarded information in 
what might be described as a fledgling in- 
dustry. It would be fair to say that you 
won’t rent an all-electronic business com- 
puter for less than $600 a month, now or in 
the immediate future. 

Eventually, both size of the large-scale 
models and costs will come down. Similarly, 
it might be expected that costs or rentals on 
the IBM 604 and Remington Rand’s new 
electronic calculating punch will come down 
as use becomes more widespread and pro- 
duction is stepped up. But that likely won't 
take place for a few years. 


For the bigger computers, which are well 
out of the price range and capable of much 
more than the requirements of the average 
business, the future holds promise of great 
reductions in size and compactness. Already 
these machines are being custom-built along 
less formidable lines in size, operation and 
capacity than their almost cumbersome pro- 
totypes. 

Right here, just to keep in mind what 
these things can do for business, let’s take a 
look at Avro’s CPC payroll operation: 


Punched cards are prepared by conven- 
tional methods carrying this information: 
(1) travel allowance multiplied by the num- 
ber of days worked (2) hours worked times 
rate (3) nightshift hours times nightshift 
bonus (4) overtime premium hours times 
rate (5) production bonus (6) cost-of-living 
bonus times hours worked. 

Avro’s staff of close to 9,000 means some 
5,500 of such wage cards go through the 
604 every week. In a quick runthrough — 


“at 100 cards per minute — all operations 


listed on the card are performed simul- 
taneously to come up with total earnings 
for each individual. 


After another runthrough as a check on 
accuracy, cards are piled according to in- 


od 
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come tax levels by an automatic sorting 
machine and the resultant deck is “stacked” 
with punch cards which instruct the 604 on 
operations to be performed according to in- 
come tax groups, 


The third and final runthrough subtracts 
income tax and unemployment insurance 
from earnings, again at a rate of 6,000 cards 
per hour. ° 


For the payroll operation, only the 604 
section of the CPC is used — accounting 
machine and memory unit are disconnected. 


Electronic payroll calculation cuts actual 
computing time from a half day to one hour 
for Avro. It releases office staff for other 
duties and practically eliminates error. 

Industrial problems crop up from time 
to time which, formidable without it, are a 
breeze for the CPC. Recently, for example, 
production men at Malton were stewing 
over construction of a gear for one of their 
new machines, that had to have “teeth” 
spacing of zero degrees, two minutes and 
21 and three sevenths seconds. 

The problem: How to get a milling ma- 
chine to cut each tool in exact position? It 
was far from insoluble but it meant two 
solid days of paper work with considerable 
margin for human error, until CPC was asked 
to serve up the answer. It did. In one half 
hour, eliminating error and bottleneck. 

The only business time Avro’s CPC gets 
is on the payroll. (Avro has a 604 unit on 
order for the accounting department.) But 
the CPC’s 604 unit, in production and avail- 
able to business and industry on a priority 
basis, now joined by Remington Rand’s new 
model, offers all-electronic, lightning-speed 
applications to innumerable commercial 
jobs, among them, inventory and stock turn- 
over records, labor distribution statistics, 
business statistics, bond values, amortization 
and interest tables, sales comparisons, bill- 
ing and installment accounting. 


Other Special Uses 

Then there are other, specialized 
uses: 

American Airlines for example, is experi- 

menting with an electronic information pro- 


more 


_ cessor to handle all American's seat reserva- 


tion records out of New York’s La Guardia 
Field. This “Reservisor” is a high-speed 
computer with a magnetic memory drum 
that holds all reservation information for 
10 days ahead. 

Key sets at A.A. ticket offices allow clerks 
to quiz the central “brain” for seat. informa- 
tion and get back an answer in less than a 
second. If the seat asked about isn’t sold, 
the clerk can complete his deal and press 
a “sell” button to record the sale and remove 
the seat vacancy from the Reservisor’s 
memory. It provides a streamlined answer 
to the increasingly complex business of busy 
airline seat reservation records via black- 
boards, jammed telephones and up to 300 
clerks at central points. 


(In view are similar adaptations for up-to- 
the-minute inventories, magazine subscrip- 
tion list control, other situations where big 
and jamming turnover can create clerical 
nightmares and executive ulcers.) 

Automatic Message Accounting, built by 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in U, S. is now 
a spreading service in a number of U. S. 
metropolitan areas, automatically recording 
local and toll calls and making out customers’ 
bills, untouched by human hand. 

Now under experiment in New Jersey, is 
an extension of the same principle, designed 
to eliminate the operator on long distance 
calls. Eventually, it’s stated, telephone users 
will be able to pick up the phone and dial 
any number in any city in the country. 


The Brain at U. of T. 

While Avro’s CPC is the only full-fledged 
electronic computer in Canadian industry, 
the University of Toronto has been active 
in the field for the past four years, has a 
model-sized but full-scale electronic com- 
puter in the final phases of testing. It was 
constructed by members of the Computation 
Centre staff. 

U. of T.’s Comutation Centre attests to the 


Toronto’s model-size computer by means of a coded paper tape. R. F. Johnston 


of 
by of a modified electric typewriter. 


which also come out on 


new importance of electronic computation. 
Not yet a full department at the University, 
it works closely with mathematics, electrical 
and physics departments and allows students 
in any one of these courses to major in 
computation. 


It’s the only such centre in Canadian 
higher education and is under the direction 
of Dr. C. C, Gotlieb, recognized as one of 
Canada’s leading computation experts. 


The centre is an agent of the National 
Research Council, operates under an annual 
grant of $50,000 from NRC and the Defense 
Research Board. 


Currently it’s doing computation work for 
DRB and NRC— including Chalk River work 
—and for the Dominion weather office and 
other universities, on a machine similar to 
the CPC, but using IBM’s 602’s, the electro- 
mechanical! computer units, rather than the 
more advanced 604’s. (The university has a 
604 on order). 


Soon it will bring its own model high- 
speed unit computer to bear on its problems 
for defense research and others. 


Recently the DRB informed the hard- 
working Computation Centre of confirmation 
of an order for a big Ferranti computing 
machine from Ferranti Ltd., Hollinwood, 
Eng., one of the leaders in the limited high- 
speed computer race.. It will cost $300,000 
and replaces the Computation Centre’s ori- 
ginal plans to build a big computer them- 
selves, at the same price. 


They expect delivery on the $300,000 Fer- 
ranti machine in March, operation by fall. 


Month’s Work In 3 Days 

Primarily, Avro’s electronic computer is 
used to solve problems of physics that enter 
into the realm of higher mathematics. It’s 
grinding out answers at a rough ratio of 
three days’ machine time versus a month for 
a battery of mathematicians working at desk 
calculators. (Often such problems must be 
solved by one operator since they require 
sequence <olution, further extending time 
spent‘on answers without the aid of the 
electronic computer.) 

Equally important as the evident time 
saving is the fact that with the machine, the 
scientists are able to tackle problems that 
otherwise would be left entirely alone as 
physically impossible. They’re getting more 
answers, More accurately and in less time 
than was heretofore possible. 

For this work, the CPC needs trained sci- 
entists for operation. At Avro, John Duggan, 
gas turbines division, is getting machine- 
built answers for F. Harry Keast, chief ex- 
perimental engineer, gas turbines, and Art 
Downing, aircraft division, is turning out a 


Here’s How ‘Brain’ 


To the average layman, who is mystified at 
the innards of a radio, electronic computers 
present a frightening appearance. There’s a 
mass of tightly-spaced tubes (over 1,300 in 
the CPC, up to 10,000 in the larger, more ad- 
vanced machines) and a jungle of wiring 
that belies what is actually a simple opera- 
tion, though nonetheless a major victory for 
electronic science. 


In operation, the machines use primitive 
arithmetic to provide answers, comparable to 
a schoolboy counting up sums on his fingers. 
Their secret lies in the speed of operation in 
the calculating part of the machine. 


To get an idea of how the electronic calcu- 
lator works, you have to remember that 
every solvable mathematical problem can 
be boiled down to the simplest form of 
arithmetic — addition. You can multiply 
(3x3=9) by adding (34+3+3=9). You can 
multiply 1,465 if you write down 1,465 650 
times and add them all up. 

That’s the simplest—and most essential— 
function of an electronic calculator, buik 
into four fundamental operations of arith- 
metic—addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division. It adds up the primary number 
(in this case 1,465) as often as is called for 
by the multiplier (650) in a fraction of a 
second, then spits out the answer, if that is 
as far as you have asked the machine to zo 
on that particular problem. 

Groups of counting units are operated 
simultaneously and repeatedly in performing 
these basic operations. In the high-speed 
calculators, a single tube may be blinking 
on and off, each time registering a digit, but 
so fast it appears a steady light. 


To count up and manipulate numbers of 
more than one column, or more than 9, a 
row of tubes must be used, each row regis- 
tering columnar digits that together make 
up a single number. 

Avro’s CPC has banks of tubes in rows 
of 13 across and four deep. Combinations 
of the four count up to 9. Thus, the machine 
is able to handle arithmetical problems up 
to numbers of 13 decimal places, 


How They Work 


What slows down the machines—in every- 
day language — is not the actual figuring, 
but input-output systems and, of course, 
preparations of problems before feeding 
them into the machine. 

Input is accomplished by means of a paper, 
plastic, or metal coded tape, or, as with 
IBM’s CPC, by means of punched cards. 
Electric impulses, or instructions, are pickea 
up and relayed according to the coded pattern 
on the tape or punched card. 

The programing unit tells the computer 
what to do with the numbers picked up and 
in what order to do it. With the CPC, this 
direction is given by means of pre-wiring 
of a program panel, which looks like an 
outsized honey comb. It can be adjusted on 
the machine carrying the pre-wired message 
of performance asked. 
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similar volume for James Chamberlin, chief 
aerodynamicist. 

As experts in their own right, Duggan 
and Downing have coaxed just a little more 
out of their CPC, which is built to handle 
60 program steps on any one punch card 
at a rate of 150 cards per minute. ‘ 

They've made up general purpose pro- 
gram panels, for instance, that will cross 
feed -and figure sines, cosines, tangents, 
square roots, etc., at a gleeful rate. Duggan 
recently developed a method to have the 
CPC automatically go off in different direc- 
tions on problems involving “mach num- 
bers,” depending on whether the mach num- 
ber is greater or less than one. 


Operation Quickly Learned 


But for general office use, things needn’t 
be so complicated. Office staff can learn 
to run the IBM 604 section of the CPC, or 


The computing unit’s myriad of tubes 
count either by passing or not passing an 
electric current or pulse. Tubes count 1 when 
on and 0 when off, providing a binary or 
two-valve counting device. But subtraction 
and addition are done at such blinding speed 
and in such volume, that the computer is 
able to solve complex differential equations 
or find the logarithm it may need in the 
course of a solution in much less time than 
it takes to reach for the logarithm book. 

The CPC actually uses a “coded binaty” 
arithmetic, which in effeet is a decimal 
system. By so doing it adopts what may be 
a less efficient counting system, again in 
terms of microseconds, but it eliminates 
complicated mechanism needed to turn 


binary results back into decimal for output *: 


recording and practical use, thus eliminating 
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the Remington Rand equipment, in less time 
than it takes to learn how to type. 


Entry of the electronic digital computer 
into the realm of science and business comes 
at a time when both are ripe for new work- 
ing tools. 


Science has plunged headlong into new 
vistas of knowledge, and hence vast new 
unknowns. In its attack on such new and 
involved fields as supersonic flight’ and 
nuclear physics, it is armed with one of the 
brightest tools ever, an abacus undreamed 
of by the pioneers of science through the 
ages. 

For business, it may call a halt to the 
mounting army of office clerks, alarming 
but still growing mounds of paper, endless 
and tedious checking and cross checking. 
Already it’s a robot of vast implications 
And its possibilities are just being scratched 


Operates 


puter, the memory unit, varies in speed and 
capacity with the machines now developed. 
With the big sophisticated models it consists 
of magnetized drums on cathode ray tube 
areas capable of registering and storing digits 
as yes or no—pulse or no pulse—0 or 1— 
dot patterns. 


For its memory, the CPC uses an “ice 
box” unit which can retain up to 16 ten-plate 
factors (160 positions of digit storage). That, 
of course, is a fraction of what bigger com- 
puter developments offer in their memory 
devices. Some contain eight-inch magnetized 
drums with 50,000 dot areas, or a theoreti- 
cally infinite number of flash-speed cathode 
ray tube storage areas. 

But Avro engineers claim their CPC has 
‘infinite storage” because of an ability to 
direct the computing unit through inter- 


the need for costly additional equipment on* mediary steps of any number in the course 


its production model. 
The fourth unit of the all-electric com- 


of a problem, by 
patterns. 


means of punched card 


Central figures in construction of Canada’s first home-built electronic com- 
puter, at the four-year-old Computation Centre of the University of Toronto, 
Dr. A. G. Ratz, foreground, checks on operation as answers rattle out on coded 
paper, while Dr. J. Kates adjusts delicate cathode ray memory unit, Soon this 
machine, the only one of its kind in the country, will be getting answers for 
the National Research Council and the Defense Research Board, joint sponsors. 
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Statement as at 31st December, 1951 


ASSETS 
Capital Account: 


Total assets of the Company «$ 1,501,405 


5,015,901 
. 93,728,618 

45,198,829 
$145.444,753 


Guaranteed Accounts a8 é 


Estate, Trust and Agency Accounts 
Safe Custody Account 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Account: 
Accounts payable 
Reserves eee 


.$ 26,076 
. 63,892 


° 200,000 
Profit and Loss Account . 106,437 


Capital Steck . 6. 0 6 6 


me 6 SS 
Guaranteed Accounts 


General Reserve’ . . 


«$ 1,501,405 
+ 5,015,901 
+ 93,728,618 
45,198,829 


Estate, Trust and Agency Account 
Sale Custody Account . . . . 


$145,444,753 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
BALANCE, lst January . 2... wt ks . $161,818 
PLUS: Net profit for the year . . 2... . 2” 99,619 


261,437 
LESS: Dividends 2 5. we 55,000 
Investment Depreciation Account . 100,000 155,600 


BALANCE, 31st December, 1951 tte . $106,437 
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Newfoundland 
Penal Changes: Sweeping 
| changes are on the way for New- | 
|foundland’s penal system, Min- 
|ister of Welfare H. L. Pottle has 
| indicated. The reforms will affect | 
|offenders of al] ages and both) 
sexes. Government recommenda- 
itions, to be introduced at the! 
coming session of the House, fol- 
low the province's first penal sys- 
tem survey, conducted by Hugh| 
Christie, director of corrections, 
Saskatchewan, and consultant of 
criminology, British Columbia. 
The women’s jail, at Salmoiner 
Penitentiary, will probably be re- 
placed with a new building, ad- 
ministered on a girl’s training 
| school principle. Future emphasis 
will be on rehabilitation rather 
| than punishment, under admin- 
istration of a new departmerit of 
|corrections and director oi cor- 
|rections, A program of training 
will be introduced to al] institu- 
| tions. 
nr * . 

Prince Edward Is. 


Mark>ting Appeal: It's under- 
| stood the Justice Department at 
| Cttaws is considering an appeal 
against the upsetting decision of 
| the Island Supreme Court or. the 
| validity of marketing legislation 
| The Court at Charlottetown ruled 
| that Parliament did not have the 
| constitutional authority to dele- 
gate powers to a provincially- 
appointed body which was not 
responsible to it. This questioned 
the status of all marketing} 
boards in Canada, and the P.E.I. 
Potato Marketing Board in par- 
ticular. The Justice Department 
is expected to appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of Canada as soon 
| as proper procedure can be taken. 

Power Rate Increase: Consum- | 
ers of electricity in most parts of | 
the province received another 
small increase in rates, when 2/10 
of a cent was added to the price 
of each kilowatt hour, under a 
fuel clause included in the gen- 
eral revision of the Maritime} 
Electric Co.’s rates last fall. The 
company showed that the cost of 
fuel had increased sufficiently to 
warrant the change without a 
general hearing. At present, low- 
est light bil] that can be rendered 


| by the company is about $4. 


Nova Scotia 

Lumber Boom: Indications are 
that lumber production in Nova 
Scotia this season will top any 
similar postwar period. Producers 
have laid plans for large-scale 
operation that will develop into 
brisk export trade to the VU, S. 
Bulk of the raw lumber is ex- 
pected to go to Britain. The pit- 
prop trade to the U. K. is expec- | 
ted to increase this year, 
higher than originally thought. 
Last year was considered rela- 
tively poor for operations, but 
some 32.3 million bd. ft. of lumber 
in the pro~ince, 
40% more than the 1939 annual 
production and about 40 million 
bd. ft. more than in the previous 
year. 

Drought Ended: Dry for 40 
years, sale of beer by the open 
bottle and glass got under way in 
Sydney last week, as approved in 
a municipal plebiscite some 
months ago. Businéss soared, say 
Hotelmen, Police trotted off six 
who celebrated too much, 
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New Brunswiek | 

Prize Shipment: Battened | 
Down, a three-year-old racehorse, | 
owned-and bred by the late King 
George VI, was landed at Saint} 
John from the cargo-liner Salacia | 
this week, for transshipment by 
rail to its new owner, J. Pattiso, | 
of Vancouver. Battened Down 
was one of three horses, 54 head | 
of cattle and 11 sheep, all pure- | 
bred livestock from the U. K. and | 
Ireland to Saint John for new} 
owners in Ontari», Alberta, Sas- | 
katchéewan and Illinois. This was 
the second shipment of prize! 
livestock to reach Saint John this 
winter from Glasgow. All animals 
arrived in fine condition despite 
a stormy crossing. 

Muniéipal Aid Study: Financial | 
problems of local governments in! 
N.B, will be studied on March 11 
at a special meeting of the Union 
of New Brunswick Municipalities | 
at Fredericton. Methods of ob- | 
taining more revenue, either | 
through increased provincial 
grants or througa a breadened 
tax base, will be considered. A 
proposal for a Royal Commission 
study cf the complete field of 
taxation in the province will] also 
be considered. 


Quebec 
Co-Operative Group Record: A 

new high of $60.4 millions in 
business transactions was reached 
last year by the Quebec Feder- 
ated Co-Operative, an alliance of 
441 farmer co-operatives through- 
out. the province, The co-oper- 
ative’s financial reports have 
shown remarkable increase each 
year since its foundation. In 1931, 
business. volume was $5.4 mil- 
lions; in 1941, $17.7 millions; 1946, 
$37 millions. Membership has 
climbed steadily from 49 branches | 
20 years ago. 
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Ontario 

Throne Speech: Highlights of | 
proposed legislation in the Speech | 
from the Throne as Ontario Leg- 
islature “opened last week. Pen- | 
sions up to $40 monthly for dis- | 
abled, 18 to 65; new basis for pro- | 
vincial aid to mining municipali- | 
tles; “simple, clear, fair” rental | 
regulations; stimulation of home} 
building; a new Crown corpora- | 
tion to lend money for housing} 
in rural communities and on} 


| tures 
| works is asking the biages: slice: 
| $11,053,720, including $4 millions 
|for highway construction; $480,- 


| other 


' dropped 


| Universal Cooler 


cod besinem tn ne Canadian provinces Control Changes 


‘) vised Companies Act; legislation | 554 from the total at Dec. 31, 1950 | 


to confirm the Dominion-Provin- 
cjal agreement for St. Lawrence 
waterway hydro development; 
consolidation of timber laws aim- 
ing at sustained forest yield; ex- 
pansion of alcoholism treatment 
in reform insticutici-s; establish- 
ment of an Institute of Radio- 
therapy which will give guidance 
to the cancer clinic in Toronto, 


Maniteba 


Record Budget: The Manitoba 
Legislature is being asked to 
vote a retord expenditure budget 
of $49,099,606 for the next fiscal 
year, Apri] 1 to March 31, 1953. 
Departmental estimates tabled by 
Provincia] Treasurer 
Turner asked for increases in 10 
government branche., In three— 
labor, the executive council and 
health — estimates are smaller 
than voted a year ago. The in- 
crease is $5,828,296 over expendi- 
voted last year. Public 


000 provides for increased ‘civil 
service salaries; the Department 
of Education gets an increase of 
$1,115,162, most of it accounted 
for by bigger basic grants for 
elementary schools and $2(0,000 
increase in grants for high 
schools, Increases are provided 
for the Teachers’. pension Fund. 
On these Winnipeg will benefit 
by about $195,000. Public debt 
charges will require $13,079,114 
($11,785,610 last year). Average 
interest rats on the province's 
outstanding debt at March 31, 
1951, was 3.1926%. Borrowings 
since last March 31 have been 
$37.5 millions. 
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Saskatchewan 


Peak Exploration: Exploration 
for oil and gas in Saskatchewan 
during the 1950-51 fiscal year 
reached a record high, states the 
Department of Natural Resources 
annual report, tabled by Re- 
sources Minister J. H. Brockel- 
bank. Records were established 
for oil, gas and all mineral pro- 
duction and individual productivr. 
records were reached for value 
of metals, coal, salt, raw clay and 
clay products, sand and gravel 
and industrial minerals. The 
record: natural gas— 869,142,000 
cu. ft.; mineral production 
$39,227,379; coal production — 2,- 
208,181 short tons valued at $4 
millions. In the Lloydminister 
area, 75 wells were drilled and 
73 wildcat wells were drilled 
throughout the province. 

Primary Wealth: During fiscal 
1950-51, value of Saskatchewan 
forest products amounted to $9,- 
757,896 millions, more than double 
the previous year’s output value. 
The forestry inventory program 
was continued with production of 
base maps covering 750,000 acres, 
maps covering 1,350,000 
acres. The fisheries branch of the 
Department of Natura] Resources 
reported a total catch of 8,731,293, 
valued at $1,360,114. Value of furs 
slightly to $1,985,287. 
Number of conservation areas in 
the north were increased to 85; 13 
new game preserves established. 


Alberta 
Nine-Month Surplus: 


Alberta 


|had a $2,661,501 cash surplus in 


the nine months ended Dec. 31, 
wiping out a deficit in the first 
six months of fiscal 1951-52, Pro- 
vincial Auditor C. K, Huckvale 
showed the surplus down $15,349,- 
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Include timers, tempera- 
ture and pressure controls, 
A present day necessity 
to meét modern operat- 
ing conditions. 


Nonis AUTOMATIC 
oe CONTROLS Limited 


wemrenes 


ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER 1727 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND 
AND IN tONDON 


COMPLETE 
BANKING 
FACILITIES 


~ « - ASSOCIATED BANKS - « - 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LTD. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


£166,583,788 


$463,102,930 


farms; new and completely re- | [IIAaaaaascasesmmereess 


Rorald D.}| 


Montor Industrial Corp, a} 


; subsidiary of Mindus Corp. of 
nm ced S | . 
|froo the wale cf crown oll and| Tamme, hes ecquired the cod. | 


; An ; : 4“ | trollin interest in Universal | 
| gas rights. His interim financial | “ne Brantford, Ont. | 


| er Co. 
statement placed the province's eee , 


\through purchase of the stock 
funded deb: to a new low of $97,- | owned by Daniel Robertson, presi- 


| 742,487, reduced $2,853,050 in the | gent of Universal Cooler. While | 
| nine-month period. Cash receipts|no purchase price was disclosed, | 
on income account for the period) The Financial Post understands 
[with AO1D82481. Cash payments tates Pee Or eyia to 5H | 
i Se aa an market o “% to , 
totaled $58,850,294 as against $47,-|chare. * os 
473,561 for the same period a@| As a result of the purchase, | 
| year earlier. On capital account,|ontor now owns over 75% of | 
eck paysite of HanSe as Se] Saente are cage 
: yh Uy Cooler Co., it is understood. 
| roads, bridges and ferries, which} Mr, Robertson, who remains as | 
was an increase of $2,369,437. president of the Univers&l Cooler | 
6 =F 9 Co., has. been elected president | 
‘ of Montor Industrial Corp. 
British ¢ Olumbia Howard Gray, oe with the 
Japanese Return: Since ending | Universal Cooler Co, for many 
of wartime restrictions, raore than | years,. has been appointed its | 
2,000 Japanese have returned to| general manager. , : | 
| Vancouver. A spokesman for the} Universal Cooler Co, is one of 
| Japanese-Canadian C:tizens’|the largest manufacturers of ice | 
| Associatic: reports that Japanese|cream cabinets in the British | 
| have been returning to the city | Empire and ge yg a _ 
|in steady numbers. A rumber of|range of units for all types o 
| small stores and retail establish- | commercial installations, reach-in | 
| ments which before the war were | refrigerators meat display cases, 
| operated by Japanese, are back in| beverage coolers, combination 
| the same hands. A large number|food bc verage coolers, milk | 


are also returning to the fishing | coolers and frozen food cabinets 
business. 
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From Dow's new solvents plant come the materials used 

by your neighborhood dry cleaner in preserving the gay 

colours of your clothing. And from it come the solvents 

to clean the grease from your newly made electric re- 
- frigerator before its apat of hospital-white 

paint, or, to clean the native oil from, the 

wool to be woven into your winter coat. 

In fact, carbon tetrachloride (produced for 


DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
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FACTS ABOUT AUSTRALIA 


OVER 


8,000,000 


POPULATION 


During the last four years, Australia’s population 
has increased by 647 with a consequent expansion 
of primary and secondary industries. For those who 
wish to invest in a young and growing country the 
Bank of New South Wales can give helpful advice. 


Ask your bankers to consult and use— 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


British & Foreign Deportment, Sydney, Australia, 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 


NAsIOUA 


Youcantly 7CA to EUROPE 
or oo ‘OBI 


MONTREAL TO LONDON — and only $477 Return® 


DAILY FLIGHTS 


by “North Star” Skyliners; most frequent air service fo all Europe 


LOWEST FARES ever offered for trans-Atlantic air travel, 
with cash savings up to $208.00. “Million Miler” Captains 
—experienced crews—Steward and Stewardess service— 
delicious meals at moderate cost. 


TCA OFFICE IN TORONTO 
PHONE PRincess 4611 


TRANS - CANADA 


International 
Trans-Atlentic * Transcontinental 
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Plant Whose Business Is Chraiviess' 


the first time in Canada) and two other solvents made 
at Sarnia, trichloroethylene and perchloroethylene, 
contribute to many items we use in our daily lives. 
This recently constructed plant to supply basic sol- 
vents is but another step in Dow’s master 
plan of anticipating and fulfilling the chemi- 
cal needs of the constantly expanding Can- 
adian industrial scene, : 


TORONTO e MONTREAL e REGINA e SARNIA 





The Publie Myths About Retailing 


How One Retailer “Talks Back” to His Customers 
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’ 
“The retailer talks back,” is|cents or less. we've had a 


The large food|the five-day week is’ that more|surplus is no reflection of pru- 


ahr 


mane e 


Lj 


@ You are assured of SECURITY 
for your surplus tunds when 
you Invest them in the Deben- 
tures of the Eastern Canada 
Savings & Loon Compony — 
since this company hes poid 
dividends of from 5% to 8% 
EVERY YEAR for the past 63 
years, 


HIGH YIELD 
10 to 15 years inclusive 4% % 
s* oe" ” 4 % 
G2'.5. 9 > 3% % 
is = 3%% 


J.-M, DESSUREAULT 
The Hon. Senator J.-M, Dessureault whose 
election to the board of directors of Gen- 
eral Trust of Conoda, replacing the lote 
Mr. Beaudry Leman, has been announced. 


Mr. Dessureault is also president and gen- | 
eral manoger of J. M. Dessurecult Inc.;| operation compared with manu- 


J. M, Dessureauit Lumber Company; di- 
rector of the National Canadien Bank and 
vice-president of Quebec Land Company. 

a 


@ These Debentures ore a legal investment for Trustees and Sinking Funds 
in Ontario, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island—ond are 
accepted by the Government of Canada as part of deposit required from 


Fire Insurance Companies. 


For turtber information see your Investment Banker 
and ash bim to write us for full particulars, 
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SAILINGS 
EVERY MONTH 


from MONTREAL, 


St. Lawrence and 
Maritime Ports. 


via Grancolombiana 


which services these countries. Careful, efficient 
handling of your merchandise at Canadian and 


South American Ports. 


For Freight Reservations apply to 


THE ROBERT REFORD CO., LIMITED 


Toronto 
Canadian agents for 


221 St. Sacrament Street 
Montreal 


HA. 7126 


217 Bay Street 
WA. 2091 


what Morgan Reid called an ad-| stores operate on between one/| people shop on Saturdays; the|dent foresight, but an unwar- 


dress he delivered this week to | and two cents on the sales dollar. 
the University of Toronto Com-| The elimination of retail 
merce Club. He argues against} profits would have little effect 
many of the public’s ideas about | on prices. 


iy 
retailing, among them, that un-| 3. That retailers provide waste- 


employment in some Canadian | ful services and frills: The reason 
industries is due to large im- 
ports of goods by retailers. Mr.| demand. No retailer increases 
Reid is secretary of the manage-| his expenses unless there 
ment advisory committee of the |real consumer need. Of course, 
Robert Simpson Co. Here is 4) there are all types of*retailing to 
digest of his address: jmeet the needs of different 
By MORGAN REID groups, from self-service to more 

: dation. | Service. There is nothing inher- 
ae teen ae tie oheneet ayo ent in our way of life which says 
| business community, yet the buy- Sean wade as should be de- 
ling public still accepts many prived of this alternative choice. 
|myths about retailing. industeles (2 Gat fo levee im 
‘ ‘ is 0 e - 

1. That retailing is a simple ports by retailers: Aside from 
ignoring the necessity of two- 
way trade, the argyment has been 
magnified. Over 95% of goods 
bought by department stores last 


facturing: In a purely technical 
isense, the problems of machine 
| technology are large. But once 
the production pattern is set up, 
production becomes a familiar This 
formula which changes raw ™a- | po 
terials into finished products. In ware 
comparison with mass production, | Canadian market. In Simpson's 
retailing is a custom operation, lant. weee. lane than 4% a the 
tailored to changing, customer | goods sold in our women's-wea 
. departments were purchased in 
great intangible — human motiv- the US 
ations. Nearly all of the goods from 
The retailer must constantly | abroad were purchased because 
review the goods he sells, his 


with 
American 


compares 


that imports 


}for extra services is the public | 
| town 


is a} 


4. That unemployment in some | 


| downtown store, the unintegrated 


year were purchased in Canada. | 
planted | 


being poured into the} 


|my own company in 1950, these 
}amounted to 14% for every dol- 


retailer must have a greater peak | ranted claim on the income of 
load. | those who earn it. 

In population shifts there has There has never been a year 
been the farm to city migration | when a large volume of savings 
and also the move from the core| was needed more, not only for 
city to the suburbs. The custo-| direct’ anti-inflationary implica- 
mer moves away from the down- | tions, but for our capital devel- 
retail concentration, but | opment to bring future produc- 
works in the core city — more|tivity. Domestic savings are in- 
traffic congestion, Adapting to! adequate, Fortunately, there is 
these changes, retailers have|U. S. long-term investment to 
more telephone-order service, | develop our resources. But Cana- 
even mail-order catalbgues to the | dians should be given an incen- 
nearby suburbs. But the larger | tive to greater equity owhership 
stores with large selections can|in their own country. The cur- 
stili pull people downtown. rent rate of corporate taxation 

In addition to pulling the cus- | makes it difficult for companies 
tomer to the stores, retailers have and for individuals to invest. 
taken the stores to them, through | They are transferring to the gov- 
the single-unit branch of the| ernment surplus the tax money 
which could have been invested 
community centres, and the in-j{ by them. 
tegrated shopping centres (which 
is probably the major develop- 
ment in retailing in the decade). 

Another trend in retailing has 
been the increase in self-service 
Pioneered by the food chains, it 
now has wide application. 

Retailing in Defense 

Most retailers are increasingly 

concerned over heavy taxes, In 


All levels of government now 
take more than 25% of the total 
value of goods and_ services 
which we produce in Canada. 
There are priofity claims on tax 
revenues for defense, but this is 
not the time for any level of 
government to load the budget 
with new tinsel-wrapped spend- 
ing for which the taxpayer must 
pay. 


lar of sales. 
even higher. 


Last year, it was 


they have some distinct advan- 
services and his promotional pro- 


gram. It is the most fiercely com- 
petitive business in Canada, How 


he assesses people’s wants deter- | 


mines what manufacturers pro- 
duce, 
2. That distribution costs too 


much and retailers make exorbi- | 


tant profits: There is the impli- 
cation that distribution is less 
essential than 
therefore should receive a mini- 
mum of income. But getting the 
goods to customers is just as im- 
portant as making them. There 


in the number of retail outlets 
; than there are in the number of 
| manufacturers, The unneeded 
retailer goes bankrupt. In addi- 
tion, in Canada, sprawling as we 


are, we need thousands of small | 


distribution points. 


tailers? 

A lot must come out of gross 
profits. In 1951 a group of de- 
partment stores had the follow- 
ing expense structure: 
18% of net sales, publicity 5%, 
| total operating costs 30%. Aside 
|from this are mark-downs, for 
this group 6%. When all is added 
up, net profit after taxes is three 


Set Hearin g 


Bell Request 
To Add Shares 


MONTREAL (Staff)—Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada’s application 
for permission to issue 1,580,000 
new common shares will be heard 
before the Board of Transport 
Commissioners March 5. Bell is 
applying for the authorization so 
that it can float a common stock 
issue to help pay for its large ex- 
pansion program. 
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Fireproof, Sprinklered 
With bath from $3.50 
Reservations advised, 
WW E. 8. SWEENEY, Menager 
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Kingsdale 6984 
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NO SERVICE CHARGE 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


$7 BLOOR STREET WEST TORONTO 


Management: J. F. & G. H. Lucas 
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For Business or Pleasure = 


¢ Rent a 1951 Ford 
¢ 24 hour service 
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| tage which the consumer wants 


}or have some technical develop- | 
;}ment not available in Canada. 


production and | 


| stores dominate retailing: 
| year, department stores received 


is no more waste or duplication | 


| additional services, 


What about net profit of re- 4 Compete. From 1930 to 1951, the 


payrolls | 


|}per capita 


fiscal policy is needed to con- 
tain inflation, but where its in- 
|cidence creates greater discrim- 


and of which he should not be 
deprived. It may be unique in 
design, of better inherent value 


prevent, when it 


The retailer performs an im- 
portant service for the Canadian 
manufacturer, Many imports are 
copied and developed here, and 
are indirect stimulants to higher | 
living standards. 

5. That Canadian department 
Last 


of taxation policy. Taxes should 
meet requirements, but not be 


add fuel to inflation. 
We are not only paying as we 
go today, but also as we may go 


only 8.6% of total retail business. 
Their costs are higher than those 
of most other retailers because of | 
While they | 
are intensely competitive among | 
themselves in pricing and service, | 
the small retailer is well able to | 


Ke 
Wawanesa 


ianeevel ts Mutual Insurance Company 


= 


independent has 
relative position. 


6. That retailing is static: There 
is no section of the economy 
where progress is more constant. 
The retail market is always in 
flux — a fluid pattern of waning | 
wants and increasing demands — | 
a patchwork quilt of local likes 
and dislikes, a challenge to in- hha 
ventiveness and an exciting form toe oe 
of exasperation to the retailer who 
is never too sure what he buys 
today will be wanted tomorrow. 

Yet there are some - trends 
which are shaping new distribu- 
tion techniques. They are the 
aging population, population 
shifts, the over 50% increase in 
standard of living 
since 1939, the five-day week, 
the shortage of land for houses 
in metropolitan areas, the in- 
crease in cars. 
| Particularly, the 1952 customer 
|}has more discretionary income 
|than in 1939. He has more left 
after he makes his expenditures 

for basic necessities, The increase 
in this fringe income is likely to 
be directed toward buying dur- 
able goods and the more post- 
|ponable items, in addition to 
| placing more emphasis on fash- 
ion, 

Other changes in retailing re- 
sult from the baby bonus and the 
universal old-age pensions, farm 
electrification, etc. One effect of 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


EATON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio reports a consoli- 
dated net profit of $10,296,329, equiv- 
alent to $5.75 on the 1,789,942 shares 
outstanding at Dec. 31, 1951. This 
compares with the previous year’s 
net of $12,722,734, or $7.10 per share. 

Sales in 1951 were $186,771,067 
($148,302,045 in 1950), the highest in 
the history of the company. Defense 
production accounted for ‘10% of 
sale . 

Capital expenditures for additional 

floor space and equipment totaled 
| $5,858,007. Provided matertals are 
availabie, a further $6 millions will 
be spent for capital assets in 1952, 
C. I, Ochs, chairman of the board, 
states. 

The company’s London, Ont., plant 
is its newest subsidiary. It manu- 
factures engine parts, spring lock 
washers, automotive heating-venti- 
lating systems, etc. 


Staff Changes . 


| Nova Scotia: 
an H. BAKER, to be manager, Chatham, 

n 

W. S BENT, to be manager, Bath, N.B 

N. R. CAMPBELL, to be manager, Win- 
nipeg 

R. L. JOHNSTONE, to be manager. 
Kingsway & Victoria, Vancouver. 

T. YOUNG, to be manager, Decarie & 
Ferrier, Montreal. 

M. L. JEX, to be assistant manager. 
Hamilton, Ont,’ 

A. C. MacDONALD, to be a special rep- 
resentative attached to supervisor's office, 
Vancouver 

| H. R. ADAMS, to be accountant, East 
Florenceville, N.B 

<. J. BINGHAM, to be accountant, 
Spadina & Adelaide, Toronto, 

Cc. E, BURCHILL, to be accountant, 
Dunbar & 4lst Ave., Vancouver. 

G, H, NUTTER, to be accountant, New 
York, N.Y. 

G, TINMAN, to be accountant, Decarie 
& Ferrier. Montreal, 

| R. B, WILSON, to be accountant, Kam- 
| loops, B.C. 


Royal: 

F. H. B, INCE, manager, Glebe, Ottawa, 
Ont., to be inspector, supervisor’s dept., 
Port of in, Trinidad. 

M. C. OLD, Assistant manager, Portage 
Avenue, Winnipeg, to be manager, W:) 
iam and Sherbrook, Winnipeg. 

J. M_ F. LAHENS, to be assistant man- 
ager, Pinar del Rio, Cuba, 

K. C. GONSALVES, Georgetown, BG., 
to be accountant, St. George’s Grenada. 
| S&S. R, CROOKS, Lacombe, Alta., to be ac- 
| Countant, Erin, Ont, 

}_ _W. M, NICHOL, Barton and Wentworth. 
Hamilton, Ont., to be accountant, Grand 
Valley Ont. 

| M_R. S&S. WINTER, Regina, to be account- 
ant, Arcola. Sask ' 

D. B. McKEEMAN, accountant, Eglinton | 
and Bathurst, Toronto, to be accountant, & 
Tottenham, Ont. 7 


Admitted Assets . $12,630,796.65 
4,436,056.97 
Dom. Govt. Deposit 3,971,699.39 


Write for Financial Statement 
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now being published by 


carried to the point where they | 


tomorrow — and tomorrow never | 
comes for the taxpayer. A large | 


Up to a point, a well-balanced | 


ination than it was intended to} 
discourages 
savings, when tax increases bring | 
diminishing returns — it is time | 
to re-examine the basic premises | 





siD BOWLEY 
Mr, Charles Dojack, General Manager of 
| National Publishers Limited, Winnipeg, 
| publishers of the following language 
| weeklies: ‘“‘Conadian Farmer’, ‘Der 
| Nordwesten", and “Croation Voice” is 
| pleased to announce the appointment of 
Sid Bowley os Advertising Manager. Mr. 
Bowley has had a wide experience in the | 
Farm, Daily, ond Trode Poper field. He 
| is @ past President of the Sales and Ad- | 
| vertising Club of Winnipeg, is also oa 
member of the Sales Executive Club, and | 
International Affiliation of Soles and Ad- 
vertising Clubs. * 


“Say ‘Canada’ and you think of 
sparkling-clear air; of icy, teeming 
streams; of sun-drenched farms and 
orchards. It seems only natural, then, 
that there should be an especially clean 
taste to so many of the good things 


from ths favoured land.” 


* * * 


The above illustration and text are from an advertisement 
The House of Seagram throughout 


Che House 
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and we've been 
as busy as bees!.. 


i 4700e™ 
Things have happened at Sheraton Hotels in 
Canada! Guest rooms, public rooms and dining 
rooms have been renovated and redecorated 
at considerable cost. New furniture, 


rugs, and fixtures. Nex? time, stay af a 


Sheraton Hotel. You can make and confirm 


reservations — at no extra cost — through 
Sheraton’s famed Teletype System. Simply 


contact your nearest Sheraton Hotel, 


. 
Pee, @e* 
Peer ceseee® 


SHERATON HOTELS 


Mount Royal, Montreal The Laurentien, Montreal 
King Edward, Toronto Prince Edward, Windsor 
General Brock, Niagara FollsRoyal Connaught, Hamilton 


QW 


3SNE ALSO IN LEADING CITIES IN THE U.S.A, 


speckled trout.. 
The thrill of che day's catch— 
the clean taste that’s unforgettable 


=for this, fishermen come thousands 
of miles to Canada every year. 


cagvam TELLS THE WORLD 
4é AS > 9 
SCC he Whi STE... 


the world—in Latin America, Asia, Europe, and Africa. This 
is one of a series of advertisements featuring Canadian 
scenes and Canadian food specialties. They are designed 
to make Canada better known throughout the world, and 
to help our balance of trade by assisting our Government's 
efforts to attract tourists to this great land. 


The House of Seagram feels that the horizon of industry 
does not terminate at the boundary of its plants; it has a 
broader horizon, a farther view—a view dedicated to the 


development of Canada’s stature,in every land of the globe. 
\ 


of Seagram 
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Chartered Accountants 
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Chartered Accountants 
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Chartered Accountants 
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Chartered Accountants 
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Toronto 
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Representatives 
Throughous 
Canada 


| Int. Harvester Co., 


| Walter Kidde & Co., Montreal; 

Kitchen Installations Ltd., Montreal; 
Kondu Manufacturing Co., Preston; ships’ electrical stores ...... 
La Laiterie Laval Enrg., Quebec; dairy products 


Defense Contract Awards 


} Following are the Department of Defence Production contract 
|} awards for Jan. 1-15, not including orders under $10,000, orders placed 
, outside Canada, amendments to contracts or orders omitted for security 


| reasons. 
' Contractor 


Commodity 


Value 


| Abercorn Aero Ltd., Montreal; aircraft instruments & flares ..$ 145,548 


| Acton Vale Silk Mills Ltd., Acton Vale; rayon cotton lining cloth 
Aluminum Co, of Canada, Montreal; sheet aluminum alloy ... 
Cc. L. Amos Coal Co. (Canada), Montreal; fuel ............-.+5. 


Ascot Shirt Co., Montreal; shirts 


| Automatic wlectric (Canada) Ltd., Ottawa; telephone cable ... 


| Automotive Products Co., Montreal; 


| | Aviation Electric Ltd., Montreal; aircraft instruments & parts . 
| Berkel Products Co., Toronto; bread cutting machines 
John Bertram & Sons, Tordnto; machine tools 
Bickle-Seagrave Ltd., Woodstock; drier 
Blue Ribbon Bedding Co., Pointe-Aux-Trembles; mattresses ... 
J.A.Y. Bouchard Inc., Quebec; rewiring armoury 
Bristol Aeroplane Co,, Montreal; aircraft engines; power plants.. 
British American Oil Co., Toronto; liquid fuel 
| British Yukon Navigation Co., Whitehorse; diesel fuel oil 
, Toronto; air compressors 
| Bruck Mills Ltd., Montreal; wool rayon cloth 
| Brush Aboe (Canada) Ltd., Toronto; 
H. C. Burton Co., Hamilton; electric warehouse tractors 
| Canada Wire & Cable Co., Ottawa; cable 
Canada Machinery Corp., Galt; lathes ............cceccseeeceues 
| Canadian Acme Screw & Gear, Toronto; ammunition components 
Canadian Arsenals Ltd., Ottawa; ammunition components 
Canadian Comstock Co., Leaside; aircraft energizers 
Canadian Converters’ Co., Montreal; 
| Canadian Cottons Ltd., Montreal; cotton cloth 


| Brunner Corp. (Canada 


| C.G.E, Co., Ottawa; cable 
| Canadian Johns-Manville Co., 


|Canadian Marconi Co., Montreal; 


| Cartons Ltd., 


| Clayman & Sons Ltd., Montreal; 


Davies, Irwin Ltd., Montreal; wax 


B. W. Deane & Co., Montreal; spraying machines 

deHavilland Aircraft, Toronto; repair and reconditioning aircraft 
Dial Industries Ltd., Calgary; fire fighting equipment 

| Diamond T. Trucks Ltd., Toronto; tractor cabs 

| Do-All Eastern Canada Ltd., Montreal; machine tools 


Dominion Brake Shoe Co., Toronto; 


Dominion Burlington Mills, Montreal; wool rayon cloth 


| Dominion Coal Co., Montreal; fuel 


Dominion Oxygen Co., Toronto; welding rods 
Dominion Rubber Co., Montreal; boots 

Dominion Textile Co., Montreal; sheets 

Dorothea Knitting Mills Ltd., Toronto; berets 

| D. M. Duncan Machinery Co., Toronto; machine tools 
Eagle Shoe Co., Montreal; leather shoes 

Earl Clothing Co., Montreal; battledress blouses 


Eastern Coal Co., Saint John; fuel 
T. Eaton Co., Toronto; hosetops 


Echlin Manufacturing Ltd., Winnipeg; headgear 
Electrolier Mfg. Co., Montreal; electrical equipment for ships .. 
Empire Stove & Furnace, Owen Sound: ammunition parts 


Fawcett & Grant Ltd, Huntingdon; 
Federal Electric Mfg., Montreal; 


General Fireguard Corp., Windsor; 


| General Steel Wares, Toronto; household utensils 

fibreboard cartons 

Gold Glove Ltd., Prescott; leather gloves .........6.scsceeeseeee 
Grand’Mere Knitting Co.. Grand’Mere; berets 

Gray Bonney Tool Co., Toronto; hand tools 


Globe Paper Box Co., Montreal; 


| Grover Mills Ltd.. Montreal: socks 


Winnipeg; plumbing supplies .... 
| Canadian Line Materials Ltd., Ottawa; electrical supplies ...... 
electronic equipment 
Canadian Pratt & Whitney, Lc ngueuil; propeller spares and tools 
Canadian Sportswear Ltd., Winnipeg; clothing 

Canadian Technical Tape Ltd., Montreal; adhesive tape 
Canadian Westinghouse Co,, Ottawa; electronic equipment .... 
fontreal; cardboard cartons 

| Central Scientific Co., Ottawa; aircraft instruments 

trousers 

| Commonwealth Plywood Co., Ste. Therese; composite board .... 
| Coppley, Noyes & Randall Ltd., Hamilton; clothing 

| Conveyancer Fork Trucks, Toronto; 
Cummins Diesel Sales, Vancouver; diesel engines, 


installation of radio facilities 
Findlays Ltd., Carleton Place; electric ranges 

Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton; 
Ford Motor Co., Windsor; spare parts for jeeps 

| Gardner Furniture, Longueuil; office furniture .... 


11,408 


auto spares, towing tractors 149,935 | 
380,849 


11,200 


27,563 | 


power plants 235,410 
41,019 | 
18,975 | 


917,029 
1,492,483 | 
1,827,799 | 

46,857 


clothing 


15,652 
1,056,546 
23,482 | 
39,798 | 


61,196 | 


forklift trucks 

spares 40,342 
34,000 
15,875 


15,000 


13,545 
12,515 
11,785 
47,500 
64,962 
11,971 


air compressors . 


25,350 


12,625 
31,460 
246,820 
20,070 
10,800 
12,425 
28,805 


woollen fabric 
173,185 


storage batteries 


39,045 
21,250 
111,866 
19,321 
19,580 
28,203 


fire extinguishers 


| Guarantee Sport Garment Ltd., Montreal; clothing 
| Guar. Silk Dyeing & Fin., St. Catharines; cloth treatment, signal- 


ing strips 


Gurney Products Ltd., Toronto; electric ranges 


Halifax Shipyards Ltd., Dartmouth; 
Ltd., St. Lambert; office furniture 


Henderson Furniture 


ship repairs 


Hyde Park Clothes Ltd., Montreal; jackets and trousers 


Ideal Upholstering Co., Montreal; 


| Imperial Oil, Ottawa; diesel fuel oil 


matresses 


Imperial Spring & Mattress, Toronto; mattresses . 


Irving Oil Co., Saint John; fuel oil 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Kitchener; 


Laurentian Textile Co., St. Jerome; 


| Laurie & Lamb, Montreal; turbines 


Laurion Equipment Ltd., Montreal; 


J. W. Lawrence (Can.), Montreal; aircraft radiator assemblies.. 
Levitt Safety Ltd., Toronto; fire fighting equipment 
| Lucas Rotax Canada Ltd., Dorval; aircraft starters 
MacDonald Bros. Aircraft, Winnipeg; aircraft parts and repair .. 
MacMillan & Bloedel Lide Vancouver; lumber ..... evecccce 
Madison Products Co., Montreal; shovels ............ occcccces 
Maritime Pant Mfg., Amherst; battledress trousers 
| Maritime Paper Products, Halifax; corrugated fibreboard cartons 


| To assist readers in appraising ana” 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has @ uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
accounts. Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted, 


GENERAL TRUST OF CANADA 
net profit of $99,619 for 1951 was up 
15.8% Trom the 1950 net of $86,040. 
Gross income was up $50,889 to 
amount to $422,698 but operating ex- 
penses and taxes were also higher. 

Guaranteed deposits totaled $5,- 

015,901 ($5,227,260 a year earlier) 
and were invested 31.57% in call 
lloans ($1,580,375) an@ 56.64% in 
| short term high grade bonds matur- 
ing from one to five years ($3,352,- 
582) and cash $82,044. 


Capital account totaled $1,501,405 
($2,103,374). Directors transferred | 
$100,000 from surplus account to a 
reserve for investment depreciation 
to provide for lower market prices 
of securities resulting from the gen- 
eral uptrend of interest rates. 


During 1951 by an act of the On- 
tario Legislature the company was 
authorized to do business in Ontario 
and a branch office was opened in | 
Ottawa. 


“The federal income tax burden | 
will be heavier in 1952 as new taxes 
have been levied to provide for old 
age pensions and other social ser- 
vices,” President Hon. Donat Ray- 
mond said. “We 
that the anticipated federal surplus 
of the current year may bring some 
relief to the taxpayers of our 
category.” 

1951 1950 
$5,105,870 $5,863,815 
1,411,437 1,466,818 


Liabs. to public, etc.* . 
Shareholders’ equity . 
*Secured by: 
Mtges, & oth. assetst 
tIncludes bonds and stocks. 
Estates account 
Safe custody acct. 45,198,828 48,265,553 
Net profit 99.619 86,040 
Earned per pf. share . $9.06 
| Paid . 5.00 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER) 


CO, OF CANADA consolidated net 
profit for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1951, was $3,976,535—up 85.28% from 
the previous year’s net of $2,146,225. 

Adoption in 1950 of the “last-in, 
first-out” method of inventory valu- 
ation of unprocessed rubber meant 
that the effect on profit from the 
1951 decline in price of crude rubber 
was not as adverse as if the former 
inventory valuation method had 
been continued. 


Capital expenditures totaled $1,- 
803,298 for additional equipment and 
enlargements of branch distribution 
centers. An expansion program ex- 
pected to cost $5 millions has been 
initiated. The project calls for new 
factory buildings and equipment at 
New Toronto for higher civilian and 
defense production. Satisfactory 

f 


» 


Ottawa; crawler tractors 


overshoes 
fire fighting equipment 


however hope | 


6,517,307 7,330,633 | 
93,728,619 87,407,374 | 


$7.82 | 
5.00 


62,648 


kitchen utensils 
260,048 | 

13,560 | 
sweaters .....+. Oreccccccce 


truck tractors 68,946 | 


25,000 
61,120 
36,292 


224.152 | 


arrangements have been made to 
finance these expenditures. 
During the year domestic sales| 


were at an all-time high, while ex-| Dividends actually dispersed amoun-| down $465,019 from the 


ports also increased, but due to ex- 
change restrictions, not as much as 
they could have. 

The company introduced three 
new lines of tires during the year. 
| Sales of “Airfoam” and “Neolite” 
increased greatly. 

Taxes of all kinds amounted to 
$12,065,437, equivalent to $46.90 per 
share of issued common stock. 

Although the net profit for 1951 
is substantially in excess of the 


present dividend requirements on| 


the common stock, the directors have 
decided that until the bank over- 
draft is materially reduced, no in- 
crease in the common stock dividend 
rate will be considered, 
R. C, Berkinshaw was elected 
president and A. W, Denny was ap- 
pointed a director, 
CONS. INCOME ACCOUNT 
| Years Ended Dee, 31: 1961 1960 
Net earnings ou, - 036 $7,350,604 
Add; Other inc, . 86 968 94,223 
Less: Deprec, .. 1,907 363 
Income taxes 3,390, - 
| Net profit e 2,116.2 
Less: Pref, divd, ..... 309, ro 
Com, divd. ......... 1,029,040 1,286.200 
| Surplus for year .... 2.041 nee 50 hi 
Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Preferred .... $26.02 $13.9 
Paid 2.00 2.00 | 
Common “4 27 714 
4.00 6.00 


c ee Cums. BALANCE SHEET 
193) 1950 

$20,484 

5,959,131 

14,363 682 


2,780,691 
4,452,776 
9,076,545 

305,673 


Cash . ’ 
Accts 8,382,953 
| Inventories ... «++ 19,212,047 
Total curr, assets ... 27,734,725 
Mise, assetsa ......000 
Fixed assets* . 
Total assets . 
Bank overdraft . 
Accts, & tax, pam, « 
Divds, pay eee 
Total curr. liab, 
Contingent res, .., 
| Capital stock .. 
Capital surplus 
Surplus 
aInci ref. EPT , 
*After depr. of . 
Working capital 


632,205 
+» 7,452,859 
+» 35,819,780 

6,051,321 
6,066 884 
76,408 
12,194,613 
1,000,000 
7,769,380 
692,350 
14,163,446 


. 19,808,779 
15,540,112 


1,060,766 | 
8,430,252 
29,003 .515 


5,872,128 
FAM 
BR45,011 
1,000,000 
7,846,530 
692,350 
11,521,624 
282,196 
17,266,859 
11,569,486 





HAYES MANUFACTURING CO. 
Vancouver, consolidated net profit 
for the year ended Oct. 31, 1951, was 
$66,420, compared with a net loss 
of $21,635 for the previous year. 
Working capital was up 14% amount- 
ing to $462,387 at year’s end. Net 
profit is the largest in the company’s 
history, 

“The abnormally high ratio of in- 
ventory to working capital, which 
over the past four years has been 
seriously handicapping the com- 
pany’s activities, ranging as it did 
to 218%, stands now at the more 
economic level of 78%.” President 
A. D. Lauder says. The reduction 
reflects a greatly increased rate of 
turnover, 

During the year, three of the five 


| 


1,245,172 | 
17,391 | 


10,044 | 


139,207 | 
77,350 | 


10,124 | 
26,670 | 


39,526 | 
24,160 
400,000 | 


13,950 | 
12,902 | 


109,976 | 
14,136 | M. H. N. Gruner & Co., Westmount; 


20,417,407 | 


2,893,704 | 


Mastercraft Uniform Co., Quebec; jackets ........... Wee eveveee 1,922,881 
Megantic Mfg. Co.,\Lac Megantic; plywood boxes 

Metal Fabricators Ltd., Tilsonberg; cabinet racks 

Michael Mfg. Co., Montreal; pyjamas ........... Kb ehTs Gide bee 
Millcraft Garment Inc., Montreal; collars 

Mitchell Mfg. Co., Toronto; ships’ lights 


| Modern Moulding & Metal Craft, Toronto; ammunition 

103,688 | Modern Tool Works Ltd., Toronto; machine tools 

12,040 | Monahan Supply Corp., Toronto; cranes, hoists 

293,692 | Monarch Overall Mfg., Winnipeg; trousers .......... bovis edius 
178,000 | | Montreal Glove Works, Montreal; gloves 

Moore Air Equipment ‘Ltd., London; curing oven 

John C, Mundell & Co., Elora; furniture 

lumber 

24,680 | Mussens Canada Ltd.. Montreal; forklift trucks ‘and heaters ... 
14,492 | Nadeau & Nadeau Ltd., St. Francois; office furniture 

97,294 | National Textiles Ltd., Toronto; trousers 

67,270 | National Waterproof Products Ltd., Toronto; waterproof liners.. 
119,868 | Nicholson File Co., Port Hope; files 

78,412 | North West Sportswear Co., Toronto; clothing 

30,750 | Northern Electric Co.. Ottawa; electronic equipment 

leather mitts 

28,500 | Parkhill Bedding Ltd., Winnipeg; mattresses and chairs 

ships’ pumps 

31,535 | Peerless Shirt Mfg., Toronto; trousers 


Murdock & Son Ltd., Toronto; 


Ontario Glove Mfg., Kitchener; 
Peacock Brothers Ltd., Montreal; 


Perrin Glove Co., Montreal; gloves 
|H. M. Perry Ltd. Toronto; pliers 


11,602 | Perth Shoe Co., Perth; leather shoes 

112,200 | Peterborough Canoe Co., Peterborough; engine containers 

| Pinatel Piece Dye Works, Joliette; treatment of cloth 
Pleasant View Dairy, Pembroke; dairy products 

Maurice Pleau Ltd., Loretteville; gloves 

| Prenco Progregs & Eng. Corp., Toronto; aircraft handling eqpt. 
11,461 | Pyrene Mfg. Co., Toronto; fire ‘extinguishers 

13,512 | Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Toronto; oxygen mask parts ..... 
614,217 | Reo Motor Co., Leaside; truck chassis . 

| Robinson Cotton Mills, Toronto; cotton drill fabric 

| A. V. Roe Canada, Toronto; aircraft accessories 


Rolls Royce Montreal Ltd., Dorval; 
Ross-Smith Co., Montreal; 


Rudel Machinery Co., Montreal; 


| Stericloth Products Ltd., Brantford; 


Surgical SuppLes (Canada), 
Swift Canadian Co., Toronto; food 





| Traders Mfg. Co., Montreal; 
J. Spencer Turner Co., Hamilton; 
Union Elec. Supply, Ottawa; 


Jack Victor Inc., Montreal; 
Weiss Glove Mfg., Montreal; 


Western Glove Works, 


White Mop Wringer Co., Paris; 
White Motor Co., 
| A. C. Wickman (Canada), Toronto; 
J. E. Wiegand & Cb6., Kitchener; 


|W. M. Products Ltd., Vancouver; 


‘aircraft engine covers 

10,725 | Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Galt; furniture 

machine tools 

507,965 | Russel-Hipwell Engines Ltd., Halifax; diesel engine 

613,350 | J. H. Ryder Machinery, Toronto; machine tools 

St. Johns Textile Mills Ltd., St. Johns; worsted serge fabric .. 
Sandwich East Textile Products, Windsor; liner bags 

Score Sporting Goods, Toronto; trousers 

T. S. Simms & Co., Saint John; ammunition packing boxes .... 
Sheridan Equipment Co., Leaside; cranes 

Slingsby Mfg. Co., Brantford; WEG: hsesccvcvcccccecece . 
Sommerville Co., Edmonton; electric toasters 

| Sperry Gyroscope Co., Montreal; aircraft instruments 
Standard Aero Engine Works, Winnipeg; aircraft parts 
Standard Tube & T. I. Ltd., Woodstock; barrel handtrucks 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton; mild steel plates for ships .. 


Stewart-Warner Alemite, Belleville; ind. eqpt., car heaters 
Structo Co., Ottawa; car heaters, storage racks 

M. J. Sulpher & Sons, Ottawa; additions & alterations to bldgs. 
Toronto; medical supplies 


Robert Syme Upholstering Ltd., Montreal; furniture 
Textile Sales Ltd., Montreal; interlining stiffener cloth 
| Tip Top Tailors Ltd., Toronto; skirts 

Topp Wear Garments, Montreal; airwomen's skirts 
jackets 

Tri-Val-Nit Enrg., Valleyfield; handkerchiefs 


industrial vacuum cleaners 
Union Shirt Mfg., St. Narcisse; cotton vests 

Upton Bradeen & James Ltd., Windsor; machine tools 
greatcoats 

leather mitts 

Western Flyer Coach Ltd., Winnipeg; 
Winnipeg; jrousers 

| Westeel Products, Toronto; refuelling tanks 

mop wringers 

Ottawa; truck tractors 

machine tools 

shirts 

A. R. Williams Machinery, Toronto; wheeled cranes 
Williams-Trow Knitting, Stratford; wool wristlets .............. 

| J. A. Wilson Lighting & Display, Toronto; ship electrical parts 
M. Wintrob & Sons, Toronto; goggles 

folding tables 

John Wyeth & Bro., Walkerville; drugs .........+-seeee. ecccee 
Yarrows Ltd., Victoria; docking and repairs to ship 


492. ‘924 
16,450 
497,952 
26,482 





128,730 
21,909 | 
14,352 | 
18,034 | 
10,353 
63,518 

146,900 

223,750 
28,152 

520,000 | 

100,000 | 
25,497 

243,455 
23,857 | 
20,395 
15,568 | 

109,626 

202,020 | 

375,979 

255,060 
13,548 
12,537 | 

241,821 
41,061 | 
93,532 | 
20,147 | 
10,800 
37,162 
53,962 
49,998 
18,464 
12,130 
112,000 
143,645 
43,776 
24,190 
806,850 | 
28,000 
56,182 
24,439 | 
59,150 | 
11,570 

606,600, | 
45,979 
298,485 
291,970 
111,025 
16,683 | 
95,114 
153,133 | 
59,696 
22,446 | 
30,303 | 
122,378 
53,027 | 
11,475 
33,400 
28,000 | 


aircraft engine spares ... 


wiping rags 





cloth 


buses 


Construction contracts over $10,000 awarded 


Contractor 


and watermain 


14,600 | K. J. Beamish Cons. Co., Toronto; crush stone stockpiling, laying.. 
10,000 | Bird Construction Co., Lethbridge; hangar type shed 

17,506 | Bird Construction, Regina; standard small drill hall 

extensions to electric distribution 


| 


Bryant Electric, Halifax; 


| system 


160,900 | Burns & Dutton, Calgary; renovation of cafeteria 
13,600 | Foster-Wheeler Ltd., St. Catharines; 11 steam generating units .. 
Stratford; water softening plant, pumping 


J. Gaffney Const., 
station and reservoir 


Lareau & Dupuis Ltee., Montreal; dynanometer building 
Smith Bros & Wilson, Regina; ground instructional school ... 
R. E, Stewart Const., Sherbrooke; tank hangar 

39,600 | M. Sullivan & Sons, "Arnprior; prefabricated garage tank hangar 


L. G. Tarlton, Montreal; garage 


17,836 J. F. Wickenden Co., Three Rivers; armoury 


Commodity 
32:388 | T. Baldasaro & Sons, North Bay; intake reservoir, pump houses 


Estimated | 
Value | 


30,000 


106,818 
568,517 


119,774 
366,388 
31,995 
381,250 
33,570 
147,974 
30,400 
284,254 


prefabricated warehouses 


COMPANY REPORTS | 


quarterly preferred share dividends 
| in arrears were paid up, in addition 

to meeting all current requirements 

ted to $18,788. The balance of two 
quarterly payments still in arrears 
tg be brought up to date as at Jan 
» 1952. 

os progressive policy of product 
redesign and improvement waa in 
corporated during the year, No new 
| products are presently contemplated 

Greater emphasis is now being 
placed on heavy duty winches and 
on crane and shovel carriers, con 
| struction and quarry vehicles, and 
eventually highway trucks,” Mr 
Lauder says. 

During the year 200 preferred 
shares were redeemed, leaving 2,500 
$100 n.p.v. shares outstanding 

Sales in 1951 amounted to $1,455 
1765—an increase of 64% over 
| preceding two years, 

“Present indications, based on the 
forward order position now on the 
| company’s books, together with the 
| general outlook for the markets in 
| which the company's products are 
4 being sold, would indicate there are | 
| reasonable prospects of higher acti- 
| vity in the coming year,” Mr. Lauder 
concludes, 

CONS, INCOME ACCOUNT 


Years Ended Oct, 31: 1951 
Sales «« $1,455,765 
Net earnings .. ° 86,116 
Less: Depr. 

Invent, res, 

Mise, chgs, .....cs0 

Income tax inet) eee 
Add; Asset sale geet, > 
Net profit ee 
| Lass: 4%% pref, “divas. 
| Surplos for year 
*Loss or deficit 


. . vt 2 
2,000 
1,048 

66,490 

16,788 
7,632 


Cumnes ‘ 
None paid. 


elnciudes three preferred dividends in 
arrears. 


40.31 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET | 


As at Oct, 31: 
Cash & Dom, bds, 
Acets., ete., rec, 
Inventories 

Total curr, assets 717, ‘172 | 

96,139 

10,236 
188,711 
922,258 
106,630 


Fixed assets* 
Total assets 
Bk, in, & overdraft . 
Accts., tax., etc., pay. 
Total curr, abs. . 


Capital surplus . 
Earned surplus ., 
aincl, ref, EPT . 


407,177 


SIMPSONS, LTD. consolidated net 
profit for the year ended Jan, 2, 1952, 
was $3,014,941—cown 40.86% from 
the previous year’s net of $5,099,334. 
The drop was largely due to higher 
corporation taxes, “severe consumer 


the | 


Earnings per Share and Dividend Record: | 


credit restrictions,” 
higher wage rates, 
Inventories at 


excise taxes, and 


end were 
previous 
| year Accounts receivable were) 
jdown $7,078,128, due to the sharp 
} drop in installment sales, President | 
KE. G, Hurton reports, There is no 
indebtedness to banks, | 
Punded debt was reduced by 
$8,050,000 consisting of $650,000 of 
firat mortgage 3%% serial bonds 
which matured and were retired and | 
$5,000,000 of 24%"% 
term 


year’s 


and 2%% secured | 
notes due in 1951, and 1952) 
which were retired in advance of 
Maturity, 

Capital assets increased by $2,685,- 
926, including the cost of properties 
acquired in Vancouver, Toronto and 
Montreal for future expansion pur- 
pe c 

CONS, INCOME ACCOUNT | 
Jan.2 Jan.3 

1952 1951 

$ 
8,428,506 

789,480 
1,489,085 
3,135,000 


Periods Ended; 


Net eagnings 
Leas: Debt, int, ..e. 
Deprec, reserve ... 
Tax reserve .. 
Fin, exp. . 
Inventory res. 
Net profit .. 
Less: Pref. divds 
| “Cl. A & B divds, 1,440,000 1,440,000 
Surplus for year G7A,882 2,414,528 
Times Fanded Debt Interest Earned; 
Before deprec, 10.68 
After deprec, 8.79 29 | 
Rarnings per Share and Dividend Record: | 
Preferred . $15.07 $25.49 | 
WUD Foceccusesavece 4.50 4.50 
Cl. A & B comb, ... 2.04 5.91 | 
Cl, A B paid . 2.00 2.00 
32 | CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE SHEET 


12,308,814 
875,732 | 
1,547,054 | 
4,045,000 
242,694 
500,000 
5,004,344 
84% B06 


8,014,941 
900,059 


j Jan 2 Jan. 3 
As at: 1952 
Cash & Dom, bds, .... $2,162,102 
| Accts rec 
Ref, EPT 


1951 
$693,650 
22,163,561 29,241,689 
751,961 
« 23,938,501 24,265,486 
+ 49,016,125 54,200,825 
Shs, in other cos 533,652 533,652 
Misc. assetsa .,. 
Fixed assets ... 
Total assets .. 
Bank loans 
Accts., tax., etc., 
| Ser. bonds due 
Total curr, liab, 
seneral res, ... 
Deprec. res, ... 
Inventory res, . 
| Funded debt 
Capital stock 


5,153,880 6,416,372 
47,602,358 44,916,432 
» 102,306,015 106,067,281 
. 1.892.407 

pay. 18, 363 031 18,659,990 | 
50,000 2,150,000 
» 29, on, O31 22, 202, 397 
4,090,000 4,909,000 
18,233,839 16,920,622 
3,250,000 3,250,000 
+ 20,959,000 23,100 one 
25,061,314 25, 961.214 
| Surolus . 11,697 ,831411,992,948 
aIncl. ref. EPT . 1,229,856 
tAfter transferring $1, 000,000 to general 


reserve. 
| Working capital 30,003,004 31,498,428 | 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS | 


“Labor Roundup" — another Post | 
exclusive—-reports on the precio! 
cal side of industrial relations| 
week by week. Keep yourself in 
touch with the trend of union 
activity. Read The Financial Post. | 
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“Prices” is a noteworthy 


week. Read it every seven doys. 
Financial Post. 
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WANT TO KEEP ABREAST 
OF TRADE ? 


The Financial Post reports trends and devel- 
opments in domestic and foreign trade and the 
Ottawa machinery back of them. Concise, 
authoritative, specific. Read The Post regularly 
for red and green lights. 
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feature of! 
front page importance that keeps you i 
the know—and in the show—week by 
The 
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© Consulting Engineers 


GIFFELS & VALLET OF CANADA, LTD. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
DESIGN, SUPERVISION, PLANT SURVEYS 


210 CANADA TRUST BLDG. WINDSOR, ONT. 


H. G. ACRES & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


@ Reports, Design, Supervision 
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VERNON R. DAVIES, M.Sc. 
STRUCTURAL & HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Water Power & Water Supply Projects, 
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vestigations & Surveys, lculations for 
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26 KENDAL AVENUE, TORONTO 


STADLER, AURTER & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Chemica! Process and 
Industrial Engineering. 
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Power Plants. 
609 DRUMMOND BLDG., MONTREAL 


In Canadair 
Payroll Plans 


MONTREAL (Staff) — Cana- 


No Change Seen 


|dair’s new orders for F-86 Jet 


| Fighters for the U.S. and Britain 
aren't likely to call for much 
jchange upwards in earlier esti- 
|mates of employment, The Post 
| understands. 

About 8,500 are employed now 
jand this is likely to start going 
|}up shortly until it reaches some- 
where around the 18,000 mark by 
the end of this year or early in 
1953. 

The deals with Britain and the 
| U.S. have been on the fire for 
several months, and while some 
details still have to be worked 
} out, the general pattern of »uild- 
up won't be greatly altered from 
that envisaged earlier. 

Increased deliveries of General 
Electric J-47 engines, which so 
ifar have held F-86 output to 
labout 20 a month, will permit 
| expansion of production later on 
j this year. 
not been made public, the new 
| monthly rate has been estimated 
at something around 30. If en- 
gine supplies were better, this 
figure could be increased a good 
| deal more. 
Canadair is also working on an 
jorder for T-36 trainer-transports 
|for the U.S. Air Force, but pro- 
duction is some months off yet. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 
comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post bas a uni- 
form method of presenting corporation 
| accounts, Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


ASBESTOS CORP., Montreal, net 
profit for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1951, was $3,901,094—up 11.83% from 
the previous year’s net of $3,488,235. 

General Reserve was increased by 
$2,000,000, transferred from the net 
surplus. A further $2,000,000 was set 
aside as “Special Funds,” in antici- 
pation of the heavy expenditures in 
the development of a new ore body. 

At year’s end, inventories were at 
$2,184,516, up $937,993 from 1950. 

| A special general meeting on Nov. 
| 8, 1951, authorized a three-for-one 


Although details have 


YOU ASKED US 


The Firancial Post wii] provide subscribers as quickiy as possible with the answers 
to specific questions about business, taxation, investments, and other subjects. 
The Post cannot undertake to make predictions, will not express opinion on 
matters involving individual business judgment or on conditions or investments 
outside Canada. Ail communications should be addressed to Business Enquiry 


Editor, The Financial Post, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2. 


A four-cent stamp 


and address liebe! from subscriber's copy of The Financia) Post must be enclosed. 


It more than one enquiry is bein 


sent, 


subscripers are asked to submit each on 


@ separate sheet of pape:, to facilitate work entailed, 


INVESTMENTS 
Atlas Steels Lid. 


Please give me some informa- 
tion on Atlas Steels Ltd, re- 
garding its recent bond issues, 
its capitalization, and its earn- 
ings and dividend record, 


Atlas Steels Ltd. sold new is- 
sues of bonds and debentures, 
totaling $8 millions, last Decem- 


| ber. 


COLIN W. WEBSTER 


has been elected a director, 
Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. 


Ind. Acceptance 


Pref. Offered 


MONTREAL (Staff)—A new} 
|issue of 75,000 Industrial Accept- 
| ance Corp. 5% cumulative re- 
| deemable convertible $40 par pre- 
ferred shares has been sold by 
a syndicate headed by Green- 
ishields & Co. Inc. and Wood 
Gundy & Co. Ltd. Offering price: 
$41 a share. 


Proceeds of the issue, approved 
recently by shareholders at a/| 
special meeting, will be used for | 
general corporate purposes. 


The new shares will be con- 
vertible into common stock on a 
share-for-share basis up to and 
| including March 1, 1957. As re- 
gards dividends and _ capital, 
they'll rank pari passu with a 
|presently outstanding issue of 
$32 par preferred stock and junior 
to two issues of $100 par prefer- 
red. 


| An earnings schedule included 
{in the prospectus shows a con- 
a net profit of $3,004,268 
in 1951, up from $2,835,917 in 
1950. After prior preferred divi- 
| dends, balance available for divi- | 
| dends on the $32 par and new $40 
|par preferred issues totaled $2,- 
869,422, against $2,697,167 the 


These issues consisted of: 

(1) $5 millions of 4%4% first 
mortgage sinking fund ~ bonds 
dated Dec, 1, 1951, and due Dec. 


1, 1966, which were offered at 100 | 


and accrued intefest. Bonds are 
currently quoted $99 bid to $101 
asked. 


(2) $3 millions 5% convertible | 


debentures — 1951 issue, dated 
Dec, 1, 1951, and due Dec, 1, 1967, 
which were offered at 100 and 
accrued interest, The debentures 
will be convertible into common 
stock at the rate of $25 a share 
up to the close of business on Dec. 


1, 1961. Debentures were quoted | 


$105 bid to $107 asked the end of 
last week, 

Capitalization outstanding con- 
sists of the above two issues and 
one million authorized, 834,425 


| issued, n.p.v. common shares, 


Earnings per common share 
have been $1.28 in 1950, 6lc in 
1949, $1.94 in 1948, $1.19 in 1947, 
96c in 1946 and 61c in 1945. 

Dividends are being paid on the 
common stock at present at the 


c 
rate of $1 a share a year payable | 


quarterly, This rate has been 
paid since payment of 25 a share 
made Feb. 1, 1951. 

This dividend rate on the com- 
mon shares was first established 
with the quarterly payment of 


25c in November, 1947, and paid ! Sscrowed 


regularly to and including Aug. 
1, 1949. The dividend due Nov, 1, 


1949, was deferred and no pay-| 


| ments were made thereafter until 


| 
| 


| Feb. 1, 1951. An initial quarterly | 


| payment of 15c a share was paid 


|on Feb, 1, 1947, and also paid on 


May 1 and Aug, 1, 1947. 

| Net profit for the nine months 
ended Sept. 30, 1951, amounted 
to $2,412,256, 


equal to $2.89 a| 


common share, This net was over | 


|4.7 times the net earnings of 
| $509,746 for the first nine months 
of 1950 (6lc a common share). 


t 4% 

OSC Options 

The following details of mining 
and oil company financing have been 
released by the Ontario Securities 
Comnmmssion: 

WENGA GOLD MINES reports Donald 
William Holden has agreed to purchase 
100,000 shares at I5c a share and regeived 
an option on 300,000 
20¢ a share. Option agreement with John 
F. Price terminated through default, 
2,000 shares at 12'¢c a share having been 
taken down thereunder 

GOLDFIELDS URANIUM MINES re- 
ports 90 days extension of options on 
120.000 shares under agreement with 
Pocono Developme acquisition of 119 
| additional: mining cliain sale of 26 
mining claims to Gui-Por Gold 
$5,000 and $25 
Gui-Por 

LEE GORDON MINES reports three 
months exter f unexercised op- 
tions and a to Canus Petro- 
leum Corp half of all vendor 
shares 

WESTERN POTASH CORP. 
| new sub-option agreements with 
A Dec ring ind R bert Brow n 
with respect to 190,000 
a share. Sub-option 
Deering and Robert 
were cancelled with 
cised options D i4 
mont Securities tork 
at 50c under the Sept 


shares at lic to 


1,000 escrowed shares of 


signment 
of one 


Wil 


Brown 
respect to unexer- 
The optionee, Bel- 
down 200,000 shares 
24 agreement, now 
anceled 

YUKORE MINES reports acquisition of 
additional property for $20,000, 
of which is payable out 
GLACOMA COPPER MINES reports 
Charles R. Blackburn has agreed to pur- 
chase 30,000 shares at 17'‘4c a share and 
received an option on a further 470,000 
shares, at l7'zc to 25c a share. Com- 
pany incorporated October, 1951, has 
authorized capital of 3 million shares, 
of which 835,005 are issued, 728,000 


reports | 


$10,000 | 
of production. | 
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We are pleased to announce that te 
are now connected by private wire with 


Greenshields & Co 


Members 
Memtreal and Torente Steck Eachan gm 
Montreal Curb Martes 


Montreal, Ottawa, Onebee, Sherbrooke and Toronte 


Osler ¢ Hammond 


MEMBERS: 


split of the n.p.v. common shares,| previous year. Maximum annual 


increasing the number authorized | dividend requirements on the two 
| to 3,600,000, of which 1,800,000 are/ jatter issues amount to $221,643. 
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issued. | 
Operations at the company’s four 
| producing mines continued at 
| capacity throughout the year, Total 
| rock milled was 3,683,000 tons, up 
10.7% from 1950. The increase is 
| mainly attributable to operations at 
| the British Canadian Mine, which 


| at its expanded milling rate. 


| Production of asbestos fibre was 
up 7.6% in volume over the previous 
| year. An experimental unit of a new 
type of milling equipment 
installed and put into operation at 
Beaver Mine near the end 6f the 
year. If large scale comparative 


crease fibre production. 


Barren rock mined during the 
year amounted to 1,877,141, as com- 
pared with 1,479,469 in 1950. This 
| represents an average daily quantity 

of 19,061 tons, of which 12,624 tons 

were milled per day. 

Preliminary work is now under 
way at Normandie Mine, and plans 
are being prepared for the con- 
_—— of a new mill and asso- 





ciated plant and buildings with a} 


| daily capacity of 5,000 tons. It is 
| hoped’ that actual mining operations 
| will commence sometime in 1954. 


| Present estimate to bring the mine 


to the first or open-pit stage is) 


about $8,000,000. 


Exploratory diamond drilling dur- | 
ing the year totaled 123,480 feet, | 
(62,923 feet in 1950). To simplify the | 


administration of the expanded 
exploration activities of the com- 
pany, a wholly owned subsidiary, 
Asbestos Corp. (Explorations) Ltd. 
was formed in April, 1951. 

Ore reserves at the end of the 


year were at 96,050,000 tons (87,-| 


750,000). Net increase to the total 
is due solely to the British Canadian 
Mine, all other properties declined 


by the amount mined except the 


Normandie Mine. 


The average hourly earnings for | 
including | 
“fringe benefits” was $1.40—up 122% | 


hourly paid employees, 


from 1946, A new two-year agree- 


ment with the Union is effective to | 


Dec. 31, 1953. 
Over-all cost of materials and 


completed its first year of production | 


was | 


tests prove encouraging, the unit,| 
known as Aerofall Mill, would in-| 


Outstanding capitalization of 
the company at Dec. 31, 1951, 
after giving effect to the present 
financing, consisted of: $9,600,000 
4% sinking fund debentures due 
1969; $2,400,000 4% sinking fund 
debentures due 1970; $1,431,000 
5% cumulative redeemable $100 
|par preferred stock; $1,446,000 
41%4% cumulative redeemable $100 
par preferred stock; $1,432,864 5% 
cumulative redeemable convert- 
ible $32 par preferred stock; $3,- 
000,000 5% cumulative redeem- 
able convertible $40 par preferred 
stock; and 353,882 no par value 
common shares. 

In addition, term secured notes 
outstanding totaled $50 millions, 
demand notes outstanding $18,- 
495,000 and secured notes out- 
| standiag (30 days to one-year 
maturity) $44,202,000. 





| At Dec. 31, assets totaled $165,- 
| 980,049, including notes and 
| accounts receivable of $151,665,867 
and total current assets of $164,- 
|894,051. Current liabilities 
amounted to $76,776,079. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S VIEWS 


Pungent quotes from other pap- 
ers, selected for their high interest, 
appear regularly on Post's edi- 
torial page. Canadian viewpoints 
for Canadian-minded Canadians. 
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H. F. COOPER 
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Appraisers of 


labor continued to mount during the | 


|year, President A. L. Penhale 
| states, and adds: “Faced with the 
| prospects of further cost increases, 


a new price schedule was put into} 


effect early in 1952.” 
“The demand for most grades of 


BUILDINGS 
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REACH THE FARM HOME 


... with your sales message! 


CHARLOTTETOWN SUMMERSIDE 


asbestos was strong throughout the | 
year, though slightly off for short | 
grades, due to the cut back in auto-| 
mobile production, and to building | 
restrictions, At the same time, the} 
impact of the accelerated defense | 
program resulted in an abnormal | 
demand for spinning fibre, which | 
had to be allocated to those doing | 
defense work,” Mr. Penhale says. | 
“It is expected that this market | 
pattern will continue throughout 
1952,” he concludes. 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Years Ended Dec, 31: 1951 1950 
Net earnings $7,436,860 $6,221,713 
: Depreciation ... 2,200,000 1,000,000 


RURAL CANADA with its modernized. farm operations and mode of life, 
its changed buying habits, its farm cash income piling higher and higher, 


offers a wide-open opportunity for increased sales of all farm and home 
requirements, 
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RIDOUT & MAYBEE 


80 King St. W., Terente 1 


@. ©. Maybee, O.C., B.A. 
J. A. Logris Jr, B.A., B.A.Se. 
&. V. Jeckson, B.A. (Chem.), 8.C.L 
W. L, Hayhurst, 8.Sc., M.S. 


STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 


The most comprehensive listing of Cano- 
dian security prices ovailable appears 
weekly in The Financial Post..Avoid sur- 
prise. Be market wise, 


BY MAIL ONLY $6 A YEAR 


Less: Dividends . 830, 
Surplus for year 2,071, 
Earnings per Shares and Di 
Common: Earned .. 
Paid (old) 
Paid (new) 
® Based on present capitalization after 
3-for-1 stock split in Nov., 1951. 
CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
As at Dec. 31: 1951 1950 
Cash & govt, bds, 932,669 $4,739,596 
Accts, rec. 304,147 1,398,173 
Inventories: 
Asbestos 


Distinctive 
FINE 
TAILORING 
for 
GENTLEMEN 


When you run Your Advertisements in the Free 


© Consulting Business Psychologists Press Weekly Prairie Farmer you make contact with 


BOIS & HOWARD 
Appraisal and Development of Executives 
. General Semantios Methods 
J.S. A. Bois, Ph.D. J. W. Howard, Ph.D. 
1410 Stanley Street 


the buyers in Canada’s biggest single market, with 


a coverage low in cost, high in readership response. 
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J. T. McCay, P.Eng. 
Montreal 


z 


Total assets .... 
Accts, & bills pay. ... 
Prov. for taxes ...... 

Total curr, lab. ... 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS San, eneaee --- 
“Labor Roundup"—another Post exclusive — reports on the 
practical side of industrial relations week by week. Keep 


yourself in touch with the trend of union activity. 
Read The Pinanciai Post, 


BY MAIL ONLY $6 A YEAR 


Bubseae 
3322 


oe 
we 
& 

Bis 
~— 


< 1,000;000 
2.780.652 


£33 


*After depl., depr. .. 10,636,655 
tAfter trans to 
gen, res. of, ...... 2,000,000 
tRes, for cap. expenditures a 
in 1951, $3,991.250; in 1950, $1,983,000. 
{Shown in curr. assets in co's report. 
Working capite} 5,450,939 5,138,494 


Free Press. 


69 WEST KING ST., TORONTO ; 
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Hope For Standardization prjaersictns Explor. 


pe ontracts a 
Of Fire Fittings By 1953. |eerrr-omses 


A contract was scheduled to be | to be manager coutimi, Que. 
completed at mid-week under si. aie FOURNIER, formerly manager, 
Standardization of municipal, years, received decisive support | Which M. A. Thomson's Inspira- E. "MORIN, formerly accountant 
and industrial fire fighting equip-| some months ago when it was | tion Mining & Development Corp. 
ment now starting in Ontario| adopted as a civil defense mea-| WOuld put down the proposed | 
will be completed during 1953|sure. (The Financial Post, Sept.|¢W shaft at Chibougamau Ex- | 
according to a statement by Pro-| 15). |plorers to a depth of 700 ft. 


March 1, 1952 THE FINANCIAL POST 


Staff Changes 


| Chartered banks announce 1S following 


taf? ae 
| Montres 


K. AUDET, formeriy manager, = 
| 
| 


You'll A77 through 
figuring... 


OOD CARE will 

often lengthen the 

usable life of pewer 

plant equipment and 
boilers. Part of good care lies in reguler 


Drummondville, to be manager, St. Eugene, . 
Ont. 
J. R. R, SAVARIA, formert 
St, Eugene, to be manager, St. Jovite, Que 
F. W. KIRBY, formerly assistant super- 


| intendent, head ‘office, to be inspector with 


manager 


FASTER, EASIER, MORE ACCURATELY 


WITH THE 


Underwood Sundstrand 
ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 


For every business—large or small— 
there are Underwood Sundstrand 
Manual and Portable Electric Adding- 
Figuring Machines to handle your 
adding-figuring work Faster, Easier; 


Quieter: ae 


Underwood's 
simple 10-key 
keyboard cuts 
etrors...makes 
touch opera- 
tion easy: 
Anyone can 
learn in a few 
minutes. 


Call us right away fora 
convincing demonstration— 
in your office, 


Underwood Limited 


Head Office: 135 Victoria St., Toronto. EM 4-7431 


vincial Secretary Arthur Welsh. | 


The work is under the direction | 
of Ontario Fire Marshal W. J.| 
Scott, with E. F. Bevis chief of 
the Fire Services Division in 
charge. 

A contract has been signed by 
the Ontario Government and the 
Empire Brass Mfg. Co. of Lon- 
don, Ont., under which a stand- 
ard size 2%-in. fire hose coupling 
and miscellaneous fittings will be 
supplied for all municipal fire 
halls and industrial premises in 
the province. Standards call for 
five threads per inch of metal 
coupling with 3% inch outside 
diameter. 

York and Peel counties arg first 
on the list to have conversion 
carried out, with Essex County 
next,*then other counties easterly 
across the province. 

The move towards standardiza- 
tion, under consideration for some 


Productivity Holds 
Life Costs Down 


“Everything has gone up except 
the cost of insurance,” is a claim 
sometimes made by members of 
the insurance industry. 


How the life companies have 
met the rising cost of their ad- 
ministrative functions without in- 
creasing the cost of life insurance 
is shown by a survey by the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. 


Ultimate Cost $900,000 


Estimated cost of standardiza- 
tion in Ontario will be about) 
$900,000 covering couplings and/| 
| fittings. By agreement, the 
| Federal Government will pay one | 
third up to a maximum of $300,-| 
000 with Ontario paying two-/| 
thirds of the final cost. Ontario 
is the first province to act under 
the federal agreement. 

About 20% of Ontario munici- 
palities, including Toronto, are 
understood to be on the standard 
set. 

At present there are about 46 
different types of connections and 
a lot of minor variations in fit- 
tings used by Ontario municipali- | 
ties and probably a lot more 
throughout the rest of Canada. | 

“This has been a serious draw- | 
back to effective fire fighting) 
when one municipality is called | 
on to aid another during a 
serious fire,” Colonel Welsh 
pointed out.’ Between. Oshawa 
and Hamilton, along No. 2 high- 
way there are five different! 
threads used in connecting equip- 
ment, he said. 

While U.S. border points ” 
not on uniform hose threads, 
soon as Ontario is standardized | 
the number of adapters necessary 
to work with U.S. fire fighting 
equipment will be greatly re- 
duced, he said. 

Starting on a provincial basis 
it is hoped in time to have equip- 
ment across built-up areas of the 


Inspiration which is 
shaft sinking business through a 
| subsidiary, Miners Inc., has been 


carrying on the extensive Chi- | 


in the} 


headquarters at head office, 

M. 8S. ADAM, formerly assistant man- 
ager, Edmonton, to be inspector with od 
quarters at head office. 

Cc. W. McMARTIN, formerly assistant a4 
spector, head office, to be inspector with 
headquarters at head office 

J. G. LEWE, formerly assistant inspector. 
head office, to be inspector with head- 


) 
2 


inspection by men trained to recognize early 
the conditions that would lead to trouble. 


Inspection is an accompaniment of our insurance. 
The Company's reputation for inspection effective- 
ness is one of the reasons why we write more 
power plant insurance than the combined total 


of twenty-five competitors. 

Get insurance protection plus the benefits of 
inspection. It's a stitch in fime that can seve 
time, production, money and maybe lives! 
Be fully insured—Ask your broker or agent 


The Boiler Inspectionand 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


| bougamau Explorers surface drill- 
ing program and was thus in line euantonn an baal. elton 
for the shaft contract. J. A. EDWARDS, formerly assistant in- 
. spector head office, to be inspector with 
ae ot will be opened off headquarters at head office. ' 
the s a -ft. ij Vv. c M.A A formerly assistant inspec- 
: aft at 150-f inter als tor, head office, to be inspector with head- 
Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd. are qearters 9 head othice, ' abit 
; ° Cc ° ormeriy assistar 
being awarded the contract for inspector, superintendent's department, 
construction of a complete set of Winnipeg, _ to be inspector with head- 
; z quarters, innipeg 
permanent buildings. | 'R. FARRELL, formerly assistant inspec- 
a tor, superintendent's department, Winni- 
) A Ee De peg, to be inspector, with headquarters, 
weenie. 
. , : . BEDFORD, formerly assistant | 
Loans, Inv estments inspector, superintendent's department, 
¥ ° Winnipeg, to be inspector with headquar- 
Of IDB Up in January | ters. Winniper:  sctant tnepee- 
‘ aq | tor, superintendent’s department, Winni- 
: MONTREAL (Staff) — Loans and peg, to be inspector with headquarters, 
investments of Industrial Develop- | Winnipeg. 
ment Bank totaled $30,967,805 at Jan. es 
31, up $226,549 from the end of| Comeneress ny om 
A. J. - fy, an assistant accountant, 
December. Gove ae ne Canada | Regina, to be accountant, Regina, Sask. 
securities h 1 rose to $124,937 from J DE. BOYDE, formerly special repre- 
nil at Dec. Comparative state- | sentative, New York, N.Y., to be assistant 
ments show = manager, Victoria 


J. 5, CAMERON, an assistant accountant, 

City Hall, Toronto, to be an audit officer 
52 | in dept. of the supt. of Alberta branches, 

Assets: $ Calgary, 
Cash on hand & i | T. W. HETHERINGTON, 

bank ‘ 46,669 Kitchener, Ont., 
Dom. Govt. secs 124,937 «++ | Ont, 
Loans & investments 30,967,805 30,741,256; H. F. MAJOR, 
Guar, & u/w agree 7,5 237,500 | Kitchener, Ont., 
36,986 | ener, Ont, 


Property held for sale 
| All other assets ..... 260,564| D. A, McCRITCHIE, to be accountant, 
- - ————««<= | Trenton, Ont 
. 31,670,564 31,589,881; R. BE, MORSE, to be manager, 
Liabilities: | PEI 
Capital paid-up ..... 25,000,000 25,000,000; K. C, PURDY, to be assistant accountant, 
Reserve fund . 2,881,273 2,881 273 | Kitchener. Ont 
2,750,000 2,750,000 P. R. ST, JOHN, assistant manager, Vic- 
| toria, B.C., to be an inspector at head of- 
237,500 | fice, Toronto 
321,108; R. J. S, VIRGIN, manager, Colborne, 
400,000 | Ont., to be manager, Orangeville, Ont. 
--- H, C WASS, to be an assistant account- 
31 670, 564 31,589,881 ' ant, City Hall, Toronto, 


Jan, 31 Dee. 31 | 


3951 
§ 


accountant, 
to be manager, Colborne, 


assistant accountant, 
to be accountant, Kitch- 


at reasonable cost 


MACLEAN-HUNTER 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING DIVISION 
TORONTO: EM. 3-5981 MONTREAL: UN, 6-9841 


Souris, 


Bonds & deb, o/s ... 
Conting, liab. re guar 

& u/w agreements 
All other liabs. . . 
Reserve for losses ... 


237 500 
401,791 
400,000 


“For example, if we take the 
first 12 Canadian companies and 
strike a composite premium on 
the ordinary life plan, non-par- 


Branches in All Principal Canedian Cities country standardized. 


TT: Canadian Marconi 


FARR er ey ane 


PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


With the best in conveyers and conveyer systems, 
designed and built by Canadians in a modern 
Canadian plant, Mathews is providing a complete 


conveyer service for the light and heavy industries 
of all of Canada, 


Engineering Offices . . . Port Hope, Toronto, Hamilton, Montreal. 
Sales Agencies . . . St. John's, Halifax, Saint John, Fort William, 


Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, 


Vanceuver 


SOVEREIGN 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY oF CANADA 


From the Company’s 1961 


ANNUAL REPORT 


SUMMARY OF LEADING FEATURES 


Premium and Annuity Income 
Interest, Dividends and Rents... 
Total Cash Receipts. 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Policy Reserves... 
Total Assets... 
New Insurance Issued. 
Insurance in Force 


2,960,637 
863,139 
4,054,703 
1,144,304 
19,184,422 
22,211,330 
17,072,116 
sie 110,979,790 


sae eee 


+a enn ens mee ss tna eente 


RATE OF GROWTH IN LAST 10 YEARS 


1941 1951 
Total Cash Receipts... $ 1,660,980 $ 4,054,703 
New Insurance issued. 6,395,944 17,072,116 
Insurance in OOP ramieneene 97, 693,123 1}0,879,790 
Policy Reserves... 7,271. 105 9,164,422 


Total Assets... (8,644,043 22,211, 
Unassigned Surplus. 137,714 625 4 


M.D. GRANT, F.LA, 
Vreeident 


PSA; H. M. MEIKLEJOBNN, 
Managing Direetor 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILLIAM WHYTE, President; PETER D CURRY, Vice-President; M. D. GRANT, 
JOHN MARTIN, JOHN W. HORN; ROY W. MILNER, ©. D, GRAYSON, @c., 
STANLEY N. JONES H M. MEIKLEJONN, Managing Director. 


The Sovereign Life ASSURANCE COMPARY 


OF CANADA 


MEAD OFFICE WINNIPEG, CANADA 


ticipating, at age 35 we find that 
the actual] premium charged in 


1940 was $19.28 per $1,000. The) 


same plan at same age in 1950 
required a premium of $18.84 per 
$1,000. This is a decrease of .44 
per $1,000,” it was said. 

The secret was, in major part, 
an increase of productivity at 
about the same rate at which 
costs have increased. 

It was pointed out that in one 
company the cost of clerical 
work, because of higher salaries, 
had increased 3% times over 50 
years. During the same period 
volume of work accomplished, or 
productivity per clerical worker, 
had increased four times. 

The process of increasing pro- 
ductivity is continuing at an 
accelerated rate today; made 
possible by development in mod- 


}ern methods of office manage- 


ment. 
Co-operation among life 


of their ideas and the results of 
their research have achieved 
spectacular progress. As a result 
more economical methods have 
resulted in better service to 
policyholders, it was claimed. 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist readers in appraising and 


comparing company financial state- 
ments, The Financial Post has a uni- 
ferm method of presenting corporation 
accounts, Variations from the compa- 
nies’ published reports are footnoted. 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF CAN- 
ADA, Moncton, N.B., net profit for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1951, 
$28,935—down 10.94% from the pre- 
vious year’s net of $32,491. 

Total assets rose to $17,562,824 
($16,523,767 in 1950) and guaranteed 
trust funds were up at $4,684,453 
($4,653,319), Estates, trust and agency 
accounts increased to $12,363,469 
($11,412,816). 

Profit from the sale of securities 
amounted to $4,237 which, together 
with the recording of a nominal 


value of stock in a wholly owned | 


subsidiary of $1 and the balance 
brought over from Jan. 1, 1951, of 
$34,819, brought the total of the 
profit and loss account to $89,346, 
from which were appropriated divi- 
dends of $19,133 and income taxes 
of $21,356, President N. A. Hesler 
reports. 
1951 1950 

* $4,703,925 $4,660,707 
: 50,000 1.00 
equity . 446,429 400,244 


Liabs, to public, etc 
Invest, res, 
Shareholders’ 
*Secured by: 
Mortgages 
oe premises .... , 125 384 
uid assetss 333,769 2,145,711 
re | er : H 200,354 5,110,951 
sIncludes bonds and stocks 
Estates account .. - 12,362,469 
Net profit ...... 
Earnings per Share:} 
ae lew $10 .... 


2,741,201 2,841,599 


11 412 


$0.87 


*Based on amount paid up on subscribed 
capital, part of which, during year, did not 
rank for dividends, 


JOURNAL PUBLISHING CO. OF 
OTTAWA consolidated net profit for 
the year ended Dec. :31, 1951, was 
$82,991—down 40.75% from the pre- 
vious year’s net of $140,091 De- 
preciation at $120,761 was up $81,492 
from 1950, 

Balance sheet reflects changes 
oceasioned by the purchase of new 
high-speed presses and consequent 
building extensions. Installation of 
the modern six-unit press is about 
completed. Cost has been financed 
by sale of securities accumulated 
for such purposes, President E, N 
Smith reports. 

Annual meeting 
in Ottawa. 

CONSOL. INCOME ACCOUNT 
Yeats Ended Dec. 31: 1831 
Net earnings +» $293,538 

120,761 


is on March 8, 


1950 
$27 3.03 
"0.269 
: 93: 672 
Net profit . 140,09) 
Less: Dividends se 20,000 
Surplus for year 2,99 091 
Eartings per Share and Dividend Record: 
Common . $0.83 
WE Vevhs dei enieic 0.80 


CONDENSED CONS. BALANCE 5 
As at Dee, 31: 1951 
Cash $2,909 
218,414 
110,685 
23.207 


snsterred to surp! us ‘account, 
Weekig capital 79,469 


insur- | 
| ance companies and the pooling 


was) 


123,04) | 


16 
28,935 7,491 | 


Denies Deal Rumor 
MONTREAL (Staff) — Officials 
of Canadian Marconi Co. said this | 
week that they had no knowledge 
of a deal, reported in a U. S. paper 
to be under negotiation, for a New 
York banking group to buy control 


}of the company from British In~ 


terests. Control of the company is 
held by Canmar Investment Co., 
which in turn is controlled by Cable 
& Wireless Ltd. 

Rumors regarding the company 
have been flying since its common 
shares moved up sharply recently, 
touching a high of $6.25. At early | 
midweek, they were trading at 
about $5.25. | 


‘NOTICE — 


is hereby given that Certificate 
of Registry No. C. 1357 has been 
granted by the Department of 
Insurance, Ottawa, to the Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Co. of 
New York, authorizing it to| 
transact in Canada the business 
of Automobile Insurance in addi- | 
tion to the classes for which it is | 
already licensed. 
R, H, L. MASSIE, 
Chief Agent. | 
February 1, 1952. | 


THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 


TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTON VANCOUVER 


m PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, MAN. WINNIPEG, REGINA, EDMONTON 


SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


Balance Sheet as at December 3lst, 1951 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Real Estate (Head Office Buildings) ... $ Unpaid Claims in Process of Adjustment .... $ 
INVESTMENTS: LESS: Re-Insurance Thereon 
Bonds and Debentures at Book Value .... Unpaid Claims - Net 
Par Value $1,753,295.63 Reserve of Unearned Premiums 
Dom. Govt. Authorized Value 1,668,132.40 Government Standard) 


i. o anak Can ba cikiaelniaal Reinsurance Premiums held as 
a Tee Pres Co’s for investment .. Reinsurance Accounts Payable 
. ; B F Sundry Accounts and Accrued 

CASH IN BANK: 


Provision for Income Taxes 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, tans - 
Portage la Prairie, Man. ad Total Liabilities , 
Interest accrued on investments GENERAL RESERVES: : 
Agents’ Balances and Premiums uncollected Reserve for Future Fluctuation 
Unpaid Assessments of Investments 
Surrender Value of Life Insurance Policies Reserve for unlicensed, unsecured 


Reinsurance 
Admitted Assets 


CONTINGENT ASSETS: 


Amount of reserve for unlicensed, 
unsecured Re-Insurance 
Unassessed Premium Notes 


10,000.00 133,983.91 


68,616.61 


1,749,581.18 65,367.30 
479,430.97 
245,444.05 
92'046.90 
40,404.87 
47,349.38 
292,206.15 970,043.47 
15,469.86 
126,280.60 
13,098.06 
7564.94 


$2, 235, 471. 99 


$120,000.00 


38,763.42 158,763.42 


Total Liabilities and Reserve $1,128,806.89 
SURPLUS: 
Unallotted Surplus 


TOTAL 


1,106,665.10 


OOP C R50 604 RSNS~ OES F0 CE eee Re Re $2,235,471.99 


CERTIFICATE TO POLICYHOLDERS 


that we have audited the books, accounts and vouchers of The Portage la Prairie Mutual Insu 
the year ended 3lst December, 1951. We have obtained all the inform ation ar d explanat ions requi ired, 
have formed an independent opinion as to the financial position of the Com pan In our opinion so formed the Balance 
herewith is properly drawn up so as to present a true and correct view of the st ate of the Compar v's affairs as at 31st December, 
1951, according to the best of our information, the explanations given to us, and as shown by the Sonia of the Company. All trans- 
actions of the Company that have come under our notice have been within the objects and powers of the Com pany, 


Winnipeg, Canada, G. B. HARE & CO., C.A,, 
January 12th, 1952. Auditors 


J. C. MILLER, Q.C. President A, H. THORPE, General Manager E. M. BROWN, Treosurer 


E. D. ALDER, ARTHUR SULLIVAN, Q.C. 
E. H. MUIR 


J. C. MILLER, 


We certify ance Company for 
and after due consideration, 
tl Sheet 


E. H, MUIR, Vice President 


JAMES McKENZIE 
E. L. KITCHEN 
G. G. TIDSBURY HON. D. L. CAMPBELL, M.L.A. 


The Company operates under the Dominion Insurance Act and is subject to Annual Inspection by Dominion Government Officials. 


Q.c, 
DIRECTORS: 


Q.c. 


How much would my 
policies pay me when 


I'm ready to retire? 


“T know that if I live to retirement age 
my policies can be turned into cash for 
myself... but, how much? 


‘And, what’s even more important— what 
would my life insurance provide in the way of 
income for my wife and me—after I'm 
through earning money? 


“How could this insurance income be 
arranged —to fit in to the best advantage \ with 
the Old Age Pensions we'll be receiving? 


ASK THE LONDON LIFE MAN 


SS 
PTD 


* , * 
by. BAA 
be OD PO ee a a ter he a A Sn Atl Ae ll ty: As lt Wart mee mm 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
« 


BREWERIES 8) LIMITED 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend (No, 91) of THIRTY cents 
(.30c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of the Company, has 
been declared, payable on the Jist 
day of March, 1952, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
the 2th day of February, 1952. 
By Order of the Board, 
I. N. WILSON, 
Secretary. 

Calgary, Alberta. 
February 19th, 1952. 


————————————EEE EE 
National Steel Car Corporation 
Limited 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a divi- 
dend of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents (37%c) per share has been 
declared for the quarter endin 
March 31, 1952, payable on April 15, 
1952, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business March 14, 1952. 

By Order of the Board. 

H. J. FARNAN, 
; Secretary. 
rr 


International Petroleum 
Company, Limited 


Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors of this Company has declared 
a dividend of 25c per share U.S. cur- 
rency on the outstanding shares of the 
Company, payable on March 14, 1962 to 
shareholders of record at the close of 
business March 4, 1952. 

The said dividend in respect of share 
warrants will be paid on or after 
March 14, 1952, without charge on 
presentation and delivery of Coupon 
No. 79 at any branch of The Royal 
Bank of Canada in Canada, 

Payment of this dividend to non- 
residents of Canada will be subject to 
deduction of Canadian non-resident | 
income tax. 

Dated at Toronto the 18th day of 
February, 1952. 

By Order of the Board 
Cc. H. MULLINGER, 
Secretary 


-_ 
THE WABASSO COTTON COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five cents (25c) r share has been 
declared on the Capital Stock of The 
Wabasso Cotton ae Limited, 
payable on the Ist ril, 1952, to 
shareholders of record as at close | 
of business on the 8th March, 1952. 

By Order of the Board. 


H. W. CAPEL, 


Montreal, Que., 
2ist February, 1952. 
ee 


Secretary-Treasurer. 
R.L.CRAIN LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE | 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that | 
a dividend of fifteen cents (15c) 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company has been declared for 
the quarter ending March 31, 1952, 
payable on and after March 31, 1952, | 
to holders of record at the close of | 
business on the 14th day of March, | 
1952. 


By Order of the Board. 
HENRY R. NURRISH, F.C.LS., 
Secretary. 
Dated at Ottawa this 
18th day of February, 1952. 


THE ONTARIO LOAN & DEBENTU 


COMPANY 
259TH DIVIDEND 


Notice is hereby given that a} 

uarterly Dividend of $1.25 per 
share for the current quarter endin 
3lst March, 1952, has been declare 
on the paid-up Capital Stock of this 
Company and will be payable at the 
Company's Office, London, Ontario, 
on the Ist April, 1952, to Share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on the 15th March, 1952. 


By Order of the Board. 


F. E. A. McKELLAR, 
Manager. | 


| 


London, Ontario, 
19th February, 1952. 


CHARTERED TRUST 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 133 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 
THAT A DIVIDEND of 1%% (25c | 
per share) has been declared on the | 
paid-up Capital Stock of the Com- | 

any for the Quarter ending March | 

Ist, 1952, payable April Ist, 1952, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business March 15th, 1952. 


By Order of the Board. 


H, G. SOWARD, F.C.1S., 
Secretary. 


Dated at Toronto. | 


February 12th, 1952. 


>, Dickson. 


A -Treasu ref. 


— | assessable new Class 


Dividend of 142% 
6% Cumulative Redeemable 
|Fund Preference Shares has been | 


Radio Network 


For Man. Power 


A short-wave radio communica- 
tion network has been established 
by the Manitoba Power Commis- 
sion to assist in maintaining un- 
interrupted service to customers. 
The new system will link stations 
at Winnipeg, Portage la Prairie, | 
Neepawa, and Brandon with 15| 
mobile units at strategic locations. 

“Weather conditions which dis- 
rupt power service, usually 
affect telephone communications 
as well,” said W. D, Fallis, gen- 
eral manager of the Commission. 
“The new system will overcome 
this difficulty and will permit 
Hydro despatchers to transfer 
power promptly tu areas where it 
is needed.” 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


CANADIAN WIREBOUND BOXES 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
the Board of Directors of this Com- 
pany has declared the roqmer quar- 
terly cash dividend of 37%%c on the 
Class A shares | April Ist, 
1952, to Class shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 10th, 1952. 

IN ADDITION, the Board of 


Common 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 10th, 1952. The 
stock dividend consists of 65 one- 
hundredths of fully paid and non- 
B shares for 
each Class A share outstanding and 
65 one-hundredths of a fully paid 
and non-assessable new Class 
share for each Common share 
(old Class B) outstanding on the 
record date. The shareholders will 
receive a letter sometime after 
March 10th, 1952, giving full par- 
ticulars of the payment of the stock 
dividend and the precedure to be 
followed regarding the exchange of 
their present share certificates for 
new ones, 

By Order of the Board. 
D. F. HAZELL, 
Secretary. 


DOMINION SQUARE 
CORPORATION 


Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of one dollar ($1.00) a share has 
been declared on the capital stock of 
the corporation payable 15th April 1952 
to shareholders of record at ec close 
of business on the 15th March 1952. 


By Order of the Board. 


J. 8S. McFARLAND, 
Secretary. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that 
dividends, in the respective 
amounts per share set out below, 
have been declared payable 
April 1, 1952, to shareholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness, March 1, 1952, on the 
following outstanding shares of 
ABITIBI POWER & PAPER 
COMPANY, LIMITED: 

Preferred 371/4¢ per share 

Common 25c per share 

By Order of the Board. 

L. B. POPHAM, Secretary. 


Toronto, February 14, 1952. 


CANADA CRUSHED & CUT STONE 


LIMITED 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND 
Notice is hereby given that a 
on the paid up 
inking 
declared and will be payable on 
APRIL Ist, 1952, to Shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
March 3rd, 1952. 

By Order of the Board. 

D. E. STEELE, 


Secretary. 


‘MERSEY PAPER COMPANY 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO, 5 
PREFERENCE SHARES 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
THAT a dividend of $1.125 per 
share on the Preference Shares 


— | panies have been looking thought- 


| has not been available in Canada | 


Plastics 


Industry Looks to the West 


-March 1, 1952 THE FINANCIAL POST 


| 


Hope Alberta Oil Will Help Maintain Raw Material Supply 


The field in which plastics are 
used is growing so fast that it has 
out-distanced the supply of some 
| materials, the 10th annual Cana- 

dian Plastics Conference was told 

in Toronto last weck. 
How fast- has the 
own? 


industry 
| &F 


jin 1951. The annual payroll 
| passed the $30 million mark. 

Since 1946, the Canadian ther- 
moplastic molding industry in- 
creased by 225% in dollar vol- 
ume, while the thermosetting in- 
dustry showed a growth of 115%. 
(Comparable U. S. figures are 
120% and 80%.) 

What is the result of this phe- 
nomenal growth? 

The possibility, that with the 
present long-term upward trend 
in consumption and the extra de- 
fense requirements, plastics will 
replace ferrous materials as the 
top ‘shortage item in an all-out 
defense program. 

The reason? 

Mainly the reliance on dwindl- 
ing outside sources for many raw 
materials. 

The remedy? 

A combination of continued de- 
velopment of Canadian sources of 
raw materials and the building up 
of loca] and export markets which 
will justify domestic production. 

Where will these “new sources” 
be found? 

According to one man, salva- 
tion will come from the West. 

“With the trend to  petro- 
chemical sources of chemicals and 
the very large supply of low 
cost gas in Alberta, many com- 


fully at that province. If lower 
production costs plus the freight 
and tariff charges to large mar- 
kets result in a lower over-all 
| delivered cost than competing 
} sources can offer, plants will be 
built in Alberta,” Dr, H. H. 
Saunderson, Deputy Director of 
the Chemicals and Explosives Di- 
vision, Department of National 
Defense, told the conference, 
“The plastics industry in the 
past has been able to use surplus 
coal-tar products of compara- 
tively low cost, but its rapid ex- 
| parision has exceeded the capa- 
| city of this source. A switch to 
| oil and gas as basic materials is 
| thus required,” he pointed out. 
Dr. Saunderson said certain 
| chemicals vital to the plastics in- 
dustry are not now made in 
Canada because of economic 
rather than technical reasons. 
“Of the main basic materials for 
plastics, such as salt, sulphur, 
limestone, air, water, coal, petro- 


| leum, natural gas, cellulose, rosin, 


and natural proteins, only rosin 


during the last 20 years, 
“Although our technical men 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


| 
| 


PACKARD MOTOR 
‘|| CAR COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 157 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of fifteen cents (15c) per 
share on the outstanding Common 
Non-Par Value Shares of the Com- 
pany, payable on the 3ist day of 
March, 1952, to the holders of the 
Common Non-Par Value Shares of 
record at the close of business 
February 29, 1952. The books will 
not be closed 


Ee. C 


Detrott, Michigan, February 19, 1952 


HOELZLE, Secretary 


of the Company has been declar- | 


ed payable on April Ist, 1952, to 
shareholders of record as at the 
close of business on March 15th, 
1952. 
By Order of the Board, 
J. A. PARKER, 
Secretary. 
Liverpool, Nova Scotia, 
February 20th, 1952. 


CANADIAN CELANESE 
LIMITED 


Montreal, Que. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
taken the following action with re- 
spect to Dividends: 


PREFERRED SHARES, $1.75 SERIES 


Forty-three and three-quarter cents 
(4334c) per share, which shall be 
deemed to be for the three months 
period from January 1, 1952 to March 
31, 1952, has been declared payable 


March 31, 1952 to the holders of | 
récord at the close of business on | 


March 11, 1952. 


PREFERRED SHARES, $1.00 SERIES | 


Twenty-five cents (25c) per share, 


which shall be deemed to be for the 


three months period from January 1, 
1952 to March 31, 1952, has been 
declared payable March 31, 1952 to 
the holders of record at the close of 
business op March 11, 1952, 


COMMON STOCK 


Sixty cents (60c) per share, in respect | 


of the first quarter of 1952, has been 
declared payable March 31, 1952 to 
the holders of record at the close of 
business on March 11, 1952. 


A. G. ALLAN, 
Secrelary, 
February 20, 1952. 


HOLLINGER CONSOLIDATED 


| BIRD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of this 
Company have declared the following 
DIVIDENDS 
COMMON SHARES 

Declared and set aside $2.00 on Common 
Stock of which S0c ts to be paid on 
the 3ist of March 1952, to shareholders 
of record March 15th, 1952. 


PREFERRED SHARES 
Declared and set aside 5% dividend 
on Preferred shares of which 244% is to 
be paid on the ist of April 1952 to 
shareholders of record March 15th, 1952. 

| By order cf the BOARD. 
JOHN LAWRIE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Winnipeg, February 22nd, 1952. 


—— 


PILL eS 
CMS Dominion 


OUD Textile Co. 
Limtted 


Nottee of Preferred Stock Dividend 

A Bvipanp of One and Three- 
Quarters per cent (154%) has been | 

declared on the Preferred i of 
DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY, 
Limited, for the quarter end Siet 
March, 1952, payable 15th April, 1952, 
to shareholders of record 14th March, 
1952. 5 

By order of the Board, 
R. D. ARCHIBALD, 

Secretary. 


. 


Montreal, February 20th, 1952. 


Dominion | 
Textile Co. 


Limited 


In Canada plastics reached an | 
| estimated output of $100 million 


| 


| 


| have known how to process these 
| raw materials, the primary prob- 
lem has been one of markets in 


relation to the size of an eco-| the 


nomic production unit.” 
Three Solutions 

He offered three solutions to 
the problems: — increased local 
markets, joint markets, and very 
low production costs. Frequently 
combinations of these will be in- 
volved, he added. 

“If Canada grows at the rate 
we expect and if the consumption 
of plastics continues to increase as 
it has done, the Canadian market 
will be large enough to justify 
plants of economic size to supply 
many of the plastics now im- 
ported. 

“Joint markets involve the con- 
struction of a plant to make a 
chemical for the plastics industry 
where there is also a market for 
it in another industry. By sharing 
markets, the unit capital and op- 
erating costs can be lowered 
sufficiently to realize an accept- 
able return on investment. 

“The third possibility is that 
either by new processes, or by the 
availability of abundant low cost 
resources, a plant may be able 
to produce chemicals at such low 
price, that its economic sales area 
may be expanded far beyond the 
local market.” 
concluded. 


Arctic Warfare 


“In any future war, Canada will] 
be compelled to protect its inter- 
ests in the Arctic regions,” Lt.- 
Col, H. A. Delcellier, Director of 
Inter-Service Development 
(Clothing & Equipment), Depart- 
ment of National Defense, told 
the delegates. 


“The strategy of the aggressor 
may include the surprise seizure 
of Arctic and sub-Arctic bases to 
support his line of communica- 
tion for operations against the 
defender’s outposts and critical 
areas in the north,” he said. 

While speaking in guarded 
terms, he left no doubt that in Arc- 
tic warfare there was an urgent 
need for light equipment such as 
could be provided by the plastics 
industry. His talk. stressed the 
conditions under which Arctic 
troops must fight and the effects 
of severe temperatures on plastics 
as compared with other materials. 

“The most important advantage 
of plastics is their light weight. | 
| This is essential to the mobile 
force which will be needed to 
patrol and defend Canada’s vast 
|northland. The other reason for 
using more and more plastics in 
}every phase of the rearmament 
| program is the resultant saving of 
steel,” Col. Delcellier pointed out. 

Already in use by the army, are 
such things as toboggans made of 
polyester glass laminate, nylon 
snow-whisks and ropes, 
kit boxes, polyester resin road- 
signs, drinking mugs and dishes 
|made of melamine, 
} other plastic items. 


Colorful Exhibit 
Highlighting the two-day con-| 
ference was an exhibit showing | 
the industry’s achievements in 
new and improved uses for 
plastic materials. A cross-section 
of new products ranging from a 
vinylite imitation flower to a 
melamine subway station door 
was represented in the display. 
Of special interest was an ex- 
truded vinylite, zipper-type slide 
| fastener with no metal “ladder.” 
Feature of the annual award 


COMPANY 
REPORTS 


To assist 
comparing 
ments, 


readers in appraising and 
company financial state- 
The Financial Post has a uni- 


form method of presenting cerperation | 


accounts, Variations from the eompa- 


presentation was the achievement Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. 
of Steba Manufacturing Co. which | has under way a $6 million plant | 
has perfected a new technique in| in Montreal East which wil] use 


production of vinyl footwear | 
said to minimize production time 
and cut labor costs by 60%. 

Other award winners included: | 
Canadian General Electric, Aero 
Marine Industries Ltd. Maple 
Leaf Plastics Co., Reliable Plastics | 
Co., Style Plastics Co., Smith & 
Stone Ltd., and Barrington Rub- 
ber & Plastics Ltd. 

Howard Yates, Toronto, Crystal, 
Glass & Plastics Ltd.; was re-| 
elected president. A. E. Byrne, | 
Toronto, Canadian Genera] Elec- 
tric, vice-president; G. M. Scott, 
Toronto, Dow Chemical of Canada | 
Ltd., Treasurer; and Ivan Moffitt, 
Toronto, Hodder & Moffit Ltd., 
executive secretary. 

Future Projects 

Here are the chief chemical 
projects which will have a direct | 
influence in improving the Cana- 
dian plastics material supply 
situation in the near future:— 

Canadidn Chemical Co. con- 
struction has begun on a $50 mil- 
lion petro-chemica] project near 
Edmonton to produce acetic acid, 
acetic anhydride and acetone for 
cellulose acetate. Large amounts 
of formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, 
pentaerythritol, propylene glycol | 


factured. 

Canadian Industries Ltd. late | 
1953 production is expected from | 
the 12 million-pound capacity | 
Polythene plant near Edmonton. 
It will be the first major source 
of this vital plastic in Canada. 
The company also has under way 
its “largest single project,” — a| 
multi-million dollar plant for 
nylon intermediates at Maitland, | 
Ont. 

B. A. Shawinigan Ltd. ready for | 
production late in 1952 will be a| 


| $4 million Montreal East phenol | 
|and acetone plant. With an an-| 
| nual output of 21 million lb. this 
| project 


make 
both 


to 
in 


is expected 
Canada self-sufficient 
these products. 


Borys’ Natural Gas Case 


To Privy Cou 


From Our Own Correspondent 
CALGARY — The Alberta Su- | 
preme Court majority decision 


| (4-1) that Canadian Pacific Rail- 


way and Imperial Oil Ltd. were 
entitled to use natural gas be- 
longing to Michael Borys in re- 
moving petroleum from under his 
160-acre farm in the Leduc oil- 
field, will be appealed direct to 
the Privy Council by all three 
parties involved in the dispute. 
Permission to bypass the Su- 


plastic | preme Court of Canada at Ot- 
| tawa was granted recently by the 
| Alberta Appeal Court when it 
and many | granted leave to appeal the appli- 


cation of Borys and leave to cross 
appeal application of the two 
companies. 

Chief Justice W. R. Howson, 
Trial Division of the Alberta Su-! 
preme Court, in an earlier judg- | 
ment held that petroleum and 
natural gas were two different 
substances and issued an injunc- 
tion which prohibited companies 
from using Borys’ gas to remove 
their oil. 

Later, the Alberta Appeal 
Court held that though petroleum 
and natural gas were different 
substances, natural gas dissolved 
in the petroleum was included in 
the petroleum rights. All other 
natural gas belonged to Borys. 
However, the companies could 
produce all their petroleum, even | 
if it meant interfering with and 
wasting Borys’ gds, provided 


nies’ published reports are footnoted. | modern methods are adopted and 
SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE | reasonably used and government 


CO, of Winnipeg shows increases in | Tegulations observed. 


new business, business in force, pre- | 


Borys is appealing to the Privy 


mium and investment income, assets| Council against both the ruling 
and free surplus at Dec. 31, 1951./that natural gas in solution is 


Insurance in force exceeded $110.9 
millions, a gain of $8.5 milligns, 
while new insurance was almost $2 
millions higher at $17 millions. In 
addition to the business in force of | 
$110 millions, there are 324 


} part of the petroleum, and that 


the companies may use his gas to 
get their oil. 
CPR and Imperial Oil 


will 


im-| cross appeal the ruling that the 


mediate annuities which provide for | word petroleum does not include 


annual payments of $121,812, 
mium and annuity income 
$242,000 to $2.9 millions, 
terest, dividends 
to $863,000. 


Benefits paid under policy con- 
tracts rose $41,000, while reserves | 
for future payments to policyholders | 
and their beneficiaries when such 


while in- 


and rents increased | 1949 before appeals to the Privy 


Pre-{ all natural gas found under the 
rose | Borys land. 


The lawsuit was started in 
Council were abolished in Can- 
ada. Argument: on the Borys ap- | 
plication for a stay of execution | 


of the Alberta Appeal Court 


benefits come due were increased |Judgment will be heard at Ed- 
| from $17.6 millions to $19.1 millions,| monton, March 3. 


| Free surplus rose to $625,000. Raie | — 


of interest earned on invested assets 
| rose to 4.28%, 

Death rates among lives insured 
| with the company are described as 
| “exceptionally favorable,” the 1951 


| ratio of 37.6% of expected, being the | Crop year from 


| lowest in the last 10 years. 

j 1951 

$ 

Insurance tn force . 
New insurance .... 

| Total income .... 

| Premiums .... J 

| Int., rents, divds. 
Policy payments ... 
Expenses . otuataie 

| Deposits withdrawn . 
Incr. in pol. reserves 
Sh’holders’ divds. .. 

| Liabs. to p’holders 

| _ inel, actuarial res, . 
Other liabs. .... ; 

} Prov, for pol, divds. 

Sp. reserves .......+ 

| Liabs, to sh"holders . 

Total assets 

| Frée surplus 

| Interest earned .... 


1950 


8 
110,979,700 102,461,086 
17,072,116 


4,054,703 3,852,871 


1,571,487 
14,700 


20,379,545 
134 846 
245,641 
596,203 


230,008 
. 22,211,880 20,485,264 

625.000 
4.28% 


18,814.80 


882.473 


| S$T. HUBERT, QUE. Catholic 


15,083,139 | 


142.243 | 
234.867 | 
228,295 | 5.904 


493,402 478 417 Oct. .... 4.18 
421% | 


Grain 


Winnipeg Futures | 
Week to February 25, 1952 
High Low 
for for Close 
week week Feb. 25 


Aug. 1, 1951 
High Low 

Oats— 
82) May .... 
July .... 
TTE Oct, .rce 


Bariey— 


1.01 
943 
89 


942 
ad 
86 


902 
82) 


-923 
823 


7193 


soe 1.568 
+ 1.26) 
1.19% 


2013 

4 July .... 1.943 

Oct, 1.82% 
Flas— 


May .... 
July 


3.80 
3.98 


4.57 


5.08 4485 4.42) 


4.7 


Winnipeg Cash 


For Week 


| approximates $200 millions, 


| Crop year trom 


refinery gases to produce ethy- 
lene glycol and ethylene oxide. 
The company is also expanding | 
its Toronto phthalic anhydride | 
plant and the output of naphtha- 
line to supply it. 

North American Cyanide Co. is | 
greatly expanding its plants at 
Niagara Falls and Welland for 
the production of calcium cyana- 
mide and dicyandiamide, the for- 
mer serving as the base for acry- 
lonitrile and the latter for mela- 
min resins, 

Shell Oi] Co. is in process of 
building a $3 million chemical 
plant in Montreal] East to produce 
isopropyl alcohol and acetone. 
This is the first petro-chemical | 
plant of its kind in Canada. 

Dow Chemical Co. is expanding 
its Sarnia facilities for polysty- 
rene and styrene production with 
an expected date of completion 
late this year. The company is 
also enlarging its ethylene glycol 
and ethylene oxide capacity by 
the introduction of a new ethyl- 
ene unit to be fed by petroleum 
gases from an oil refinery in the 
area, 

Shawinigan Chemicals Co. new 


$7 million plant at Varennes, 


Dr. Saunderson| and methanol will also be manu-| Que., will increase production of 


vinyl acetate, vinyl, chloride, and 
polyvinyl alcohol. 

St. Maurice Chemicals Ltd. will 
get a $2 million dollar plant 
under way this spring for formal- 
dehyde and pentaerythritol. 

Bakelite Co. (Canada) Ltd. ex- 
pansion plans include a formalde- 
hyde plant in Belleville and 
additional capacity in its resin- 
producing division. 

Polymer Corp. of Canada has 
considerable expansion of butyl, 
styrene, and butadene facilities 
at Sarnia, expected to be in pro- 
duction later this year. 

The aggregate capital invest- 
ment in new chemical sreieata | 


neil Appeal 


under way in Canada at present | 
| 
The appeal court a 
found that gas and oil were to be 
likened to subterranean water for 
legal purposes; a mine operator 
may remove water that does not 
belong to him if necessary in the | 
course of normal mining. The 
trial judge had compared inter- 
fering with separately owned gas | 
in order to produce oil, with | 
mining in such a way as to cause 
subsidence of the surface own- 
er’s land (which is not permit- 
ted). 


Winnipeg Votes 
On Power Plans 


On April 16 


From Our Own Correspondent 

WINNIPEG—The Winnipeg re- 
ferendum to determine whether 
the city favors handing over all 
power resources in Manitoba to 
the province’s Hydro Electric} 
Board has been fixed for April 16. 

The issue has been referred to 
the electors at large, not merely 
to the ratepayers who under the 
city charters are the only ones 
eligible to vote on bylaws involv- 
ing expenditure of money. Special 
legislation gave the city the power 
to refer the issue to the electors. 

If the majority vote approves 
the city council recommendation 
to carry out Plan “C” of the 1948 
Hogg report, which involves turn- 
ing over all power resources to 
the province, the city will still 
have to get new authority from 
the Legislature to proceed without 
reference to the ratepayers. This 
would be contained in a new bill 
which the Legislature is pre-| 
pared to pass. 

If the majority vote is “No,” 
it is not so certain the Legislature 
will agree to give the city power 
to by-pass its ratepayers. The 
probability is that it will, as the 
government has about made up 
its mind Plan “C” is the most 
desirable solution of the power 
question, 

The first step when the decision 
is made will be acquisition of the 
undertakings of the Winnipeg 
Electric Co, 
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TORONTO 


HALLET & CAREY LIMITED 


GRAIN SHIPPERS AND EXPORTERS 
GRAIN FUTURES 


Owners and Operators 


Fort William Terminal Elevator Co. Ltd, 
and Powell Transports Ltd. 


Head Office—563 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Man. 
Branch Offices—Fort William, Ont., Montreal, Que. 
— Vancouver, B.C. 


THE CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED GRAIN 


COMPANY LIMITED 


Operators of Country Elevators in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan and Terminal Elevators at 
Fort William and Port Arthur 


Grain Commission Merchants — Shippers and Handlers 
of All Grains 


Head Office: WINNIPEG, CANADA 


Mc: CABE... 


Since 1897 McCabe has been an active name ta 
the grain business. Continuous research and diver- 
sification have resulted in progress in all McCabe 


divisions. Now, McCabes provide “Canada’s Most 
Complete Farm Service."’ Suy- 


For more 


n 50 years! 


Operating elevetors, feed 
and seed plants throughout 
the West. 


Terminal fecihtes ot Port Arthas, | ! 


® Cereal and forage 
crop seeds 


© Victoria Brand Feeds 
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Vietoria Products 


ltd., London, Ont 
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mill can expand to 300 tons daily 
capacity as some of its components 
are already capable of this mill rate. 
A contract has been made with 
Associated Airways to fly in the 
mill and hydro plant from Yellow- 
knife by Bristol airfreighter, cap- 
of carrying from six to seven 

ns pe r tr p 
The mill is expected to recover 
to 79% of gold content by amalga- 
n and tailings are to be stock- 
for further recovery, probably 


ia port 1 re i , ted i 
by cyanidation. 
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FEDERAL GRAIN LIMITED 


AND 


THE ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN CO. (1943) LTD. 


WINNIPEG CALGARY 


Country Elevators located in all Prafrie Provinces, and 


Terminals at Fort William, Port Arthur and Vancouver. 
Cereal and Forage Seed Plant at Winnipeg. 


We invite your inquir 


- 
| N. M. PATERSON & SONS LIMITED | 


Grain Division 
Grain & Coal Merchant 
Steamship Division 
Carriers of all Bulk Cargoes 


Fort William, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. Montreal, P.Q 
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School €ommission has sold $103.- | 
| 000 244% bonds due Feb. 1, 1953- | 
|55, $139,000 4% due 1956-62 

$44,000 4%4% due 1963-67, and| 3 & 
$54,000 3% due 1968-72, to L. G.| 
Beaubien & Co. at 94.965. Net cost | 1 Freee 

4.382%. Proceeds for construct- | 2 Feed 
tion of schools, Provincial grant |} Mat 
of $208,567 payable in 10 annual) tye 
installments. Net funded debt at) 2. W. ...... 
June 30, 1951, $48,500. Population | 
of Parish in 1951, 6,195. 
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James RICHARDSON & SONS 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG MANITOBA 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
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( share for the year 

cinred Siet ms 1952, Sen hese ae 
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or MacKay B} % 14 14 M4 M4 " eves = Autnaque wy wat i) a , ; x Norse'n. f 00 hf Oh] v0 eeess sees Royal Can. 16,450 3 , 2 ; Neon Pr ao wr a 6 : s : ; | to Mills, Spence & Co, Ltd., Bell, 
| exes Aunor 4,450 Loo 620 ; ‘ : ewnorth.. 1000. sane ‘ ‘ Royalite.. 1,526 ; 5 ad . ** | Goutnlock & Co, Lid, and Cornell, Mac- 
6 hy Pret. sas pr so. oi at ; .» Bamamac,, 6,750 6 ABE : 05 eee N.Norsone 18.000 18 (15, uate 10 secee cose Rundle.... 96,500 .36 ; North Can. Mtge : 25 ++ | Gillivray Ltd < 
5.Gt West Coal A 1280) 91 10 «9 . S  AOBE arene . vores yg ys : ‘a 07 Nf B2 sore N : Coal, 830 “5 55 «aS 75 50 esas dees Sapphi a “eas ‘ ’ am sreete - > F . Township of St. Vincent, Ont, — 444% 
4) Do, (B) ... 1100, 91 10 = 94 : Shh }e Bea Semen e ~ a , ONT ose S. Rearess | See mre . . (87 sesee sees Surry Oils 181,575 3.05 3.20 3.50 | Gur gar Ent... 95 | debentures, due Mar. 1, 1953-67, $22,700, 
Gurtiey Prod. s| 103.00 2.90 2.90 2.90 ee ie ee oe ee gh le seco Sh eames ee Ae . Bo srace sess Racanty. 1420) 2 Ay dope 33 74, 7}, | Hpsued Feb; 15, 1982, Sold at $90.76 to R. A. 
|Gypsum, Lime, 020; 29) 201 29 29) wees Barymin... 2.500 a Oe, 9 ug 0 coe N. Thurbows 6,509. 0 : pres ~ we" 4,200 17 75 Ontario Loan .... 8.90 ; a t 
40 Hahn Brass 4 210) 15) 151 15° #15 75 & ciace esse Base Met... 23,600 5 a 5 4 ‘ “ «s Nib Y'fe... 11,500 5 5 $ 5 7 a : we elect Oils 26.2190 ° F ° Ont. Steel N, #.20 ! 182) + 
60! Do, pref, ... i 50: 13) 131 18) 13) ‘ greg es BeDog.. 16,957 . o 5 a ee Nipesing,, 3,409 ,. 2.45 2.25 ; 22 ¢ ‘ Share Ods,. 17,600 | . : + Do. pref. ... 7.00 
»,|Halifax Insur,. 365, Th Te Th OT \ ; . «s+ Beaver L'ge 11,500 6 1.16 1.05 5 . 10h... oo. Minte...... 11300. 15 . 13 : . ; «> Bo, Braseaut99.159 ! : ‘144 ) Paton Mfg. ... ‘804° 20 
3.6 Ham, Bridge .. 600; 15 «8615 OM 4 . ‘ se» Belle Chib.. 4.000 2 Zt . of J x eve Novano.... 9.190 .25 23 7 7 - 5 : .. Soa. W, Pete. a . "4s Do. pref cose 148 
5.1 Ham, Cot. 5%p a an a | : re oe «» RBellekeno.. 87,800 26 a - eee. oe Re ee case NorAcme, 1.0) 5 5 oe 2 Spooner... 786%5 | y Penmans pref 600 
d 91) Harding Carpet) sso 8 68 OBO? ‘ . s+ Beveourt,, 16,100 ‘ » Bee eee 86.50 69.00 .9 Noranda... 4,262 81.1 79.2 2 ’ 2 Spring C'lee. 10,500 3 “3 : Photo Eng 1.50+8.50 
30; °*1,.50 . Hayes Steel if 7, 32 312 Si 3h : é ve eevee Bibi Yuk. 115,900 cae ee og : OZ) seven seve Norgold... MG, , 064 07 a Cm unset.... 1,800 ‘ : 3 Price Bros. pref. . 400 
7.1 Hendershot P hi 57 TT D0 y : +» Bidgood... 11760. 04 08h 18 é 0B asa. +e Norlartic iim 1 4 f 7 sperr.. 260,965 ; P Quebec Tele, . . 
<5) iinde & Dauch! 295, 34 335 31S 2 : ode coe Bobjo.,., 14,000 15h 21 1b oD : r Normetal.. W113 $30 4 ' 25 : ae Tor, Amer, 20,200 : , ‘9 | Do. A +410 
.../H. Smith Paper, 2031! 22) 22) 21) 211 | oe ose Bob's lake 16,000, OF 08 ‘ ; . : ve Tower Pet. $1,800 ; , | Quinte Milk A .60 ; 
46| Do, pref, .... 295° 44 «440434 43) Wi cwini Bonville,,. 2.000 , ae tg mb 08§ .... Norpick.., 30, : ‘ z Trans, Em. 39.013 6.4! . Do. B ; $.10 
69 Hunts A ... 00; Si St bk OBA 7 08 dake «+» Bardulac,.. 24,450 Alh .32 ‘ : aon Trans-Field 19.400 a7 3 2 *; R & M Rear, 1 ibper 10 rred stock (par value $40 per share). 
47 Huren & EF Mt 204126 128 126 128 ! nae seee Bouman... S000. 7 SL J ee +» Northiand Trend Pet. 19.150 — ‘ 9 | Reeent Knit, ) ed at $41 per share by Greenshields & 
S Mydro Electric | 200/4.80 4.50 4.50 4.50 ; ow . . RBoymar,,, 22,000 13g 124 ‘a 4 e -» North Dea. Triad O!.. 48.503 r ; Reitman's .. . 3 ne. and Wood, Gundy & Co. Lid, 
Imperial Ba... 324 32 32) 8.5 Bralorne... 586 6.20 6.20 6.00 6, . O58 . ++ Sorta loca Turner V... 1.285 j 
38, a seve Brews,,... GOO 17) 21 4 . 3 ‘ donee ee Nubar..... ; U 6.86 
on A , : aited Oils 36.960 
108 So ame Rt &.600 1.46 Le i X ates beeis Sncs ene : 3 5 123 Vanalta,.. 8,700 
22) ‘ ‘ atbes uffadwon, 8,000 . il . é ' . +» O'Briea.... ° , ’ 
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Township of Bertie, Ont.—4%.% 4ben- 
res, due Sept. 30, 1952-71, $542,000. Is- 
1ed Feb, 15, 1952. ‘Sold at $97.20 to Bell, 
| Goulnlock & Co, Ltd 

School District No, 73 (Alert Bay), B.C. 

4% debentures, due May 1, 1952-71, $125,- 
500. Issued Feb. 16, 1952. Sold at $90.05 te 
Odium Brown Investments Ltd, 
PREFERRED 


Industrial Acceptance Corp, Lid.—75 00, 
. cumulative redeemable convertible 
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Buffalo Aok 9.100 0 Lt (1 ce O'Leary... 43.2 2 : . ; Ww 4.500 ’ 3 at 

Bod Can 0) 2h 3t San 8 ra A a Volume of Stock Sales 

wi RL. 2800, 4 aes Ont. Pyr... : 7 f 1,6 ‘ : ona West. Ash. 15350 71 7 0 | Montreal Toronto Calgary Vancouver New Yo 
Bulldog Yel 22.100 a 8 3 2.44 ; Opemicka, wee ; 2 2.12 ; 2.19 ® Ww H'Stead 89,405 1.81 \ 1.70 612,100 3,101 000 896 064 152.925 820 _ 
% pret.. Rulelo Gold = 80 7 Oo) ; «» Orenada,.. 5500 : , 08} | 10.00 : . W. L’Holds 3.485 8.60 8.20 . Pe Soar ae 1,820,000 
. 8% ce p. ses Bunker Hid 1.400 . : . Orlar...... 73,909 .07 ° Wi ‘ 1,69 Wilrich Pot..39.959 1.25 1,25 ! + 2S evccsereccercccees 209,700 1 578,00 . 68,210 920,000 
lie Johr ... / au . . eens Calder B... 11,000, ‘ . 1,70 Onsko.,.. 642 Mt : 9 a) Yee Can. 60,700 .29) .3 28 3 364,000 0 946.298 144,928 . 
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i ae < 53 “4 BD nivis Packs ree 02 Oh OT © ° TS Pande. § Paid of pavahle in 1952. ** Paid 1951, ° PED, 20 sesvcsecesccsessee 446.800 32.0 439,677 129,609 2,420,000 
Serie 4, 5 1,17 e Pamou P.. 6,8 tT ak TT f° Plus Sk. Div. Equiv. to .07e per share. Payable March 15; 1952, eccveccccevesesees 461,700 6284 692,224 134,796 3,150,000 
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Significant Investors’ Index Numbers 
Mach. Pul aa co 
and and min- Seth. ated Bever. Bidg. trac- 


yo. Of equip. paper pred. 
veurtios “"Yy e " 7 ages mater. ee ate 


*19KS to date: 


tigh ..... 4741 613.8 
Low wis... O81 51s 


DIRECTORY OF 


Market Comment Chartered Life Uailerwrtiers 


What stocks and bonds are doing 
and what prominent observers say 


‘Total 
utili- Total 
ties 


Weekly Range— Montreal Stocks 


3125 
6.7 


150.9 


410.5 
78. 60.2 


1385 474.9 ESTATES ° 
79.5 793 


HOWARD J. CROFTS, C.L.U. 


Business Insurance and Estate Analysis 


THE LONDON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
25 King St. West TORONTO 


Failure of the markets to gain 
momentum on rallying attempts 
late last week and early this week 
would indicate lower price levels 
from here. Some market analysts 
are now looking for a test of the 
November 1951, low on the Dow- 
Jones industrial averages of 255.95 | in increasing volume as the days 
(was 259.30 at Tuesday's close). | go on and judging from some 
To followers of the Dow market | }early examples, results will 

| generally be poorer than had been 
—- anticipated. Also, income tax 
Dividends Declared payments by corporations and in- 
This Date dividuals over the rfext month 
pay~ te of | will tend to make cash tighter 
2 payable record! than usual and hold back con- 
Anil sssescccseee§ .25 Apr. Mar. 1 
pfd, 31h Apr. Mar. 1 


sumer purchases, 
Acadia Ail, Sug. ee a Apr. Mar, 15 
Ds A 


7 * 
fer, 2 Mar. > | A. H. BOLTON; Bolton, Tremb- 


Mar, 1 Feb. 14 lay & Co. (Montreal) 
1% | If we were asked to select one 
am ? 6| stock group which as a whole 
Mar. 3 | should offer the largest capital 
— 3/ profit possibilities over the next 
Mar. 3| five years from present prices, we 
es. 3 |; would unhesitatingly select the 
Feb. 8| Golds. 
_ 2| Here we have what amounts to 
Mar. H |a text-book case: 
ion (a) a bear market which has 
Mar. 3| lasted at least since 1945 and in 
Feb. 11|/ some cases since 1934-46; 
Feb. 22 (b) a group which as a whole 
= 14 | shows thorough but definitely re- 
Feb.15| lenting forces of liquidation; 
ea = (c) despite the worst imagin- 
*™ lable squeeze in profits, a group 
> : which still shows ability to earn 
Mar. 10| Money, to pay satisfactory divi- 
Mar. 10 | dends in relation to present prices, 
Feb. 29| and generally to put its house in 
— . order from the. point of view of 
Feb. 15| reserve position and finances; 
ss (d) a complete disinterest in 
Apr. 15 | the market place as the public 
a . searches for “gold” everywhere 
Mor. 1| but in the gold mines; 
Feb. 3>| (e) a basic commodity of im- 
Feb. 29| Mense importance to the satisfac- 
zee & tory achievement of international 
Feb. 21 | trade and investment; 
a . (f) kept artificially low essenti- 
r. g| ally by the action of one govern- 
ment with the result that a 
| greater and greater percentage of | : 
the world’s production of gold is : 
finding its way uneconomically| Water tends to find its own 
rep 8) into private hoards, thus further | level, and the law of supply and 
Feb, 29| aggravating the general constric- | den@and in the long run (as has 
00 gt ee 18 | tion of world trade; and, | been witnessed lately in another 
110 : Coup.97| (g) signs that one country after | field of similar import where | 
$3 | Can. a8 another is becoming thoroughly | several governments tried unsuc- 


Apr. 8| 
July 8) 
2 7 ae 29 
94; | 0, 78 ‘eb. 29 
94 | Can, Perm, Mtge. | dissatisfied with the Bretton cessfully to maintain bond prices) 


theory a break-through here 
would signal a reversal of the 
primary upward trend. 

The stock market is now coming 
into a period of heavy weather. 
Company annual reports covering 
| 1951 operations will be appearing 
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1952 
Weekly Figures: 


3 sss 429.0 
10 «+. 4304 
17 «4, 481 
24 24. 9 
a1 .. 58 
7... 29 
14 .. 446 


2 
2°" 
cebweea 


dan. 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Feb. 
Feb. 


= 
SESSEESE STE SEF 


174.2 
1746 
177.0 
173.1 


172.5 
161.2 169.8 


21 .. 4385 156.1 166.9 

“High and tow for year from i¥%5 w date inciusive are be ures 

issued by the Dominion aSrcoe of Statistics es 
aThe above indexes have been revised commencing Jan. 3, 1952, 


EARL M. BRATTON, C.L.U. 


Insurance and Estate Planning Service 


Sun Life Ass'ce, Co. of Can. 
60 Victoria St., Toronto 
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EM. 4-5141 
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gt. wey 1. 3 
Aare atty Htl. pt. 2.00 
Agnew-Surpass ... .15 
Aiuminium Ltd, .. 11.00 
Aluminum pf. ..... 
Do, 


~ 


enero Stock ‘we. we Syerroee 
20 10 15 


vit 
Feb, 25 .... 86.1 
Feb. 23... 
Feb. 22 .... 
Feb. 2] .... 
Feb. 20 .... 
Feb 19.... 
Month Ago 
Year Ago 
"S1-'52 High 
"51-52 Low 


JACK R. HUTCHISON, C.L.U. 


Estate and Business Insurance Analyst 


Sun Life of Canada 
60 VICTORIA ST, 


Torente Steck Exchange Index 
20 20 15 


ind a iy! Golds 

17.0 173.4 750,16 
174.0 1759.55 
173.5 758.00 
172.4 763,41 
170.5 747.40 
171.6 748.76 
181.5 803.64 
178.3 749.74 


Indus 


Ww.o. 
eevee 328.36 


133.3g | Amer. Cyanamid . +e , $1.00 
Do, 34% pf. ...++ t.874 
Do. 3i% pf. B ... t.87h 

Anglo-Can, Oii .... .15 

| Ang.-Can. P. & P. . 
Do, 


TORONTO 


i 
tag ce BS Ls oqn tens 


EM. 4-5141 
191.26 
200.96 
186.47 
203,30 


163.37 


6.17} Month Ago . 
og Year Ago .,. 
196.0 829.49 1951-82 High . 
156.5 647.11 1951-52 Low . 
DOW-JONES STOCK AVERAGE 
20 15 
Rails Util 
64.32 48.68 
76 «48.43 
83.60 © 48.30 
83.00 48.12 


Angio-Candn., Tel. A 
Argus Corp. 
Do, pid. ....6065. 
Asbestos Corp. eeees 
Assoc. Tel, & Tel. 
6% Ist pf 1.50+081,.50 
Do, 7% pf, 1.754+081,75 
'| Aunor Gold . 
| Auto Elec 


50 
15 
15 
1.12) 
25 


222.5 
249.6 
192.5 


ceseenass: 
Rae ae waees 


Ww 


30 
ee 
sveves 260.58 
coveee 261.40 


FERNAND de HAERNE, C.L. U. 


Estate Analysis — Succession Duties — Business Insurance 


NORTHERN LIFE ASSURANCE CO. OF CANADA 
815 University Tower Building 


. PL. 9781 


SAMUEL LITWIN, C.L.U. 


Estate and Business Insurance Anglyst 


Sun Life of Canada 
Sun Life Building MONTREAL 


15 
Util 
48.61 
48.72 
42.72 
49.24 
41.47 


Stocks | 
97.10 b 
97.31 | Month Ago . 

| Year Ago . 

96.53 | 1951-52 High . 276,37 

96.05 ' 1951-52 Low. 238.99 
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| Bk. of Toronto .... 

} Banqte Candn. Nat. 
Banque d'Economie . 
Barber-Ellis ....... .6 
ri. rue e 


Do. B 

Beaver Lumber A “* 
> Seer 

Beld. Cort. ... 

Do. pfd 
Belgium Stores 

Do, 
Beileterre Que. M. 
Braiorne M 
Brantford Cord. A. 
Brantford Roof. 

Do, 


MONTREAL 
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Government Bonds 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ Assoc. of Canada) 


Askj % Due Bid Aski % Due Bid Ask 
| Prov. Govt. Bonds | Ontario: 

ree 

004, 


Feb. 26, 195% 
~ Due Bid 


Vietory Loans: 
Mar. 1954 ... 
Nov, 1956 ... 
May 1957 ... 
‘Jan. 1959 
June 1960 


22 Nov. 
31 May 
4 June 
4) Jan. 
21 July 


1965/69. 
1952/55. 99) 
1962 ., #105) 
1962 .. $110 
1967/76. 84) 
3 Nov. 1963/65. 90) 91) 


85a BBR 
100) 
107) 
1124 | 


84) 


Alberta: 
22 Dec, 1953/57. 
‘ta British Columbia: 


mn 4) Jan, 1969... 6110 


Feb, 1962 ... 854 3 Dec. 1060 /. 8a" 5 May 1959 .. e111) 113 


Oct. 1963 ... 94) =f . 
; June 1964... 88 99 Ont, Hydro Commission: 
Sept. 1966... 938 941) § Sent 1959 -.'91105 1125! 4 Aug, 1957 .. #103) 105) 
Dom. of Can. Bonds: | 22 Oct. 1965/68. 85% 86] | 
3 June 1958 ... 972 98) B. C. Power Comm.: 3 Dec, 1963/65. 90) 91) | 
34 June 1966 ... 963 97j| 3 Oct. 1967... 96 3 Nov. 1967/69. 87% 891 | 
3 Perpetual ... 1868 i Prince Edward Island: 
23 June 1968 ... | Manitoba: Ge pee 1961 ... 93 
7 4 Dec, 1957 .. 01033 105 | Quebec: 
Can, Nat, W. Ind, &.8.: 5 Dec, 1959 .. elll 1123) 34 Mar, 1954/59. 97) 
5 Mar, 1955 .. #105) 10781 54 July 1958 ... 107 109) 3 yo see. 55. ee 
3 Oct. 1965... 87 89 ug. 58... 101 1024 
Grand Trunk Pacific Riy.: 4) Dec, 1956 |. 61054 107) 48 Jam. 1963... 103 104) 
3 Jan 1962 ... e984 100) 
4 Jan. 1962 .. #1068 1073 New Brunswick: 


3 Sept. 1962/64. 91% 28 
+ ee an 
b, 1969/73. 85. 87 
Dem, Guaranteed Bonds 3 jer. = so 9008 oe : 
Ge. Nat, Railways: 34 May 1957 ... 
-- 0071 


3 Dec, 1958/60. 933 
3 Sept. 1965 ... 
21068 1078 


Saskatchewan: 

Nov, 1955/60. 983 

Aug, 1958 ... 104 

#107 +108] Neva Scotia: seat. = ee = 

+ 81038 104) » . 2 see 

* 91084 sie tae Mar, 1952 ... 100 
894 34 June 1963/65, 
898 3 June 1956/58. 

93h 22 June 1965/68. 


Dec, 1959 .. $108) 
an 
*tCallable on or after Sept. 15. 1965. 


“6m 


UN. 6-6411 


112 | 
1024 


a 


|B. a Bank Note” ** 
|B, A, Oil 
B. C. Packers A 
Do. eseee @ 
Broulan Reef M. q 
Brown & Co. Ist pf. ¢1.25 
Do, 2nd pf, ....... ¢.75 
| Bruck Mills A ... 
Do. B 
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ANDREW J. ELDER, C.L.U. 
THE LONDON LIFE INSURANCE CQMPANY 
25 King St. West TORONTO Waverley 1844 
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tes! 
— & Co. ‘A&B 


Do oe 
Burrard D.D. A ws. 
Butterfly Hose, .. 
942 | Calgary & Ed 

Can. 
1014 | Can. 
106) | Can ee 
107 | Can, Fdry. & Fors A. 
1014 | Can, Life 
1004 | Can, Malting | ee 


Oct. 8 | | 
Feb, 23 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 14 
Feb. 20 | 
Feb. 9 


104 | 
Cement pf. os 
& Dom, Sugar 


81 
95 
88) 


934 in the previous year, despite a 
984 87) larger volume of business. In- 
creased costs and higher taxes 
were in the main the cause of 
these reduced earnings. The latter 


has introduced a note of caution 


5 
4) 
53 
6 


sl morlyage Um... 


to guarantee your working capital position 


106) 

+109 
91l 
Meh 
834 


1072 
1108 

922) ; 
964 34 
854; 33 


Packers ...see0 Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 


94) 


Nov, 1960/62. 
Oct. 1962/65. 953 


If changing conditions and credit restrictions make 
Mar. 15 


Mar, 1963 ... 
923 
Unlisted Stocks 


Payable Can, or N.Y. 


February 25, 1952 


Bid Ask 
Algoma Cen, & H. B. Ry. ¢. 
Allens Toronto Units 
Anglo Can, Telephone A, . 
Ash Temple Limited ..... 
Beauharnois L.H, & Power 
Brinton Peterboro Carpet . 
British Mtge, & Trust .... 
B. C, Sugar . 

B. C. Telephone 41% 
Brockville Trust & Savings 
Canada Life Assurance .. 
Can, Admiral Corp, .....«+ 
Can, Motor Lamp com 
Can, Superior Olls ..... 
Can, Tire Corp, 5% pfd, os 
Can — Nat Gas com ..++ 

Capital Wire Cloth COM «see 
Cariton Club . 

Chase, A, W. units .* 
Colonial ppaemenige com, . 


10.50" 
1.50 


8 
3 


Sa 
wa 


SeiofS88s: 
S8assssssss 


15.28 
19.50 


aee 


“ee 
er) 
~ 
a 


aSBB5 
S3u833ss5 


Comtedeaian Finance Corp. 
Commercial Life 10% 
Confederation Life 80° 
Cooksville A 
DO, TE asec cecvcce seeessee 
Cuban Can, Sugar 
Detroit Intl. Bridge 
Dominion Life Assurance 
Dom, Royalty Com. .. 
Dover Industries If imited . 
Dupuis Freres Pfd. 
Escex Packers com, 
Do, ist pfd. . ° 
Foreign Power pid, 
alt Brass com, 
Goderich Elevator & Trans. 
Cirand & Toy com ° 
Granite Club 
Great Britain & Can, Inv, . oe 
Great-West Life ..... 
Guardian Realty pfd 
Guaranty Co. of N, Am 
Hart Battery com. ... 
teanos Waterons com. 
Hudson Bay Co, .... 
fmperial Life Assuran 
vdustrial Mtge & Trust ... 
Internat, Holdings com, 
vtabton Golf 
smbton Loan Sarnia 
Levrairie Co. com. 
Do, ofd, 


a 
= 


20.50 
340.00 


"beoclll 


wos 


seeeeee 


25,00 


SiS-ESSS83~Se . 
33333233338SsS353 


885.00 
50.00 


sed 
3 


19.50 


12.00 
145.00 
85.00 


100.60 


Corporation Bonds 


(Supplied by Investment Dealers’ 
Asscciation of Canada) 


February 26, 1953 
Public Utility Int. Prev 
. issues: Rate Due Bid Ask. Vom 


sAlg, Cen, H.B.R, 5 
Bell Telephone . » 
Braz, Trac, L&P 41 
Do 4 
B.C 
Do . 
Do, 
B.C Tele 
Can, Pac 
Do, 


"59 M41 
“17 86 
"70 
"71 
"67 
"15 
69 
62 
"70 
"66 


Electric . 


mass? 


West Nat. 

Gas 4 
Past Kootenay 4 
tGatineau Pr 3 
Gt, Lakes Pwr, . 
int. Prov, Pipe 

Line 
L. St. Law, Pwr. 4) 
Maclaren-Quebec 

ae ovses 
Mex, Lt. & Pr. 

Mtl, Trams. B . 
Nat, Lt. & Pwr, 


71 
"67 
"70 
"69 


21.00 22.00 | 
43.50 


®Payable Can . 


(Compiled from ouumines by Intercity Securities Ltd., 
Toronto and Kippen & Co., Montres}) 


Bid 


kana. —_. Inv, $3 pfd, ... 


11.25 pieenieskesst* Life Ins. 
2.50 | Medical Arts Bidg. Toronto 


Mississau, 
Monarch 


oe i Srenowiek Tele, 

agare wer Arch Bridge 
71,00 | Northern Tel ‘ = 
10.50 | Oakville Wood 6% pid, 
18,50 | Ontario gots 


Ont, & 
Otrawe 


awa Theatres com. 
17. “45 Park Lawn Cemetery ..... 
Peller oo 

id 


175.09 | Prudential aren ees 
71.00 | Reliance Pet, pid 
Do, A & B 


Ritchie Cut Stone pid. :... 
Rosedale Golf 

17.00 St. Andrew's Est, units 
12.50 | Sawyer Massey com. 


Scarboro 


a Golf . 
fe 40% paid se 


ani Mountainview Apts. pid. . ee 
98.00 | Nat. Life 25% 


paid 


Club 


y¥. 5% c. stks. 


alley Trust 


aang Sent. eeke 


Golf 


See, Stand Royalties pd. 
Seiberling Rubber com, 
Sincennes McNaught 


eneere 


0.25 | | Sherbrooke Trust Co. 
22.00 | Sovereign Life 25% 


paid e 
vee —, 4 owe 


Do, so0 
Staniields Lid. a ee 
Do. B 


16,25 | Summit Golf ||" ” 
34.00) Sun Life Assce. 
14.75 | Trans, Mountain Pipe tine 


Co. new 


United Amusement A . 
Do, B 


Unitea ( 
Unitea & 


12,00 | United Steel pfd. 
2.25)| Universal Cooler 6% pfd, .. 
Do. com, 
40.00 | Waterloo Mig. 
Waterloo Trust & Savings - : 


‘0-Op's Ont pfd, 
armers Co-op. 


Western Assurance com, 


Wood, Al 


ex, com. 


* 


eeeeee 
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28823833335 
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Municipal Bonds 


Victoria ... 
Vancouver . 


Calgary 


Edmicnton . 3% 
Regina .. 


Moose Ja 


Winnipeg .. 


Ottawa . 


Toronto . 
*| Hamilton .. : 
Windsor ... 
Windsor ... 
Windsor ... : 
Montrea) ... : 
| Quebec . 
| Halifax .... 


St. John 


Cattle .. 
Hogs . 


February 26, 
Coup. Matur. 


3% "69 
3% "69 
- 3% "69 
"69 
"64 
i) 
*9 
"68 
"a8 
"67 
"75 
"75 


3 
w3-3% 
3 
coe 3% 


"10 
4 
"66 
"6S 


3%4 
3% 
3% 


Commod 


Latest 
week 


25 
24% 


1952 
Bid 
3° 


*.: 
ities 
Pre- 
vious 
week 
$28.07 
25.60 
24% 


N.Y, 


i 


last vr 


$31.50 
35.10 


1; Cc, Safeway 415% 
- OF &. Do. 5% pf 
Can, Vinegars 
Can, 
Do 


pf. 1.125 
coos 1.28 
° 20 
Wire & Cabie A 1.00 
B 75 


Ask 


485.00 
42.50 
20.00 


. Fairb’ks- M, n #25 
. Food Prod, pf. 1.124 
. Gen, Elec, 2.00 
. Gen, Inv, 27) +4.25) 
- Ite Mach. A. .20 
. Int. Inv, Tr. .. _.70 
1.25 
20 





Foundries 
. Riwy, 


228-252: 
S8°Sesse:: 


eo 
es 


Do 
Can. W. Nat. Gas pf. 
C. Wirebound A pf, 
Do, A ...... stk. div, 
Do, Com, ., #istk, div. 
Castie-Treth. M. . #10 
Catelli Food Prod 
s seeee oak +138 


me: B 


wn 
an 


37h 


ee 
2a5e 
sore 
328s 


we 
3 


Celtic Knit, ory 
Chatco Steel pf. .... 
Chartered Trust ... 
Cote Ltd, A 


pfd. 
Cocksnutt Farm. E, 
cont Litho, eovcces 
Cons. Textile ....00. 
» POG. sescccese 
Cons, Theatres ..... 
Consumers Glass .. 
Corr, ota Box N, #.12) 
Sh MOR. Sis igs cas + 1.25 
Davis ads A 
Deinite M. 


50 
13 
AM 


Dist, Seagram .... 
Dom. 


& Angio I. pf. 
Dom, Struct, Steel . 
Dom, Square 

. Scot. Inv, pf. . 





Donnacona Pap. 
Donohue Bros. 

East Sullivan M. ... 
Easy Washing 
Econ, Inv, Tr. . 
Eddy Pav. A 
Electric Boat Co, .. 
Electrolux 

Empire Life 
Famous Players .30+¢ 
Ford Motor A vy 


§ 
a 


2g 


SSRR2z2E2ZS2 


Fraser Cos, 
Do, pfd 
Gair Co. of Can 
| Gatineau Power 
Do; 5% pfd 
Do 54% Old, sccoe 1.3 
Goodyear Tire ...+. 1.00 
Do. pfd 5 i ae 
Gord, Mackay A eee 12) 
Do eee 
Gt, Lakes P, per . 
Do, pfd. . 
Do. B pfd 
Gt. Lakes Pwr. “pe. 
Gyosum, Lime 
Do 


pf. 


eon BUso 


SSSA VAAS SHS PS SHSOOGW 


Se Ptuvenn- 


Same 
week 


24% | Hallnor M. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 15 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 1 
Feb. 29 
Feb, 29 
Apr. 1 
Feb. 29 
Mar. 1 
Mar, 1 
Apr. 15 
July 15 
Oct. 15 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 
Aor. 1 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 15 


Feb. 29 
May 31 
Aug. 30 
Nov, 29 
Feb. 29 
May 31 
Aug. 30 
Nov. 29 
July 10 
Mar. 1 
Apr. 1 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 1 
June 1 
Mar. 31 
Mar. 1 
June 2 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 29 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar 
May 
Apr. 
Aor. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Arr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar. 2 


Mar, 7 
Apr. 2 
Apr. 
Mar 
Apr. 


Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 | 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 29 | 
Feb. 29 
Feb. 29 
Mar. 11 | 
Mar. 11 | 
Mar. 11 | 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 29 | 
Mar. 14 
Mar. 31 | 
Mar. 12 | 
Feb. 15 | 
Feb, 15 | 
Mar. 10 
Dec. 28 | 
Feb. 21 
Feb. 21 
Mar. 18 
June 17 
Sep. 17 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 10 
Mar, 10 | 
Mar, 10 
Feb. 15 


Feb. 14 
May 16 
Aug. 15 
Nov. 14| 
Feb. 14 
May 16 
Aug. 15 | 
Nov. 14} 
June 16} 
Feb. 19 
Mar. 15 | 
Mar. 17 

Mar. 17 | 
Feb. 1] 
May 1} 

Feb. 29 

Feb. i3| 





May 15 
Feb. 1 
Jan. 30 | 
Feb. 15 | 
Feb. 15 | 
Feb. I 


Feb. 15 
Mar. 15 | 
Feb. 22 | 
Feb. 15 | 
Apr. 1} 
Mar. 1/ 
Mar. 

Mar. 14 
Feb. 29 | 
Feb. 3 | 
Mar. 15 | 
Mar. 15 
Mar. 20 | 
Feb. 15 | 
Feb, 15 | 
Feb. 15 | 
Feb. } 


Mar, 7 | 


Feb. 8 
Apr. 4 
Mar. 7 
Feb. 14 
Feb. 29 
Feb. 29 
Feb, 29 
Mar. 10 
Apr. 10 
Feb. 1 

Veb 15 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 10 
Feb. 1 
May ! 
Mar. 10 | 
Mar. 10 | 


| Page-Hersey 


| San Antonio G 


Woods International 
Fund deal, 


Monetary 


Company Meetings 
Company 
3—Caldweli Ln. .. 
6—Building Prod. . 
7—Amer, Y’knife ....+e.e.. Toronto 
7—Kroy Oils .......+sesess Calgary 
8—Journal Publishing ...... Ottawa 
10—Tor, Mut, Life ......+«.. Toronto 
12—Hubbard Felt » Montreal | 
12—Lake Shore M, 


Date 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


. Iroquois, Ont 
Montreal 


Lake, Ont 
Mar. 12 . Montreal | 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar 
Apr. 


—Melchers Dist. Ltd. . 
12—Prudential Trust 

18—Imp. Tobacco .......6. Montreal 
18—United Corp, ........+. Montreal 
19—-Quebec Power . . Quebec, Que 
21—Candn, Locomotive .... Kingston 
27—Shawinigan W. & P. ... Montreal 
17—Asbestos Corp. ......+. Montreal 
Apr, 21—Anglo-Candn, Oil ....... Calgary 
Apr, 24—Aluminium Ltd, ....... Montreal 
Apr. 29—Simpsons Ltd, .......... Toronto 


Bond Tenders 


5 p.m., Feb, 27, 1952, Tewn of Middleton, 
N.S. — 4% 1-10 year debentures, $15,000. 
Dated Mar, 1, 1952 

12 noon, Feb, 21, 195%, Government of 
Canada Treasury Bills—Payable May 23, 
1952, _ 000,000. Dated Feb, 22, 1952, 


Dividends Declared (cont’ d) 


Molson’s A .. 2044.20 Mar.21 Feb. 29) 
Do. B 20+4.20 Mar. 21 29 | 
Menace Knit, 25 Apr. 
BE ascces - 1.124 Apr. 

H. Morgan & Co, 
42% pf. .....+0. 119 er. 
Do 5% pf. ....++ 1.25 ar. 
Mt. Royal Metal... .15 Apr. 
Nat, Drug ...... eee 124° Mar. 
Do, pfd. ..... Mar. 
os Grocers . Apr. 
e Apr. 
~ 


Feb. 
Mar. 12 


Feb. 8) 
Feb. # 


Mar.” 
Mar, 
Jun, 6 
Sep. 5 
Dec. 5 
Mar, 4 
Feb. 29 
Mar, 14 
Feb. 11 
Mar. 6 


Ro eee 


~ a 
wc 


Nat. Sew. Pipe .60 + t.60 
Nat. Steel Car ..... 37h 
Nfld, Lt. & Pwr, 25 
Niagara W. W,. -50 
| Noranda M. 
| Normetal M. .. . 
iN.S. L, & P. 6% 

*Do, 41% pf, .. 

Do. 4% pf 
O'Brien G. M, 
Ogilvie Flour 

Do, pfd. as 
Ont, Loan & Deb, 
Ont. Steel 

Do. ofd 


~ 
~~ eo 


Mar. 3 
Feb. 6 


Feb. 8 
Feb. 21 


Aor, 15 


Paton Mfg 

Do, 7% pf 
Pend Oreille 
Photo Engravers 


Feb. 29 
Feb. 9 


Feb. 15 
Mar. 6 
Feb. 21 
Feb, 11 
Jan, 15 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 15 
Feb. 15 


Power Corp 
Powell River eteve 
Pressed Metals .. 
Que. Power 
Regent Knit. pfd 
Robinson Little / 
Rolland Pap. 

Do ofd 
Royal Bank ....... 
Rovalite Oj! 
Syguenay Pwr 


Jan. 3) 
Feb, 15 
Mar. * 
. Mar. 15 
Sarnia Bridge .... 
Scythes 
Do. ofd 
Shaw, W.& P.A. 


Feb. 14 
Mar. 


Place | 


Kirkland | 


+ Montreal 


Mar. 7} 


Feb. 15 | 


Feb. 6) 
Feb. 6) 


Jan. 29 | 
Mar. 15! 
Apr. 15 | 
Mar. 17 | 


Feb. 29 | 


Feb. 28 | 


Feb. 29 | 
Feb. 14 


3| 


|is inexorable, Considered on the 
| basis of the general price level 
|since World War I, gold is way 
| behind schedule. On the other 
hand, what a 25% to 50% increase 
in the price of gold would mean 
to Canadian gold mines is well 
worth looking into, as the profit 
results would be fabulous. 

All in all, it would seem that 
| leading golds offer only minor 
risks of further depreciation, 


coupled with good income return | 


in the meantime, plus almost un- 
limited chances of major capital 
appreciation. We probably have 
not seen such a comparable situa- 
tion since the 1941-42 era in the | 
industrials. 

7. 


|GORDON R. BONGARD; Bon- 


gard & Co. (Toronto) 


With the rapid development of 
its natural resources, the tremen- 
dous industrial expansion, to- 
gether with defense spending, 


| Canada has enjoyed an unprece- | 


| dented boom. Until recently this 
Mar. 12 | 


has been reflected in the stock 


Feb. 8| market by generally rising prices 
Feb. 8 | 
Mar. 14} 


with the exception of gold stocks. 

Annual reports for 1951 are now 
being released and in a number 
of cases the earnings are less than 


4) 


Unlisted Mines, Oils 


(By the Broker-Dealer’s Ass'n of Ontario) 


Approximate quotations, 3 p.m , Feb, 25, | 


subject to confirmation and chat nge. An 
asterisk (*) indicates an increase in price, 
a dagger (t) a decreaSe in price, 


Bid Ask 
2 3 
3 4 
4 5 
6 


5 
65 80 


Abenakis 
Advance 

| Alexander 
Ama Kir 
Amax 
Anna'que 
Arctic ‘ 
Argonaut 
Barber N 
Bar Man 
Beacon 
Beaulieu 
Beauriv 
Bi Ore 
Biroco 
Blondor 
B McDade 
Bour C 
Bouzanne 
Braminco 
Bright RL 
Burley Po 
| Camlaren 
j Camray 

} Captain 

| Cassidy 
Cent Men 
Cock RL 
|Columbier 2) 
Comstock 28 


Mate Yel 
McManus 
McCuaig 
Miles RL 
Mindus 

Mt Keno 
Mohawk 
Mistassini 
Murmac 

Nat New 
Nesbit I 
N Rdawe 


wee 
am 


ee ed al 


New 


ormar 
rth Tr 
wele P 
valski O 
do "45 
Oklend 
Olivet 


va 


== 
OZZA~ZAAZLZAZZzAzZ 


me OD Od BOT 


a) 
no 


in the stock market and prices 
generally have eased, especially 
in the past few weeks. While in- 
flationary factors are undoubtedly 
still at work, we feel at least for 
the next few months that the 
trend of the stock market will be 
mixed and decidedly selective 
and investors will be well advised 
to carefully examine all aspects 
of the companies in which they 
|are considering making commit- 


ments, 


BARRON’S; The Trader (New 

York) 

With investment companies, 
| pension. funds and other institu- 
| tional investors in extremely 
liquid or defensive positions, man- | 
| agers of large private portfolios | 
are congratulating each other on | 
| the large amounts of cash they | 
have accumulated to take advan- 
tage of approaching “low levels” 
for stock prices, and the bears 
made uncomfortable by their very | 
numbers, evidence is strong that 
the reaction is another interrup- | 
| tion in an uptrend which yet has 
experienced no semblance of the 
“blow-off” stage of bull markets | 
|of the past wherein “every dog | 
| had its day.” | 


New Highs & Lows 


During the week ending Feb. 22 | 
11 new highs were recorded | 
among the general stocks on| 
Canadian stock exchanges and 30 | 
new lows. In the mining group | 
| there were 11 new highs and six 
‘new lows. In the western -oil 
group six new highs and five 
new lows were recorded, 

GENERAL 
New Highs—1951 .52 
| Can, Marconi Gt. West Coal A 
Can, Pr, & Pa, Do. B 
Celtic Knit. Lambert, Alf 
Consumers’ Gas N, Traders Fin 

Equitable Life Walker-Good, 

Pr, Se 


In. 


—1951-52 


New Lows 
r. Sn 


1 Ind, pref 

Inc 

ole L. Gardens 
Pac 


t. Met 
oblaw 
| Can ae 
Can, Oi1 5 ref 
Cochrane-Du pf 
Cons, M, & S. Ne w 
; Consumers Giass : 
Distill, Seagram Russell Indust, 
| Dom, Glass pref, Scythes & Co, pref. 
Elora Indust, Wabasso Cot, 
MINING 
New Highs—1951-52 


Pressed 


Riv 


you uneasy over.your working capital position, we will 
be glad to discuss a mortgage plan with you. In this wey you 
can consolidate and guarantee your financial security 
regardiess of credit restrictions. 


Whether your problem is control of your working capital 
position or whether you contemplate on expansion 
program, consult ovr mortgage specialists with 
confidence. We have been serving leading Canadian 
companies for over half a century. 


MURRAY & COMPANY 


Tr 


Pa db 8 ae A: 


700 


L2u ys wet lea! 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


the Accumulation of 
Large Blocks of Securities 
fe 
ALL ORDERS EXECUTED ON A COMMISSION BASIS ONLY 
> 


Confidential enquiries should be addressed to 
J.C. L. Allen, Senior Partner 


C. C. FIELDS & CO. 


MEMBERS THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
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F. H. DEACON & CO, 


Business Established 1897 
Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 
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DEACON FINDLEY COYNE 


LIMITED 
MEMBERS INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Government, Municipat and Corporation Bonds 


North, Que, Pr, 
Power Corp, ... 
Quebec Power . 
St. Maurice Pr. 
a. W. & Pr. 


_ pan ae Invest, 
Electric .. 
indesirial Issues: 
Abitibi Pr. & P. 


Acadia-Atlantic 
Sugar .....-.> 
Alaska P. & Cell. 
Aluminum Co. . 3) 
Angio-Can. Oi} . 


Atlas Steel ..... 
Barvue Mines .. 5 


BP. as sace 
R- "i ‘01 oachee 
B. @, For, Prod, 
Brompton Pulp 

& Paver 

Burns & Co 
Can, South, Of 1- 
Can. Steamship : 


Do “os 
Can Bread .... 
Can, Breweries . 

Do, 


Sugar, raw, lb, . 0515 
Coffee, Ib. ..... 4 
Hides ....cssnee 17 
wae, indi 
U. S. Labor .... 175.2 ef 
Dow Jones dees 182.70 185.80 
183.4 183.7 
Monthly tnd 
Retail (Dec.)t ...., ws 
a (Dec.)t .... 2376 
(Nov, ... 178.3 178.1 171.6 
Ge. eat 326.3 328.8 287.9 
Note: The base of indices is that 1926 
Srth fn Bou of FSde vere 
t index 
tore ‘ade convertec 


.0530 
54% 
17 


| Discovery 

| East Rim Nickel 
Hoyle 

| MacDonald 

| Norgo'd 

| Opemiska 


0345 
55% 
37 


Feb. 15 | 
Feb. 29 | 
Feb. 8 
May 5 
Mar. 15 | 
Mar. 15 | 
Feb, 29 Do, pf 

Mar. 3| Silver Stand, M. ... 
Feb. 8/ Sliverwead Dairy A 
Mar. 20 29 
Feb. 29 sienrenek. W D of 123 
Feb. 29| H Strron & Sons .. 1.25 
Feb. 18 Simpsons Ltd, A .. 1.00 
Feb.18| De. B cevsen Sa 
Feb.29/ Do. pfd ekscce L500 
Feb. 29 | Stand Paving . 50 
Feb. 29 Do. pfd 

Feb. 29 
Feb. 29 
Mar. 12 
Feb. 19 | 
Feb. 25 
Feb, 25} 
Mar. 4) 
Feb. &) 
Mar. 15} 
Mar. 15 | 


Feb. 15 | 


Feb, 23 
Mar. 5 
Feb. 29 | 
Mar, 8) 


Renabie 

Sudbury 

Union Mining 
Un. Lead & Zinc 
Wrigh-Hargreaves 


Do. B ptd, 
Sheep Creek 
| Sherwin-Wms, 
Do pfd. 
Sicks’ 


Con Chib 112 
12 
*13 

7 
3 
N 6 
2) 


Orofino 
Ortona 
Parquet 
Pascalis 
Payne 
Pelangio 
Phelps 
Presdor 
Privateer 
Quejo 
Quyts 
Que SR 
Quest 
Radiore 
Rainville 
Rend M 
Randona 
Redruth 
Red wood 
Rhyolite 
Richgroup 
Russet 
Salim Co 
Santiag N 
S Dufault 
Sepha 
Sheldon 
Silv Arrow 
Silv Lake 
Skynner 
Snow L 
Starlight 
Sunbear 
Tobico 
Vauz Duf 
Vinray 
iking 
West RL 
Wildore 


~ 


Mar. 3| 
Mar. 31 | Con Cop 
Apr. 10 | Conecho 
Mar. 10 | Craibbe 
Feb. 29 | Croydon 
Peb, 29 | Cuyuni 

| Derlak 
Feb.25|De Sant 3 
Feb. 29 | Destorada 13 
Feb. 29 | Doris pt 
Feb, 29 | Dunvegan [16 
Feb. 15 | Durham 15 
Feb. 15 | E Lund 5 
Feb. 15 | Echo Ind 2 
Feb.15| E Bonanza 5 
Mar. } | Elmac 34 
Mar } Erin Kirk 1) 
Mar. 20 | Fleming 
Mar, 15 | Flicka 
Feb. 20 | Forty Fr 
Mar. 17 Gan Cop 
Feb, 29 | Gay River 70 
Feb. 15 | Glencona 18} 
Mar. 15 | Gidfield U 60 
Feb. 14|G'mague 14 
Mar, 15 | Golpac 
Mar. 3} Gre Chib 
Feb. 22 | Gov Gold 
Mar. 14 | Greenice 
Mar. 14} Habitant 
Jan. 31 | Halden 
Mar. # | Halkin 
Aer, 9} Harker 
Feb. 14 | Hotnfault 
Mar, 1 | Holstcne 
Feh. 29 | Indepen 
Feb, 12 | Insco 


| 

| 
Mar. 8 | isle Pines 
Feb. 15 
Mar, 21 


Hamilton Bridge 
Hem. Cotton 
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175.8 183.9 
215.43 


+2 
Hinde Me Dauch Pap. 
188.9 


Hollinger Cons, ... .06 
Hudson Bay M. & S. 1.90 
Imp, Life ...s.02ss5 a7 
Imp, Tobacco . .10+*, o2} 

Do, 6% p 3% 
Imo. Varnish 25 


New Lows—1951-52 
Beattie-Duquesne Highland-Bell 
Bellekeno Labrador rts, 

| Dom, Asbestos New Rouyn 

OILs 
New Highs—1951-52 
Gridoil 
High Crest 
Realty 

i New Lows—1951-52 

| Amalgamated West, Leaseholds 

Husky Yankee Canuck 

Ponder 


2 
191.1 


239.1 


172.5 
225.2 


(Nov.) ... 


Baw wWNW UO MOOUMONN 


~ 
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J. E. GRASETT & CO. 


Members The Toronto Stock Exchange 


Calnorth 
| Command 
Emjay 


=o 


Do, $4.95 pfd. ..., 1.04) 
Do $1.60 ofd. .... .40 
Ingram & Bell pf, .. 6.00 
Inter-City Bak, ..,. .20 
tat Nickel 


_ 


Stand, Radio A ... 

Stedman Bros. . 

D. A. Stuart pf, 

Sullivan Cons, 

Sun Publishing ‘ 

Tavior. Pear. & C pf 

Third Cdn G. 1, Tr 

Thompson Serv. Sts, 

Thrift Stores 

Tip Top Tailors - 

Toronto Elevators . 

Toronto Iron ....... 
Do. A 


aoe Of price of quotations is as toliows: 
ons — Steers. good. up to 1,600 Ib. top 
rice, Toronto Copper-electrotype. New 
ork. Coffee No. $#Santos. Spot Raw 
mid 6 degrees centrifugal eit. New 


BAY STREET, TORONTO WA. 4781 


Aid Taxpayers. Prepare 
U.S. Income Tax Returns 
To help income taxpayers who 
are liable for income tax to the 
United States Federal Govern- 
ment prepare their tax returns, 
two U. S. Internal Revenue 
Agents will be in the U. S. Con- 
sulate General, 360 University 
| Avenue, Toronto, from March 11) 
3 to March 14, F. A. Bohne, Consul 
ia x20 General announces. 
; ¢ cabins bial ae ciiceak toe 
Investment Trusts 
Bid 
44 
16.70 
6.31 


Pine we 
On 


Co ee be AS 03 10 AS ee Si a to Or WD PO Te «TN OO 8 


16) 
071 

25 
“t« 


Int Utilities . 

Invest, Found, . .7: 
Do, pfd. .. 

Is. oars Barge 


28 


BRANCH 
3030 DUNDAS ST. W. (opposite High Park Ave.) 


Bond Redemntions 


Bond Issues: Rate Year Cal" 
éTor, flousing Co., Pinel es 


Ist ey Bas. 5% 1953 Feb. 25 $105 


7 
oe 

3 

ou 


U. 1167 


20 


Un. Coro. B .. 
United Steel ... 

ofd, .. 
Vancouver Mach, A .27) 
Vicerov Mfg. ...... 3 
Vie & Grey Tru . 
Vire, Dare pfd. 
Wabasso Cot, 
Waite Amulet M. 
H, Walker-Good, | 
Watson, Jack & Co. 

estee! 


~* Webs 


Canners .., ! 
Celanese .. 


Can. 

Can, 

Can, 

Can. 

Can, 

Coceanents, Pow 
Co 


wes 


Stems 


Keivinstor of Can. .25 
Kerr-Addison M, .. .20 
2 


Corporation Bonds (Cont'd) | Kirkiand Lake ... 


934 934 


oe & ov 


ésidssdidgisdd #46 84E282 
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134 
i 
10 Vv 
li 3 
70 
18 
*28 


MOSS, 


*THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


LAWSON & CO. 


MEMBERS: 


3: 8 
= 
oS ee Gr ee 


SeeSeesesrex: 


A passé 


~ 
~ 
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Jardun 

Jerome 
Mar. 14 | Jonsmith 
Feb. 21 | Kamiac 
Jan. 31 | Ken Bay 
Mar. 19 | Kenda Pe 
Feb, 15 | Kenogami 
Feb. 29| Lar Addsn 
F-b. 22 | Lassie 
Mor. 10] La Salle 
ca Feb 10] Le Pine 
Wright-Hargreaves ..03 Apr. 1. Feb. 27| Lennie 


Expan 
1U. S. funds. tExtra. sinitial pf 
§Pfd. stk. div. equiv. to .07c per share. | Lun Echo 
*Final for 1951. | Lwndh’rst +34 
aBonus. seOn arrears. |Mailen RL 4 

$465/100 of a new 5% cl. B cum, pfd.sh.| Mar Bird 2) 
for ea, cl. A or com, form, cl. B) sh. held.| Mary Ann 2i 
Mar.20 eslnitial after 5-for-1 split, Marquette 1 
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@ Saving money is hard work—putting it to work is even harder. 
The average person really needs some experienced advice and 
guidance if his hard-won savings are to work hard for him. 
Our 26 years experience of stocks and stock markets has helped 
others to plan sensible investment programmes. Maybe we can 
help you —if you ask us. 


219 BAY ST. *« TORONTO | e EMPIRE 4-928] 


*FRANK GO. LAWSON ¢ WILLIAM J. KERR ¢ DONALD M. M. ROSS 
*DONALD G. LAWSON © ROBERT B. G. CLARKE 
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Cdn Sup 144 oe | 
Franco 73 | 
Gt Plains °*12) 13 | 
Lingnora 4) 51) 
Major Oil 6 R 
Marway’e *S4 - 67 
N Ranch 181 19) 
Old Smky 193 95 
Paice Pet 23 29 
P Oi! Ref 15. 29 | Resources of Can. 
Punch Pet 72 177 | Timed Invest. .... 
Trans Mt ie | Trans-Canada A . 
Vermilion Da, Be cscccesves 
Westlock a Do, C 


pfd.. 
Wilsil. Ltd. 
J.C. Wilson .... 
Winnipeg Elec. 
G. H_ Wood ofd. 


Affiliated Funds ...... 
| Balanced Funds .. 

| Can, Invest Pund . 

| Corporate Invest. 
Commonwealth Int 
Investors Mutual . 
Leverage Fund 

Mut. A. Funds ... 
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‘New Member of General 
Trust Board 


MR. FRIDOLIN SIMARD 


whe has been elected to the board of 
Directors of the General Trust of Canada. 
Mr. Simard is the Mayor of Amos, Que.; 
President of Simard & Frere Co. Lid.; mem- 
ber of the Province of Quebec Public 
School Board and Director of the Union | 
of Municipalities. He is also President of | 
Filature d'Abitibi; vice-president of | 
Quebec Cement inc.; vice-president of | 
Central Garage of Amos, Lid.; Member | 
of the Board of Directors of Pershcourt | 
Goldfields itd. and Merrill island Mining 
Corporation; Director of the Quebec Good 
Roods Association and of the “Amos 
Chamber of Commerce inc.; and Past 
President of the Federation of Junior 
Chambers of Commerce of Quebec | 
Province. 

———————— 
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PROVINCIAL ROUNDUP 


This regular feature supplies pithy pro- 
vincial news of importance to ali busi- | 
nessmen. Good background material for | 
your trips and correspondence. . 


THE FINANCIAL POST—$6 A YEAR | 


ROYALTIES 


12,875 acres of whole- 


Columinda to 


Build Mills 


On High Grade BC Mines 


Two B. C. base metal proper- |} 
ties, each with commercial] ton- | 
nages of high grade ore, are being 
groomed for early production by | 
Columinda Metals Corp., newest | 
issue sponsored by Seigneur | 
Securities. There has already/| 
been $225,000 cash placed in the | 
Columinda treasury and Seigneur | 
plans a public offering of shares | 
in a week’s time. | 

Outright acquisition has been! 


v0r 


7 
CANADA’S FINEST 
«i ARETTE 


el 


~ 


ac 


FOR SALE 


secured of the Teddy Glacier 


Jead - zinc - silver - gold property | 


near Beaton, B.C., about 23 miles 
southeast of Revelstoke. Ore 
established is high grade and un- 
usual even by B. C. standards, 
Steps have already been taken for 


assembly of a mining plant and | 
Beaton | 


50-ton concentrator at 
while four miles of new road are 


being completed to the mine and | 


early production is proposed, 
Over $100 a Ton 


Average of 96 samples from 
the main showing on the Teddy 
Glacier shows a metal content 
of over 25% combined lead and 
zinc with an indicated $864,000 
profit estimated for ore to 50 ft. 
below the upper adit alone, Gross 
ore value is over $100. 

Early construction of a 200-ton 
mill is also planned for 
property of Columbia Lead 
Zinc Mines, 20 miles cast 


& 
of 


Revelstoke. Of this property, Dr. | 


Halet states: “The present ore re- 
serve, and the excellent prospects 
of developing new ore suggest 
that the mine can produce 200 tons 
of ore per day...’ Reasonably 
assured reserves are estimated 
by Dr. Halet at 146,000 tons with 
an average gross value of $37 a 
ton in silver, lead, zinc, tin and 
tungsten. This average only in- 
cludes tungsten in one ore shoot 
in No. 5 vein but the metal may 
also be present in _ other 
occurrences, 

Gross value of the reasonably 
assured ore is approximately $5.4 
millions with a net value of $18 
to $26 a ton expected. Ir. Halet 
says that it is “almost certain” 
that the ore reserve can be very 
greatly increased by a modest 
amount of development and sug- 
gests reserves may be increased 
to 300,000 tons with a gross value 
of $10 millions. 


Can Buy Control 
Columinda has purchased 650,- 


| 000 Columbia Lead & Zinc Mines 


interest Mineral Titles, 


with 12% % Royalties. Lands spread throughout 
Southern Manitoba, and Southern Saskatchewan. 


For further information write or wire: 


SASKATOON LEASEHOLDS LIMITED 


201 Pinder Building, Tel. 7234 


SASKATOON, Sask. 


Bros. 


Reference: Royal Bank of Canada, Saskatoon, Sask. 


OIL ROYALTIES 


We Specialize In: 
Gross Royalties—bought di 
sale direc 


Gross Royalty Trusts—a diversification 


of royalt 


with possibilities for capital apprecia- 
(Pyrch Royalty Diversifications 
Trust presently offered, paying return 
comparable to producing royalty from 
approximately one quarter of holding 


tion, 


in Trust.) 


PYRCH & 


Oil Royalties 
Phone 21685 


Royalty Trusts 
10120-100A Street 


Follis & Co 


UPTON 
BRADEEN 
& JAMES 
LIMITED 


MONTREAL + TORONTO 
WINNIPEG + VANCOUVER 
MONCTON OTTAWA 
HAMILTON WINDSOR 
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Investment Securities 


Edmonton 


| options 


| Co., 
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shares for $160,000 cash and holds 
on 1,266,600 further 
shares at 40 to 50 cents a share. 

Mill construction at both prop- 
erties will be under direction of 
E. H. Bronson, mil] speciglist and 


OSC Options 
The following details of mining 


and oil company financing have been 
released by the Ontario Securities 


} Commission: 


ANSON PETROLEUMS reports Burns 
& Denton, Midland Securities 
Corp. and L. G. Beaubien & Cie agreed 
to pyschase 368,745 shares at 55c a share 
Authorized capital is 2 million shares; 
issued, 631,255; escrowed, none. 


D'ARCY OI & GAS reports John C 
granted Newton Wylie a 
sub-option on 100,000 shares at 10‘2c and 
15'2c (4ee mark-up). 

PUNCH PETROLEUMS reports E. H 
Pooler & Co. agreed to purchase 200,000 
shares at 70c a share, 

STAMPEDE PETROLEUMS has grant- 
ed A. J. Foley Ltd. an option on 750,000 
shares at 50c to T5e a share. An earlier 
option agreement with Malvern Trading 
Corp. was cancelled by mutual consent, 
5,000 shares having “been taken down 
thereunder 


WESTALL PETROLEUMS repotts Yar- 
wood Ltd. has agreed to ptirchase 200,000 
at 30c a share. Authorized capital 
is 3,500,000 shares; issued, 1,000,006; es- 
crowed, 900,000 

BRISTOL OILS reports Minerva Min- 
ing Corp “reed to purchase 900,000 
shares at 30c a share Agreement with 
Cc. Douglas Wilson was inated by 
mutual consent, 50,000 shares at 35c 
a share having been taken down there- 
under 

HARMAN OILS & MINERALS 
OSC consented to release of 
shares, effective Feb. 8 

WILRICH PETROLEUMS 
consented to release of 1,111,254 shares 
from escrow, pro rata, effective Feb. 8; 
134,546 shares remain escrowed. 

NORTH DENISON MINES 
Yarwood Ltd. has agreed 
100,000 shares at 10c¢ a 
received an option on 
shares at 1%¢ to 3% 
eapital is 4 million 
500,000 

UNITED LEAD & ZINC 
OSC consented to release f 200,000 
shares, pro rata, effective Feb. 8 

CLIX ATHABASKA URANIUM MINES 
has granted six ‘months extension on 
unexercised options under May 4, 
agreement 

HOTSTONE GOLD MINES 
Brewis & White Ltd...W. D. Latimer & 

Kippen & Co. and L. S. Jackson 
agreed to purchase 200,000 shares 
share and each received n 


sb 
lares 


tern 


The 


all escrowed 


- The OSC 


reports 
to purchase 
share and has 
a further 900,000 
hare. Authorized 
shares; issued, 2,- 


MINES—The 


1950. 
reports 


& Co 
at 10¢ 


} option on a further 50,000 shares at 17%c 


and 25c a 
with C. C. Fijelds 
Jackson & Co. was 
companies had 
at 5¢ and 
a further 500.000 
a share 

ORBIT URANIUM DEVELOPMENTS 
reports C. R. Jenner & Co greed t 
purchase 20,000 shares at 25c a share 
received an option on 60.000 shares a 
25c a share. Total of 640,000 shares were 
taken down at Sc to 30c a share under 
agreement of June 25, 1949, and balance 
of options thereunder surrendered 
COBALT BADGER SILVER MINES 


share. An earlier 
& Co 
cance 
purch 
received 
shares at 


agreement 

and I s 
led nder 
ed 


shares mn option on 


} reports sub-option agreement whereby J 


A Wintrop Ltd. grants William 
Pape 


a call on the whole or any part 
of 200,000 shares up to May 31 at the 
prevailing price J. A. Wintrop Ltd. is 
required to pay the company. 
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930 MILLWOOD ROAD, TORONTO 17 
Telephone: MA. 076) 
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Yellowbear Howey|'T'g Discuss Uranium, Metals’ 
Join New Oil Pla 5 np 
At Prospectors Convention 


_Six eastern Canada companies, 
including two mining com- 
panies, have put up $105,000 for 
a new oil exploration venture in 
the Drumheller area in association 
with Scurry Oils and Central Ex- 
plorers. 

Largest participant in the deal 
is Yellowknife Bear Mines, others 
being Consolidated Howey, West- 
lock Petroleums, New Pacalta 
Oils, New Laguerre Mines, and 
Hy-Charger Petroleums 

Acreage provided by 
Scurry interests comprises the 
north half of section 21-29-19w4 
and the test well drilled will test 
all horizons down to and including 
the Devonian which has already 
been shown productive in this gen- 
eral area. In consideration for 
their money the six companies get» 
a half interest ‘in the well and the 
other seven vrell sites. They get 
back their money from 75% of 
production and then enjoy a 50% 
stake in any further production 
revenues, 

Drilling and testing will be done 
under the direction of Scurry and 
Central Explorers technical staff 
headed by Dr. T. A. Link 


the 


S. Gray Farrar, manager, Mines 
| Division of Mindus Corp. 

Dr. R, A. Halet, consulting ge- 
| Ologist, has recommendec pro- 
ceeding with the mills. 

Columinda Metals Corp. is 
capitalized at five million shares 
|of which 2,150,005 shares are 
issued following the sale for 
$225,000 cash of 1,250,000 treasury 
shares. An additional 1,850,000 
shares are under option at 30 to 
80 cents a share with a million 
| shares remaining in the treasury 
|which ire not under any com- 
| mitment. 
| President is T. R. Harrison with 
G. K. Masters. vice-president. 
| Secretary is W. L, Adams while 
+C, Teskey Smith is treasurer. 


The International Nickel Company 


| 


This year’s annual convention 
of the Prospectors & Developers | 
Association (March 9-12 inclu-| 
sive) will feature metals of top 
defense interest — uranium, base | 
metals, iron, cobalt, Newer areas, | 
such as Newfoundland, Nova! 
Scotia, New Brunswick, will re- | 


| ceive special attention but every |} 
| province will come within scope 
}of the meetings. 


Individual papers by top min- 
ing authoxities are expected to be 
full of hints for the prospecting | 
fraternity. Financing of mines 
will also be on the agenda with 
representatives of the SEC and 
Broker-Dealer Association of 


| Ontario to present papers outlin- | 


ing their views. 


MAP SERVICE 
So s— 


CANADIAN 
OILFIELD MAPS 


CALGARY CANADA 


MINING EVALUATION COMPANY 


established in 1934, as a quide to the 


MINING INVESTOR 


A constaut process of examimation 
and selection in the Canadian Min- 
ing Camps, trom Quebec to the 
Yukon, brings co our subscribers 
tactual reports and expert analyses 
ot a wide list ot Canadian Gold and 
Base Metal Properties from the Pros 
pect co the Producer. 


Correspondence Invited 


P.O. Box 194 Tel. 1301 
NORANDA, Que., CANADA 


| 


Among papers to be presented i| 


will be the following: 

Base Metals in Ontario—J, R. Thompson, | 
Associa‘e Provincial Geologist. i 
Developments in Newfoundland—Claude 
K, Howse, Government Geologist, New- 

foundland. 
The Arctic—Yves 
Survey of Canada. | 
Developments in the Cobait-Stlver Area | 
—A, D. Hellens, President, Hellens Mining | 
& Reduction Co. | 


Fortier, Geological 


The Prospector and Aeromagician—H, §. | 
Scott, McMaster University and Photogra- 
phic Survey Corp. 


Countries outside Canada will 
come in for discussion with even | 


bauxite in British Guiana on sa 


agenda. 
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EQUIPMENT 
HIGHEST QUALITY CANADIAN MADE 
FOR 
EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES 


MITCHELL HOUGHTON LTD. 
76 RICHMOND ST. E., TORONTO 


MITCHELL HOUGHTON LTD. (Quebec) 
| 1012 MOUNTAIN ST., MONTREAL 


SOVEREIGN LIFE EXECUTIVE CHANGES 


M. D. GRANT 


The Sovereign Life Assurance Company of Canada announces the following Executive changes which become effective 


following @ recent Annual Meeting. Mr. M, D. Grant, F.1.A., F.S.A., at his own request, retires as President after 36 yeors 


of active participation in the Company's offairs. 
Williom Whyte, formerly a Vice-President, has been appointed President and Mr. Peter D. Curry, Vice-President of the 


Company. 


‘ - 


of Canada, Limited 


WILLIAM WHYTE PETER D. CURRY 


Mr, Grant will, nevertheless, remain os a Director of the Company. 


WIG! 
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**Son, about 90 per cent of all 
the nickel used in the world 
comes from Canada. ‘The 
Inco nickel mines and 
smelters are the biggest in 
the world. They are near 
Sudbury, Ontario. Some of 
the mines are nearly a mile 
deep. Altogether there are 
over 280 miles of under- 
ground tunnels.” 


‘At Sudbury millions of 
dollars have been spent 
developing better methods 
of producing nickel. That 
is one reason why Canada 
produces 90 per cent of the 
nickel used in the world. 
Today most of it is going 
into the defence programme.” 


The Romance of Nickel’* 
@ 60 page book fully sllustrated, 
wall be sent free om request te anyene interested, 


25 King Street West, Toronto 
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HOURS A DAY 


Teday, more than ever 
before, it is essential to 
guard factory grounds 
and buildings against 
unwelcome visitors with 
sturdy Frost Chain 

Link Fence. 


Frost Fence is on duty 
‘round the clock, every day 
and night in the year— 

@ fireproof, unscalable, 
practically unbreakable 
wall of protection for your 
property. And maintenance 
costs are negligible. 


Available in various 
heights and gauges 

to suit your specific 
requirements. See your 
Frost Fence dealer or 
nearest Frost Steel office 
for full data, 


Get the fence for defence— 
Frost Chain Link Fence: 


Frost Steel and Wire Co. Limited 
Montreal HAMILTON Winnipeg 


HAIN LINK 


FORK TRUCKS 
TOWING TRACTORS 
PALLETS — TRAILERS 
COMPLETE SERVICE 

RENTALS 


J. H. RYDER 


MACHINERY CO, LIMITED 


Oi Use Up 80% Since Leduc Discovery; 


Can Our Output Catch Growing Needs? | 


By GORDON M. GRANT 


Two oil industry executives— 
G. L. Stewart, president of Im- 
perial Oil; W. M. V. Ash of Shell 
Oil of Canada—have recently | 
| emphasized the great increase in | 
use of oil by Canadians parallel- | 
ing our growing ability to pro- 
duce. 

These speeches, plus the oil 
industry’s own forecasts, also in- 
dicate that a further pyramiding | 
of both use and oil production is | 
in prospect. 

While Canada has been building | 
an oil production industry almost 
from scratch in the five years 
since discovery of Leduc, oil and | 
oil product consumption has risen 
80%, Mr. Stewart reports. Mr. 
Ash hesitates to even forecast 
when this country might become 
self-sufficient in oil, because con- 
sumption has been rising 10% a 
| year the last few -ears. 

Alberta oil production currently 
is 125,000 bbl. a day but Mr. Ash 
estimates that on the basis of an 
estimated 1.5 billion bbl. of oil in| 
| reserve and a 6% reservoir with- 

|} drawal rate, Alberta could effi- 
|ciently produce over 200,000 bbl. 
}of oil a day. Industry sources 
estimate that potential will | 
rise to 250,000 bbl. a day this) 


jyear and that potential in 1954 


may be up to 420,000 bbl, daily— 
close to present rate of consump- 
tion. 

Even with the new 695-mile 
Trans-Mountain pipeline from 
Edmonton to Burnaby, B.C., near 
Vancouver, in operation, how- 
ever, Canada is not expected to 
be able to market all the oil she 
can produce at home. Accidents 
of geography make it desirable to! 


market part of our oil in more pumping stations could be added 


COLDSTREAM |f 


COPPER MINES LIMITED 


= No Personal Liability — | 


The shares of the above company have 
been accepted for listing and are now 
trading on the Toronto Stock Exchange. 


Information 


Douglass, Allen, Davis 


LIMITED 


Dealers and underwriters of Speculative Securities 


192 Bay Street, Toronto 


$. T. Douglass, Pres. 


John Allen, C.A., Sec.-Treas. 


We act as principals in 


shares of Coldstream Copper Mines Limited 
which is a speculative issue. 


if it bears REPEATIN 


makes COPIES 


better, faster, easier! 
at lower overall cost! 


So broad are its appli- 
cations that federal, state, 
and municipal govern- 
ments, associations, facto- 
ties and offices, schools, 
and churches . . . e// profit- 
ably use MODERN mim- 


eographing to produce ten ; 

thousands of f anything bendwritten, typed, or drawn. 
oe i el 410, to hi i Ueatienianen in 
A. B. DICK mimeo- 


From least 


mance, model 450... 
identical, sharp, clear, permanent black-on-white 
‘or 2-3-4 colors at one time)—and are for use with all 


of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


A: 


a 


THE MIMEOGRAPH COMPANY, LTD, 


) 


B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


189. J0NN_ST.,.TORONTO, ONT, 


accessible areas of the U. S. while | to lift capacity to 200,000 bbls. | 
we continue to import oil for| daily, Canadian crude require- 
other sections of the country. Mr.| ments of refineries in the Van- | 
Stewart points out that the U. S.|couver area for 1954, however, 
is steadily increasing its oil im- | are estimated at only 37,500 bbls. 
ports and something nray be done | daily, so export markets are 
about their present tariff of 21 needed to secure full utilization | 
cents a bbl. on oil. be expansion of this marketing 
Provision of extra pipeline outlet. 
facilities, of course, will assist| Estimates of “producible poten- 
Canadians to use more of their tial” in 1955 range from a con- 
oil, as will expanding marketing | S¢rvative 300,000 bbls. a day to 
ability at large. | a perhaps optimistic 500,000 bbls. 
Total delivery of oil via Inter- | Outcome depends in part on the 
provincial Pipe Line to Ontario| pace of discovery, in part on| 
and Supérior refineries in 1951|Speed of development. There 
was 14 million bbl, Increase in| @ppears to be a reasonable cer- 
the number of pumping stations | tainty of supplying 255,000 bbls. 
should see the combined deliver-|0f daily demand in 1955 plus a 
ies to these two areas rise this | Possibility of marketing 200,000 
year to 21.8 million bbls. of| additional bbls. a day in new 
which 20.4 million bbls, will be/areas. The 255,000-barrel figure 
oil for Ontario. |includes 105,000 bbls. a day for 
In 1953, looping of 100 miles of the prairies, 95,000 bbls. a day for | 
16-inch line (installing parallel | Ontario and 40,000 bbls. a day for 
line) can send oil marketed up to | British Columbia. 
31.8 million bbl. including 26.8 Outlook appears quite optimis- 
million bbls. for Ontario. In 1954) tic for a high level of oil develop- 
deliveries could rise to 33.5 mil-|ment in coming years. Mr. Ash 
lion bbl., or close to 100,000 bbl. | estimates current expenditures on | 
a day. | western oil are running at a recs | 
Enlargement of the lake tanker | ord $250 millions a year. Between 
fleet, pipeline terminal and re-| — 
finery storage facilities will as- 
sist in reaching these objectives. 
It is possible that further loop- 
ing, not yet announced, may 
permit this movement of oil to 
rise to 49 million bbls. a year, 4 
Growth of the eastward oil flow More and more shareholders | 
beyond that would require major | 47 becoming interested in 
expansion of the line. growth rather than dividends in 
With initial two pumping sta- these confusing times, and our 
tions, the Trans-Mountain oil) Policies are following their 
pipeline will have a starting cap-| Wishes,” President Thayer 
acity of 75,000 bbl. daily, probably Lindsley of Frobisher Ltd. stated 


: ; hr dditional | at the company’s annual meeting. 
carly in 1004. Three @ Frobisher, he stated, is essen- 


Open New Ore 
At Cob. Lode 


35 ft. of Mill Rock 
In Drift on 500; Silver 
In Face 

New silver ore in the diabase 
is being opened to the south on 
the 500-ft. level at Cobalt Lode 
Silver Mines in the area below 
drill hole No. 51. 

Thirty-five feet of mill rock 
has been revealed by the drift on 
the new ore shoot and there is a 
| nice showing of silver in the face, 
Mine Mafiager Mario de Bastiani 
informs Toronto head office. 

North on the same level, three 
raises have encountered good ore 
| just above the 500-ft. horizon. 
| Over 100 ft. of ore length is now | 
indicated for a sub-levél estab- | 
lished at 475 ft. 

Ore treatment has been in-/| 
creased to 100 tons daily from the | 
January average of 93.6 tons. 

To permit expanded mining 

operations, the management will 
place a second shaft, the Calumet, 
in use later this year. The present 
hoist will be shifted to the 
Calumet shaft as soon as the new 
electric hoist becomes available. 
The Calumet shaft is northwest 
of present workings but is within 
200 ft. of the workings at the 200 
| ft. level and within 150 ft. at the 
| 400-ft. horizon. 
January production was normal 
| with a recovery of 60,562 ounces | 
lof silver and 3,643 pounds of | 
|cobalt from 2,885 tons of ore 
milled. 


Van Roi’s Unit 
To Aid Milling 


Although mining and mill rate 
at Van Roi Consolidated Mines 
are up to 125 tons daily, the newly 
installed sink-float has been giv- 
ing satisfactory results and is ex- 
pected to result in a substantial 
further increase in tonnage han- 
dled. 

It has already been demon- 
strated that 175 tons can be} 
handled with ease, it is stated 
officially. | 

The fact that hard waste rock 
with little or no values is now 
rejected before it enters the 
grinding circuit serves to increase 
the effective flotation capacity of 
the mill, it is pointed out. It also 
means that the relatively easy-to- 
grind ore goes through the circuit 
in less time, saving both power 
and steel consumption in the ball 
| mill, 

During January, the mil} 
treated 3,225 tons of ore in 26 
days of operation for an average 
of 124 tons per day. 
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Penn Cobalt Tests 
Kerr Lake Chances 


More detailed exploration of 
the Kerr Lake’ mine—one-time 
producer of 30 million ounces of 
silver—will be undertaken by 
|Penn Cobalt Silver Mines while 


its base metal property is pre- | 


| pared for production. 
| The underground drill has now 
i been shifted from the Foster to 
the Kerr Lake mine, where Mine 
Manager J. H. Price reports 
several promising veins in No. 13 
shaft area. 
“The No. 7 vein will be first on 
our agenda,” Mr. Price states in 
his January report. “This vein 
was a big producer and the 
chances of picking up a consider- 
able tonnage of cobalt ore in the 
downward continuation of this 
vein is very good.” 

After further driving to the 
northeast on No. 10 vein at the 
Foster mine, a crosscut is to be 
driven 200-250 ft. further north to 
open up a silver vein which re- 
turned 3,000 oz. silver over 1% 
inches in drill hole $33. 


| mated, 


}a year 


United L-Anacon 
Cut Ore Zone In 
2nd Bound’y Hole 


Two drill holes put down on the 
common boundary of United Lead 
& Zine Mines and Anacon Lead 
Mines show Anacon’s new north 
ore body to be extending on into 
United Lead ground, The Finan- 
cial Post is informed officially, 

No. 146 hole, the first put down 
on the boundary, returned 16 -{t. 
of what is described as “good ore.” 
The second hole put down to the 
west to cut the ore zone at greater 
depth has also returned 20 ft. of 
what is again térmed good ore. 
Detailed assays are not im- 
mediately available. 

Sinking of the joint United 
Lead-Montauban shaft is schedu- 
led to be completed the end of 
this month permitting lateral ex- 
ploration to get under way on the 
ore body shared by these two 
companies, 
it has been esti- 
in very general terms, 
that average capital investment 
may run anywhere from $250 
million to $450 million a year. 

New oil disclosures are expec- 
ted to put 300 million bbls. of oil 
in sight. But reserves 
can’t be expected to climb at 
quite this rate due to our growing 
production. 


now and 1955 


Frobisher Aims At Growth 
As Offset To Inflation 


tially a growth company, and as/| 
progress is made it is expected 
that this will be reflected in the} 
price of shares. 

Major progress was made by 
the company in 1951 at the 
Kilembe project in Uganda, Mr. 
Lindsley reported. Frobisher 
holdings in this enterprise are 
now Close to 90%. 

Kilembe is expected to be 
placed in production by the end 
of 1954 at a production rate of 
2,130 tons daily. Capital expen- 
ditures are estimated at $17.5 
millions and the company is now 
negotiating with Washington for 
$7.5 millions of this amount. Ways 
and means of raising the balance 
are now being studied. 

Frobisher expects a net profit 
of around $4 millions to be re- 
alized from this operation, 

Mr. Lindsley reported that the 
Federal Court in Venezuela had 
rendered a favorable decision to 


| Guayana, and Guayana will re- 


ceive between $1.8 millions and 
$1.9 millions for its properties, 


| 


MARKET COMMENT | 


The informed opinion of men ex- 
perienced in market analysis is 
given regularly in this investment | 
feature. For profit add their view- 
points to yours. You get them in| 
THE FINANCIAL POST 
BY MAIL ONLY $6 A YEAR 


Airmailed to distant points at small 
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MEN WHO THINK OF 
TOMORROW PRACTICE 


MODERATION 


OTHER SERVICES 


(A) Investment Counsel 
Analyses and Reports 
(B) Economic Analyses 


The Co-Ordinator 


INVESTMENT SERVICE 
(C) Industrial Analyses 


“17 Years Without a Major Error” (D) Statistical Research 


“Anyone can make Money in a Bull Market.” How much will you keep? 
MEMO TO WORRIED MINDS 


Do you have some Paper Profits now? Are you uncertain whether to sell, hold or switch to other 
situations? It is a recognized fact that both investors and traders are frequently influenced by 
popwiac sentiment and propaganda and SELL when they should BUY and BUY when they should 


At a confusing time like this it is well to know the value of purely FACTUAL ADVICE that is 
based upon well established principles with a proven record of accuracy over the years. 
The CO-ORDINATOR policy is to pick the best acting group of issues and select the best 
stocks in those groups and set it up so you can follow your groups of selected stocks closely 
and accurately. Buying special situations and long term growth possi®ilities irrespective 


of qurrent optimism or pessimism makes all the difference between failure and fortune- 
ouilding. 


Our Action Summary will be your guide to your BUYING and SELLING approach 
We have available a limited supply of our 1952 Forecast including a review of 50 
selected issues for profit in 1952. 


The Co-Ordinator 


(Regular Rates) 


$17.50 for 3 months 
$60.00 for 1 year 
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| THE CO-ORDINATOR, 

| 226 College St., Toronto, Canada. 

SPECIAL 4-WEEK OFFER 
| 

| 

| 

\ 

\ 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me your special Trial Offer for 4 weeks for 
which I enclose $2.00 (including 1952 Forecast). 
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additional cost. ADDRESS ........ suutencractaies 


SYLVANIA 


Fluorescents Must 
Pass With Honours 


In the various steps of a lamp’s manufacture, precise and 


standardized amounts of raw materials—dimensions of 


many of the patts—timing of many operations—all 


must be held within extremely narrow limits. And at 


Sylvania they're held! 


Sylvania’s quality control reaches into every department 


and phase of fluorescent lamp manufacture. Under it 


inspections and other checks, double checks—often 


triple checks—are made of Sylvania lamp materials, of 


processing machines, of parts being processed, of partial 


and final assemblies. 


All this is done to maintain the accuracy needed to 


insure top-quality performance by Sylvania Fluorescent 


Lamps. And all this is another reason why it pays to 
specify and buy Sylvania . . . because the name Sylvania 
on a fluorescent lamp means you are getting the most 
for your lighting dollars. 


SYLVANIA 


SJ evecteic (CANADA) LTD. 


Moavtucturers of Fiverescent, incandescent end Photoflash Lamns. 


Sales Office: Montreal 


There are Sylvania Incandescent Lamps for 
every interior lighting need ... and for many 
outdoor applications. The name Sylvania on 
light bulbs is your assurance of top quality, 
long life. 


Sylvania Electric (Canada) Led. 
University Tower, Montreal 
Send me information on 
Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps 
Sylvania Incandescent Lamps 


; 
i 
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Plant: Drummondville, Que. 
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Are We Inferior? 


The story is told of a worried 
young man who went to con- 
sult his psychiatrist about a 
supposed inferiority complex. 
At the end of a long session 
of soul-searching, the doctor 
told his patient, “You have no 
inferiority complex, young 
man, you’re just inferior.” 


An article we recently read 
recalled this little anecdote to 
mind. The author was strum- 
ming the old string of Can- 
ada’s supposed national in- 
feriority complex. 


Quite frankly, we're getting a 
little tired of hearing about 
Canada’s shortcomings. In- 
feriority complex, phooey! A 
certain decent modesty, hu- 
mility and reserve do charac- 
terize Canadians, it is true, 
but for our own part we rather 
like it. And to us it certainly 
doesn’t smack of an inferiority 
complex. The people who have 
real inferiority complexés are 
the ones who are always 
shouting about how wonderful 
they are. 


It seems to us that Canada is 
the sort of country it is be- 
cause Canadians are the sort 
of people they are. The fact 
that Canadian$ are rather 
quiet, modest people hasn’t 
stopped them from building 
one of the greatest and hap- 
piest nations in the world. 
Maybe it’s helped. 


The people who ought to be 
worrying about an inferiority 
complex are the schizophrenic 
writers who, on the one hand, 
praise Canada’s achievements 
and on the other, want to 
change the whole character of 
the country by turning us into 
a pack of boosters and brag- 
garts. 


The Canadian way of life is a 
good one. Maybe it can be 
made better than it is. But 
we believe it is better right 
now than any other we have 
seen, 


AM ¢ 


AMS Group Medical Service 
is @ low cost plon for pro- 
tection of employee groups 
of ten or more against 
medical and surgical ex- 
penses, with or without 
hospital benefits. Write or 
phone for details today. 


ASSOCIATED MEDICAL 
SERVICES 
615 YONGE STREET 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
. PRONE RA 4199 
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|ABoUT YOUR TAXES By STUART THOM, LLB, 
a eo ee ee 
“Arms Length” Clause 


Tax Aid to Government 


There is nothing intrinsically 
wrong with the idea of an “arm’s 


length” transaction as a factor in| 


determining tax liability but 
Government in its wisdom, or 
lack of it, saw fit to give itself a 


heavy preference when it drafted | 


the relevant legislation. 

It may be that the extent and 
the weight of this preference was 
not clearly foreseen at the begin- 
ning but there is little excuse for 
the refusal to relieve taxpayers 
from the provisions of Sec. 127(5) 
after the inequities to which it 
can lead have become clearly ap- 
parent. 

No less than 10 cases decided 
by the Tax Appeal Board have 
turned on the related character 
of two or more companies. In 
every case the Board has been 
required by the statute to apply 


a rigid and mechanical rule, to} 
complete exclusion of evi-| 


the 
dence as to the real situation. It 
is too much to believe that in 
every case there was not such a 
real separation of interest and 
control as to justify a finding that 


the companies were in fact at) 


arm’s length. 
Can Cut Both Ways 
With this background it is a 
source of some satisfaction to find 
that the statute can cut both 
ways. In the case of R. M. Bal- 


dealt at arm’s length with a group 
|of individuals who, later in the 
same day, became its substantial 
shareholders and permanent di- 
rectors. 

The facts are that in 1947 a 
syndicate bought the assets of 
company “A” and in January of 
1948 sold them to company “B,” 
the appellant in the case. The re- 
lation between company “A” and 
the individuals comprising the 
syndicate is not stated in the 
judgment. The purchase of the 
assets was undertaken by the pro- 
visional directors of company “B” 
and at a price which apparently 
was in excess of the deemed capi- 
tal cost of the assets to company 
“A,” as prescribed in the transi- 
tional provisions regarding depre- 
ciation which are found in Sec. 
8(3) of chapter 25 of the 1949 
statutes. 

The consideration was the allot- 
ment to the syndicate members of 
shares of stock and a promise to 
pay a large sum of money. This 
transaction having been accom- 
plished the provisional directors | 
resigned and the permanent di- 
rectors were chosen from among 
the syndicate members. 

Board View Different 
| The Department argued that 
|the provisional directors were 
| merely acting on behalf of the 





lantyne Co. the Board has held| syndicate and that control of the 
that a company controlled by its! appellant company rested “direct- 


provisional directors, in this case 


names suggest that they were 
secretaries in the solicitor’s office, 


W. A. ARBUCKLE, C.A., who has been 
elected to the Canadian Board of Direct- 
ef The Standard life Assurance 
Company. Mr. Arbuckle is also a Director | 
of Howard Smith Paper Mills Limited, 
Loblaw Groceterias Company Limited, | 
Price Brothers & Company Limited, and | 
other companies. | 


AL LTRS 
“Cntr 
tal 1/1 
(4 Ss as 
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BROKERS 


Winnipeg 


* CASH EGGS: 


STRIKING 


Large bomb bay carries attack weapons 


STRIKING DOWN 


Double-fold wings are power folded 


FAIREY 


GANNET 


(FAIREY 17) 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY DOUBLE MAMBA 
TWIN- ENGINED « -ANTI-SUBMARINE « CARRIER-OPERATED 


GHOSEN FOR SERVICE IN THE ROYAL NAVY 


THE FPAIREY AVIATION COMPANY OF CANADA LTD 


EASTERN PASSAGE, 


HALIFAX COUNTY, 


NOVA SCOTIA 


; | ly or indirectly” with the syndi- 
a solicitor and two others whose | cate, 


The Board said no. It} 
pointed out that at the time of} 
the sale the only shareholders) 
were individuals who were not) 
members of the syndicate and} 
said that what the syndicate 
members had in mind to do was 
not to be taken into account and 
would not be enquired into. 

The Government has in effect 
been hoist with its own petard. | 
The intention may have been that 
Sec. 127(5) should be explanatory 
and not definitive but it does| 
have the result of fastening cer- | 
tain irrefutable presumptions on | 
the taxpayer, such as that blood | 
relationship hegatives any possi- | 
bility of there being an arm’s 
length relationship. 

The Board now chooses to fol-| 
low a similar mechanical ap- 
proach when it is a matter of di- 
rect or indirect control. The} 
statute points to one fact as in- 
dicating that there is no arm’s 
length relationship and the Board, 
having found that that particular 
fact is not present, refuses to em- 
bark on a quest for intentions for 
the purpose of invoking the spirit 
of the Act. There will be no com- 
plaints from taxpayers. 

In its judgment the Board 
stresses the arm’s length issue as 
being the important factor in the 
appeal. It did however hold that 
the “one person,” referred to in 
the opening phrase of Sec. 8(3) 
above, to which the property did 
belong, was the original vendor. 
That is to say it meant company 


“A” in the present case which| 


sold the assets to the syndicate. 

The section goes on to speak 
of “one or more transactions be- 
tween persons not dealing at 
arm’s length” and it would seem 
to be required that each such 
transaction must be between per- 
sons not dealing at arm’s length 
in order that the section can ap- 
ply. In the judgment under dis- 
cussion, as already noted, there is 
no mention of relation between 
the syndicate and company “A” 
which rather leaves things up in 
the air, particularly when there 
are strong indications that the 


two were quite distinct. 
Stockholders O. K.| 
N.-A. Elev. Shuffle! 


MONTREAL (Staff) — At spe- 
cial meetings held here this week, 
all three classes of shareholders— 
first preference, second prefer- 
ence and common— approved a 
proposed plan of compromise, or 
arrangement designed to clear the 
preference share arrears of North 
American Elevators Ltd. and 
effect a recapitalization. There 
were no dissenting votes to the/| 
plan. 

Next step for the company is to 
get approval from a Superior 
Court Judge. The hearing is ex- 
pected to be before Mr. Justice 
F. T. Collins, but a date has not 
yet been set. After this approval 
is obtained, application will be 
made for supplementary letters 
patent, following which the plan 
will go into effect. 

The plan, as approved by share- 
holders, provides (The Financial 
Post, Feb. 23) that holders of the 
7% cumulative $100 par first and 
second preference stock will re- 
ceive one new 5% cumulative 
$100 par preferred share and eight 
new n.p.v. common shares for 
each share now held. Holders of 
the n.p.v. common stock will re- | 
ceive one new n.p.v. common 
share for each two shares now 
held. At present, arrears of divi- 
dends on the first preference total 
$68.25 per share, on the second 
preference, $156.35 per share. 


Operating Expenses Up, 
CN Net Revenue Drops 


MONTREAL (Staff) — A sharp 
gain in operating expenses more 
than offset increased operating 
revenues for the Canadian National 
System in January. Net revenue, as 
a result, dropped $2,661,000 from 
January, 1951. 

These figures do not include taxes, 
equipment rentals, fixed charges, 
etc. Comparative statements 
showed: 

Menth ef January 
1952 1951 
$ 008 
46,907 
44,057 


2,879 


Change 
$000 
+ 4,563 
+7224 


— 2,661 


© 000 
51,470 
51,261 


Operating rev. 
Oper. expse, . 


Net revenue .. 


L. F. WINCHELL 


Mr. Sidney Frohman, Chairman of the Board, and Mr. Charles E. Frohman, Vice-Chairman of the Boord 
of Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Limited, announce the following appointments effective 
os of February 13th, 1952: L. F, Winchell, President and General Manager; Tracy E. Woyd, Vice- 
President; M. H. McArthur, Vice-President, Sales; William H. Palm, Vice-President, Production; R. S. 


Industrial Growth 


Wm. E. Coutts 


Purchase of the downtown | 
Toronto plant of Christie’s Bread 
Ltd. has been announced by 
William E. Coutts Ltd., greeting 
card mianufacturers. Manufac- 
turing and warehouse facilities 
now spread out in eight differ- 
ent locations throughout the 
city will be consolidated in the 
building, which covers a city 
block and contains more than 
320,000 sq. ft. The company will 
move as soon as possible after 
Christie’s Bread Ltd. moves to its 
new bread and cake plant, being 
erected next to the Christie 


TRACY E. LLOYD 


21, 1951). . 


Massey-Harris 


Girders are rising at the new | 
$2.5 million machine shop at 
Massey-Harris Co.’s Toronto 
plants. The project (Financial 
Post, June 16, 1951) is to be in 
operation by fall of this year. 
It represents a consolidation in 
one building of machine-shop 
work carried out at various loca- 
tions in present buildings. Pro- 
cessed parts will move through 
a tunnel to the two combine 


New ~ 
jects 
output, product diversity, 


M, H. McARTHUR 


for 1952. 


and e ion pro- 
boost the "ieee ulk 
jobs. 


|Brown & Co. biscuit plant west | plants across the street. Contrac- 
|of the city (Financial Post, July | tor is A. W. Robertson Ltd., To- 


ronto, 
. . > 


Weston 


Weston Bakeries and George 
Weston Ltd, now occupy a new 
Edmonton biscuit and bread 
plant. It covers over 100,000 sq. 
ft. and can produce 5,000 Ib. of 
bread an hour. The band oven 
in the biscuit plant is 200 ft. in 
length. Railway freight cars run 
into the building for loading and 
unloading. Flour-handling equip- 
ment uses aluminum pipes 
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WM. H, PALM 


R. S, KELLOW 


Kellow, Treasurer; William Pfeiffer, Secretary; H. 1, Gee, Assistant Secretory and A, Lyle Ployd, 
Assistant Treasurer. 


Directors of the Company, consisting of Sidney Frohman; Charles E, Frohman, 


through which flour is blown to 
mixers from basement storage 
bins. 


British Ropes 
Calling of tenders for con- 
struction of factory buildings at 
Vancouver for British Ropes 
Canadian Factory Ltd. has been 
announced. The buildings are to 
be completed before the end of 
the year. First phase of the $1.5 
million industrial development 
at Vancouver by the company is 
a 28,000 sq. ft. warehouse, to be 
ready for occupation by the end 
of this month. 
> 


Bell Refrig. 


Replacing a plant lost. by fire, 
a new Bell Refrigerator Co. 


Now 
on 
D 


isplay 


Maynord H. Murch, L. F. Winchell, T. E. Lloyd, M. H. McArthur and R, lL. Warren, were re-elected 


oK 


building at Winnipeg is to be 
ready for occupancy by May 1 
this year. It will cost $35,000 
with new equipment needed. 
Product lines include special 
reach-in refrigerators for hospi- 
tals, hotels, restaurants, etc., 
walk-in boxes and meat coun- 
ters for butcher shops, cooler and 
freezer doors for cold storage and 
locker plants. 


CANTONS UNIS, QUE. School 
Commission has sold $125,000 4% 
bonds due March 1, 1953-72 to 
Gaston Laurent Inc. at 95.01. Net 
cost 4.875%. Provincial grant of 
$82,216 payable in five annual 
installments. At June 30, 1951, 
net funded debt of corporation 
was $13,000, population 3,450. 


Above, Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight 4-Door Sedan. Below, Oldsmobile Super “88” 4-Door Sedan. *Hydra-Matic Super Drive optional at extra cost on both series. 
*GM Hydraulic Steering optional at extra cost on Ninety-Eight series. Equipment, accessories and trim subject to change without notice. 


Now Hydra-Matiec adds a 
range — “Super” Range 


NEW 


super performance — thrilling action! 
Optional at extra cost on Ninety-Eight 
“88” series. 


‘HYDRA-MATIC SUPER DRIVE*! 


GM HYDRAULIC STEER- 
new 
for 
and 
extra cost on Ninety-Eight series. 


ING*! This newest de- 
velopment in power- 
assisted steering takes out the effort, 
leaves in the “feel”! Optional at 


OLDSMOBILE “ROCKET” 

ENGINE! 160 horse- 

power — new Quadri-Jet 
Carbuyetor ~ new high-lift valves 
~— now more thrilling than ever ! 


Meet the most powerful “Rocket” Oldsmobile ever built! 
the all-new Ninety-Eight — a triumph of fine-car design — 
a classic! The sensational new action-star — Oldsmobile’s 
Super “88” for 1952! Both bring you the new 160 horse- 
power “Rocket”! Both feature Oldsmobile’s new Hydra- 
Matic Super Drive* — and an even smoother “Rocket Ride”! 
And, in the magnificent Ninety-Eight, Oldsmobile achieves 


a new high in fine-car design! 


There’s new GM Hydraulic 


Steering”. A sweeping new “long look” outside! “Custom- 
Lounge” interiors — the finest you’ve ever seen! Come in 


and see them today! 


1952 OLDSMOBILE 


0.3524 


SEE YOUR LOCAL OLDSMOBILE DEALER 
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To foster 
a deeper 


understanding 
of Canada’s 


world position 


+ Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent 
Prime Minister of Canada 


I should like to congratulate The Financial Post for 
preparing once again a special report on Canada for distribution 
throughout the world on the occasion of Canada’s fifth 


International Trade Fair. 


As Canadians have pushed back their economic frontiers 
during the past few years they have uncovered a wealth of new 
natural resources, whose development will mean more and 
more to the future growth and prosperity of their country and 


to the cause of peace in the world. 


In presenting this story to business leaders in many countries, 
this world-wide edition of The Post will serve to deepen their 
understanding of Canada’s position and problems and thus 
strengthen the partnership of those peoples who are 
presently building up their combined strength to deter 


aggression and preserve freedom, 


I am happy to extend to The Financial Post all good 
wishes for the success of the report and fo its many readers my 


——o 


cordial greetings, 


Prime Minister. 
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OF IMMENSE PROPORTIONS 
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New World Saga 

SAGA, says Webster's 
A dictionary, may be de- 

fined in modern terms 
as an “epic-like narrative.” 
The story of Canadian de- 
velopment which makes up 
this feature report is, on this 
basis, a saga. And it is as mod- 
ern as this last decade or, at 
most, three decades. 


“Upon the whole surface of the 
globe,” said Mr, Churchill at 
Ottawa recently, “there is no 
more spacious and splendid 
domain open to the activity 
and genius of free men.” 

What have the free men of 
Canada done with this spa- 
cious domain? What are they 
doing? These are questions 
this report sets out to an- 
swer. It uses frequently such 
words as: vast, huge, rich, 
immense, unmatched, im- 
measurable, fabulous, As 
with saga, they are used in 
their true sense — and with 
a sense of the future, the 
potential to be developed. 
For example: few outside Can- 
ada’s borders (and within for 
that matter) at the begin- 
ning of the century recog- 
nized that based on the heri- 
tage in natural resources 
which is Canada’s, would be 
built within 50 years: 

1. The world’s highest stan- 
dard of living (outside U. S.). 

2. The world’s largest interna- 
tional trader, per capita. 

3. The source of virtually all 
the world’s nickel, most of its 
other needs in base metals 
(and now, in the making, a 
vast iron ore empire). The 
source, too, of most of its 
newsprint and other pulp and 
paper products, much of its 
food supplies, including the 
rich harvest of the seas. 

4. An oil power. The seventh 
largest producer of manufac- 
tured goods. An arsenal of 
democracy. A leader in 
atomic energy development, 
in electronics and life-pre- 
serving sciences. A haven for 
the victims of past wars and 
persecutions. The .land of 
20th century opportunity. 
The spacious, splendid do- 
main. 

But so has this Canada be- 

come; and so she will grow. 


Growin 


(See also articles on World 
Trade — page 7 —and retail 
merchandising, page 11.) 


Canada as a market for 

your exportable goods now 
is an excellent time. For Can- 
ada today is expanding as 
never before and industrially 
at a faster rate than any other 
nation in the western world. 


This vast industrial expan- 
sion, abundant evidence of 
which is given in later pages, 
makes the outlook for sales 
to Canada by the exporters of 
many lands brighter than ever 
before and serves to underline 
these basic attractions: 


i YOU'VE never looked at 


1. Canada, per capita, is the 
world’s largest importer of 
manufactured goods. 

. Canada is an easily acces- 
sible market, receptive to 
new products, new ideas 
wherever they originate. 

3. Canadians enjoy a stand- 
ard of living, in material 
terms, surpassed only by 
the U.S. This means Can- 
adians have a reservoir of 
spending power for much 
more than the mere neces- 
sities of life. 

How Canada’s postwar in- 

dustrial expansion has spelled 
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Wealthy, Accessible, Receptive To New Products, Ideas 


out new business for producers 
outside this continent can be 
very simply stated. 

Two items of trade point this 
up. In 1951, Canadians bought 
engines and parts from 15 
countries; electrical apparatus 
from 18, 

British and European manu- 
facturers were major sources 
of supply for nearly all the 
1,000,000 hp of new electric 
generating capacity built across 
Canada in 1951. 

Their machinery and ma- 
chine tools were important 
contributors to the $716 mil- 
lions of new manufacturing 
capacity built in 1951. 

So much for capital goods. 
Canada is likewise providing 
growing opportunities for pro- 
ducers of consumer goods in 
many. countries. 

For example: 


Prewar Canada as a market, 


for British autos was negli- 
gible. In the last year 11 out 
of every 100 cars purchased by 
Canadians were British made. 
The prewar percentage was 
less than 1°. 

Last year Canadians spent 
some $2 millions for quality 


INDUSTRY 


TANKS AND PRESSURE VESSELS 


Facilities unique in Canada for providing sure 


answers to every industrial equipment problem 


have given Inglis a high reputation throughout 


basic industry. If you have not already made use 


- of Inglis world-wide resources ... of our association 


with companies who lead in their respective 


industries ... of our ability to draw upon a large 


group of expérts ... we invite your inquiry now 


on any question of equipping for industry. 
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merchandise from France, $8 

millions for watches and clocks 

from Switzerland, $15 millions 
for cotton from Mexico. 

Furniture came to Canada 

from 24 countries, tableware 

from 20, musical instruments 
from 17, foods from 35. 

Canada, we have said, is a 
readily accessible market. 
While this is so in the sense 
that Canadians are free of pre- 
judice toward imported goods, 
that the Canadian market may 
be quickly explored and ap- 
praised and that sum total de- 
mands on any one product do 
not consume an embarrassingly 
large proportion of that manu- 
facturer’s output, there are cer- 
tain limiting factors and spec- 
ial considerations the would-be 
exporter to Canada must bear 
in mind: 

1. Canada is a vast country, 

sparsely populated. Spread 
over some 3,500 miles and 
six time zones from coast 
to coast, are only 14 mil- 
lion people, 
U. S. influence on consumer 
tastes and industrial design 
(and _ therefore’ capital 
goods) is strong indeed. 

3. Canadian industries them- 
selves produce a wide var- 
iety of goods, conforming 
to well-established Can- 
adian preferences. Thus, 
the new products and the 
new ideas stand the best 
chance of success. 

. The product must be ap- 
propriately designed and 
packaged, adequately sup- 
plied and serviced, com- 
petitively priced and ade- 
quately advertised. Here, 
the services of a market 
research expert are invalu- 
able. 

. Canadians expect quick 
service and replacement on 
durable goods. The ex- 
porter who does not estab- 
lish an adequate supply 
base in Canada is likely to 
suffer competitively. 

). Canadians, in many lines, 
prefer packages made up 
to sell at convenient prices 
rather than in fixed quan- 
tities. 

. Success or failure in Can- 
ada is often decided in the 
choice of an agenht and the 
nature of the agreement 
with the agent. It is essen- 
tial to have a suitable plan 
of distribution and follow 
it through. 


An examination of a typical 
Canadian home will provide 
some indication of the market 
requirements in consumer 
goods. It is almost invariably 
provided with central heat- 
ing, 64% in the larger ur- 
ban areas and 12% in rural 
homes. Many have modern 
fixtures and a variety of labor- 
saving devices. Design and 
eye-appeal are important fac- 
tors in ahy approach to the 
Canadian market. 

In Canadian cities of over 
30,000 population, 89% of the 
dwellings have a bath or 
shower, 98% have a flush toi- 
let, 359% have electric or other 
mechanical refrigeration, 43% 
have ice refrigeration, 91% 
have a radio, 57% have tele- 
phones, 40% have a vacuum 
cleaner, and 31% have auto- 
mobiles. 

The percentages for farms 
are lower, but 209% have elec- 
tric lighting, 60% have a radio, 
44% have an automobile and 
29% have telephones. Where 
electricity is installed, labor- 
saving devices will be found, 
such as toasters, irons, wash- 


ing machines, electric pads and 


blankets. 


The average home 


is attractively furnished, with 
an eye to utility. 


Broadly speaking the coun- 


try can be divided up into four 


natural 


merchandising areas. 


From Atlantic to Pacific these 
are: 


| 
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3. The 


1. The Atlantic Provinces— 


Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Is- 
land, Newfoundland. 

. Quebec and Ontario. These 
two major provinces form 
the industrial heartland, 
also have large rural pop- 
ulations engaged in the pri- 
mary industries. These are 
the most densely popula- 
ted areas and together 
make up a market of 
around nine million. 

Prairies — Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta. 
Each of these provinces is 
developing a character of 
its own, although in each, 
agriculture remains. the 


. British 


main industry. Industry is 
expanding in Manitoba and 
the oil boom in Alberta is 
fast transforming the basic 
farming economy of that 
province, attracting many 
new industries, a trengi just 
developing in Saskatche- 
wan also, 

Columbia. This 
province, on the Pacific 
seaboard, has special mer- 
chandising problems, being 
separated from the rest of 
Canada by the massive 
Rocky Mountains and the 
Selkirks. The natural re- 
sources are being rapidly 
developed for an increasing 
number of consumers. 


The past decade has seen a 
marked 
tion. 
sus show that over the past 
half-century 
population has been completely 
reversed. 

In 1901, 62% 
lived in rural areas. In 1941, 


growth in urbaniza- 
Results of the 1951 cen- 


the rural-urban 


of Canadians 
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IF YOU PLAN 
TO LOCATE 
LC). 


@ Situeted in The Palliser 
Triengie, Canede’s next 
Oil Field. 


@ Plenty of low cost elec- 
trical power. 


@ Abundent woter supply. 
@ Excellent reil focilities. 
@ Ample lebor pool. 

@ Choice industric! sites. 


@ Low texes. 


> Growing Fost 
Menutectur- 
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Over 545% 
in the lost 


it was 46% 10 yeors. 


40%. 


Today it is about 


Today, one in six Canadians WRITE FOR 
live in either of the metropoli- Complete 
fectual report 
tan areas of the two largest to: 
cities of Montreal and Toronto. BRANDON 
: : : hte INDUSTRIAL 
One in three is scattered across COMMISSION 
the country in one of the 12 
. Commissioner 
metropolitan areas of over Brenden, Men. 
100,000 persons. 


R. B. Alexonder 
232-10th St., 
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British Columbia 
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New Brunswick 
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if You Are Considering 
EMIGRATION TO CANADA— 


THESE OVERSEAS OFFICES 
CAN PROVIDE VALUABLE ADVICE 


To assist those who are considering emigrating to Canada, the 


Canadian Department of Citizenship and Immigration maintains 


a number of offices in the United Kingdom and on the continent. 


If you are considering establishment of a business, or if you are 


planning to operate your own farm in Canada, settlement ofhcers 


of the department, attached to many of these offices will assist 


you in selecting a location. You can secure advice also as to 


establishment opportunities, housing, and those other things 


important to you as a possible new resident of Canada. 


Canadian immigration officers have assisted in the movement of more than 600,000 to Canada 


since 1945, You are invited to discuss your plans with them. 


convenient location near to you. 


They are at your service in a 


HERE ARE THE ADDRESSES OF CANADA'S OVERSEAS IMMIGRATION OFFICES 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Canadian Immigrotion Office, 
42-46 Weymouth $t., 
lendon, WI, 


IRELAND 


Immigration Attoche, 

Oftice of the High Commissioner 
fer Canada, 

6! Lower Bogget Street, Dublin. 


BELGIUM 


immigration Officer, 


Vise Section, Conodion Embossy, 


230 rve Reyole, 
Brussels. 


Canodian Immigration Office, 
18 Weediands Terrace, 
Glesgew, ¢ 3. 


FRANCE 


Immigration Officer, 
Vise Section, 
Canadian Embassy, 
38 Avenve de ! Opera, 
Poris, 2e 


SWEDEN 


Vise Officer, 
Canadien Legotion, 
Strendvagen 7C, 
Stockholm. 


GERMANY 


Conadian Government immigrotion 


Mission, 
Lutz Hote! Building, 
94 Krieg Strosse, 
Kerlsruhe, U. $. Zone. 


Vise Officer, 

10 Kirchroederstrosse, 
Honever-Kleefeld, 
British Zone, Germany. 


Canadion Immigration Office, 
34 Moorfields, 
Liverpool. 


Cenedian Immigration Office, 
465A Chichester $'. 
Belfost. 


NETHERLANDS 


Immigration Attoche 

Conagion Embassy Vise Office, 
Alexonderstroat 23, 

The Hagve. 


SWITZERLAND 


Vise Officer, 
Canadien Legation, 
Thunstrosse 95, 
Berne. 


NORWAY 


Vise Officer, Canedion Legation, 
Fridtiot Nonsens Plass 5 
Osle. 


DENMARK 


Vise Officer, Conedion Legation, 
Vestogerve| 5, 
Copenhagen. 


AUSTRIA 


Canadian Government Immigration 
Mission, 

19-21 Franz Josefkal, 

Solsburg. 


ITALY 


Immigration Officer, 

Canedion Embossy Vise Office, 
Vie Acherusio Sud 3, 

Rome. 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND IMMIGRATION 


HON, WALTER E. HARRIS, Minister 


LAVAL FORTIER, Deputy Minister 
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Welcome to Canada’s Fifth International Trade Fair 


From Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade and Commerce: 


In recent years we have become accustomed to sudden and radical changes 
in the picture of Canada’s commerce with other countries. For instance, the 
main directions of our trade in 1950 differed greatly from those of the year 
before. And this process of change is still in full swing. The trade returns for 
1951 have again shown some sharp shifts away from the pattern of 1950. 


| 


at your service in Canada, 


From Hon. L. B. Pearson, Secretary of State for External Affairs: the land of opportunitie s 


The Canadian International Trade Fair is now an established institution favorably known 
throughout the mercantile world. It is symbolic not only of the trading position of Canada 
but also of that freedom of movement of goods and persons which should be a fundamental 


feature of a properly functioning international order. I wish the 1952 Fair in Toronto 
every success. 


ST nL Oe 


SRS 
BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874 


PLACE D'ARMES 
MONTREAL 


Since the Fair was last held we have had new evidence of the increasing industrial strength 
and financial stability of Canada. There has also, I think, been evidence of a slight improve- 
ment in the general international situation. 

Through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization the defense of the 
western world is steadily being built up. This serves the cause of peace by 
creating a strong deterrent force against possible aggression. In this 
Atlantic Alliance Canada finds herself in the happy position, to which she 
is destined by both history and geography, of helping to bring North 
America and Western Europe closer together not only in the interests of 
common defense and mutual understanding but also ee the promotion of 
economic collaboration, ‘ 


The spirit of friendly co-operation. that exists between the members of 
NATO is particularly important at a time when the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the United Nations are frustrated by the fateful division of the 
world into the Soviet bloc and the free countries. Nevertheless the United 
Nations still represents the ulzimate hope of mankind for a peaceful world 
community, and it is toward the attainment of that goal that we must 


There is one feature, however, that has been standing out consistently 
from year to year—the capacity of Canada’s total trade to continue to grow 
in volume as well as in value. Admittedly, much of 
the more recent growth has had a strong noncommer- 
cial impetus behind it, in the form of the varied 
and rising demands generated by defense programs. 

While this factor is imposing real limitations upon the | 
normal pursuit of civilian orders in many lines, both * 
here at home and abroad, it certainly does not remove 
the need for a continuing broad program of peacetime 
trade promotion. 
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Subsidiary 
BANQUE CANADIENNE NATIONALE (FRANCE ) 


37, RUE CAUMARTIN 
PARIS 


The Canadian International Trade Fair is one of 
the agencies that is bending its best effort toward the 
building up of our permanent peacetime trade. We are 
counting on the 1952 Fair to do another good stint | | 
toward strengthening Canada’s commercial connections { 
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with other countries in a mutually beneficial way. 
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continue to direct our efforts. 
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How Fair Opens Door To Trade Opportunities 


For 1952, Biggest Showing Yet of Canadian Production, Big Exhibits From Britain, Germany 


"Te BUSINESSMEN in 
Europe trade fairs are 
as common as bank 
drafts. To most North Amer- 
ican businessmen they are 
something of an ‘innovation. 


Only to Canadians' has the 
trade fair — and largely be- 
cause of the Canadian Inter- 
national Trade Fair — become 
an accepted fact of business 
life and, to those who have 
been close to this and the 
European fairs on which it is 
modeled, the event of 
North American business year. 


June (2-13, at Toronto) 
brings the fifth of Canada’s 
trade fairs and, by all advance 
indications, again a_ better- 
than-last-year show. 


Many New Firms 


For one thing Canadian in- 
dustry will be represented in 
wider array than ever before, 
with 7 out of every 20 Cana- 
dian firms exhibiting (at this 
time of writing) newcomers to 
the Fair. This means that 
overseas buyers will get a 
much broader cross-section of 
Canadian industry assembled 
in one place than has hitherto 
been presented. They will 
thus be in a much better posi- 
tion to compare Canadian pro- 
duction with the products of 
Canada’s worlds competitors 
than at any previous fair. 

A second highlight of the 
1952 Fair as it now shapes up 
will be the evidence to be pre- 
sented of the resurgence of 
German productien and that 
nation’s climb back to re- 
covery. 

And, of course, the Toronto 
fair will, as in past years, be 
used as the North American 
show window for the best that 
Britain produces in many lines 
of endeavor. 

That Canada’s trade fair is 
regarded as an essential part 
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The Trade Fair is held in three of the large buildings which go to make up the 
largest permanent exhibition area in North America — the Canadian National 


of the drive for dollar trade is 
evidenced by the fact that gov- 
ernments in those European 
countries where such’ events 
have operated on a regular 
schedule for centuries are giv- 
ing substantial financial back- 
ing and other inducements to 
their nationals who have prod- 
ucts to offer in North Amer- 
ica. 


For example: the Belgian 
Government is paying three 
fourths of transportation costs 
incurred by Belgian exhibit- 
ors; backing of similar propor- 
tions is being provided by the 
governments of Netherlands 
and Western Germany; sub- 
sidies of various kinds are 
likewise provided by other 
governments, including U. K. 


As firm bookings showed at 
the time this was written Can- 
adian firms had the largest 


Stirk Planers cre famous throughout the 


world for accuracy and reliability. 


Stirk Planers work at foster speeds with greater precision. Con- 
tinvows top-plate beds with douwble-plote gear pit and cross 
ribbed to make the most rigid bed possible. Patented universal 
swivelling-relieving type cross slide heads provide tool relief 
through 360° (fitted with drop:forged tool holders). Patent 
split field drive ond patent electric rotary feed are unique to 
Stirk Planers. Finger tip contro! of power traverses to all 
heeds operated by pendant push buttons. Table stroke can 


be easily adjusted whilst running. 


JOHN STIRK & SONS Ltd. 


THE PLANER PEOPLE 
OVENDEN ROAD, HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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Exhibition grounds in Toronto. 


total of space (some 25%). 
Britain, Germany and _ the 
Netherlands were the largest 
among overseas exhibitors. A 
newcomer was Denmark, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain 
and Portugal were coming 
back with increased represen- 
tation. 


At this time also Canada 
was represented in all 16 trade 
groupings (see list); so was 
Britain, either by direct ex- 
hibits or through agents. A 
special feature of Canadian 
plans was a group exhibit of 
office equipment with 30 firms 
represented. 


Particularly impressive were 
German plans. The emphasis 
was on machinery and ma- 
chine tools with strong support 
in such prewar traditional 
lines as: instruments, chem- 
icals, toys, cutlery, as well as: 


WRITE FOR URTHER DETAILS 
WILLIAMS & WILSON LTD. 


WINDSOR, CANADA 


automotive equipment, tex- 
tiles, porcelain. 

Among British firms the 
emphasis was also on machin- 
ery and machine tools, textiles, 
and pending was adarge rep- 
resentation in electrical goods, 
both industrial and consumer. 

Swedish exhibits were 
planning to feature telephone 
and office equipment and road 
construction machinery. 

French firms had tentative 
plans for exhibits which would 
include machine tools, textiles, 
wires, instruments and various 
household goods. 

Netherland firms, together 
making up the largest overseas 
national representation last 
year, were again ready with a 
diverse range of products: 
textiles, jewelry, art objects, 
furnishing, ceramics. 

U. S. firms were putting the 
emphasis on capital goods: 
machinery and the like. 

Assured was an over-all 
machinery and machine tool 
show, with many innovations, 
new items in these lines. And 
in current world conditions for 
capital goods the Toronto Fair 
might therefore be regarded 
as shaping up as an industrial 
buyers’ paradise. 


GLEN BANNERMAN 
Trade Fair Director 


How Exhibits 


All phases of industry are 
represented at the Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair. Samples 
of merchandise for sale are 
divided into 16 different trade 
classifications for ease of com- 
parison. 

1—Textile products. 
2—Jewelry. 
3—Footwear, leather and lea- 

ther products. 
4—Food products, beverages, 
tobacco and accessories. 

5—Drugs, medical, hospital 
equipment and supplies, 
scientific and optical instru- 
ments. 

6—Smallwares, hardware. 
7—Transportation equipment 

and accessories. 


By the same token, there 
would be a wide representa- 
tion from many countries in 
such lines as textiles and fur- 
nishings — always a great 
draw on the three days open 
to the general public in the 
ll-day Fair. 

It is evident that major in- 
terest from the U. S. will be 
from a buying, rather than a 
selling standpoint. Accelerat- 
ing defense production coupled 
with shortages of materials 
and machines have turned the 
eyes of a great many Amer- 
ican businessmen toward the 
Fair as an interesting world 
market place. 


Buyer Interest 


Many Canadian firms, real- 
izing this, are preparing to 
show equipment for which a 
ready market exists in U. S. 


A significant sidelight of the 
drive for more Canadian ex- 
hibitors this year lies in awak- 
ened buyer interest; more 
businessmen than ever, who 
are not in a position to exhibit, 
are arranging to have key men 
from their front office and 
plant attend the show. 

At the 1951 Fair, there were 
more than 1,600 individual ex- 
hibitors from 28 different 
countries. . 

A total of 35,000 registered 
business visitors attended from 
53 different countries. Roughly 
90% represented Canadian in- 
terests, and 1,000 came from 
the U. S. 

These business visitors com- 
prised the most concentrated 
buying force ever assembled 
at one place in Canada. They 
represented almost every con- 
ceivable field of trade and 
business. Their numbers in- 
cluded manufacturers, retail- 
ers, wholesalers, manufactur- 
ers’ agents — in short, an 
important cross-section of in- 
dustry and commerce. 

Canada’s 1952 Fair is ex- 
pected to fill a unique posi- 
tion in world trade, in view 
of the growing need for 
broader trade patterns, and its 
function as an _ international 
market place for expanding 
industry and _ hard - pressed 
buyers will undoubtedly be 


c. C. HOFFMAN 
Trade Fair Administrator 


Are Grouped 


8—Farm implements and 
equipment. 

9—Building materials, heating 
and plumbing. 

10—Iron, steel, nonferrous met- 
als and products, chemicals, 
radium. 

11—Raw materials, basic prod- 
ucts. 

12—Office equipment and sup- 
plies, paper products. 

13—Household furnishings and 
appliances, musical instru- 
ments, recreational prod- 
ucts. 

14—Electrical tools, motors, sup- 
plies. 

15—Machinery, engineering and 
plant equipment. 

16—-institutional, prestige. 


more importaht than ever be- 
fore. 

In its previous four years 
the Toronto Fair has proven 
its worth in many ways. For 
Canadian manufacturers (and 
especially small men) it has 
opened new markets both at 
home and abroad. For Cana- 
dian importers it has opened 
up valuable new sources of 
supply. 

The first on the North 
American continent, the Can- 
adian International Trade Fair 
was, from the start, dedicated 
to broadening trade channels 
both ways between Canada 
and the rest of the world. 

It has made a significant 
achievement in this regard. It 
is the hope of Canadian busi- 
ness and government alike that 
it will continue thus. to 
strengthen and broaden inter- 
national trade ties — the life- 
blood of this Canada. 


BRAZILIAN TRACTION, 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY, LIMITED 


Brazilian Traction is a Canadian corporation which, 
through its operating companies, has for upwards of 
40 years supplied public utility services in Brazil. 
Electric energy, gas and tramway services are pro- 
vided in the states of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
and in the Federal District, and telephone services are 
provided in these centres, in the State of Minas Gerais 
and elsewhere in Brazil. Through these companies, 
it produces and distributes approximately 65% of the 
total electric power generated in Brazil and supplies 
over 80% of the telephones in service in that country. 


Offices 


Head Office: 25 King Street West, Toronto 1, Canada. 
London Agents: Canadian-Brazilian Services Limited, 
148, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, England. 


Engineers and Purchasing Agents 


Canadian-Brazilian Services Limited, 
Gerrard Building, Gerrard and Yonge Streets, Toronto 1, Canada 
148, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, England. 


Principal Operating Subsidiaries 


The Rio de Janeiro Tramway, Light and Power Company, Limited 
Sao Paulo Light and Power Company, Limited 
Brazilian Telephone Company 
Brazilian Hydro Electric Company, Limited 
Sao Paulo Electric Company, Limited 
The San Paulo Gas Company, Limited 
The City of Santos Improvements Company, Limited 
Societe Anonyme du Gaz de Rio de Janeiro 
Companhia Ferro Carril do Jardim Botanico 


A Complete 
Engineering & Advisory Service 


To the many firms now contem- 
plating manufacture of their 
products in Canada, this map is 
of special interest. It illustrates 


the 


Dominion’s oldest steel fabrica- 
tors which are staffed and equip- 
ped to serve almost every phase 
of industry. Whether you may 
contemplate renting or building 
a factory, or having manufacture 


carried out by others—our advice 


nation-wide facilities of the 


and suggestions are freely offered 
to those who have long term 


plans for the Canadian market. 


Our works are located in every 
main centre of production from 


coast to coast and our branch 


managers are in a unique posi- 
tion to help firms as regards 
location, labour and the many 
problems associated with starting 


a branch enterprise. 


Dominion Bridge Services Include: 


Structural Steelwork. 
Cranes and other handling 


equipment. 
Boilers of all types. 


Tanks, pressure vessels and other 
platework. 


Warehouse steel. 
Mining equipment. 
Machining and Assembly service. 


eee Illustrated Booklet, 
Box 280, Montreal 
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- How Canada Emerges As 
Major Industrial Nation 


Canada, by almost any 
economic standard, can point 
to growth in the postwar 
period hardly matched by any 
other industrial country, 


Nowhere is this more amply 
dcmonstrated than in the pace 
and broadening of industriali- 
zetion, intensive development 
of known national resources 
and discovery of new resour- 
ces, and the huge sums, in re- 
lation to national income, that 
have been poured mto these 
developments in capital in- 
vestment, 


This past year has seen 
new peaks reached in Cana- 
dian development. More than 
$4,500 millions has gone into 
exploitation of resources, 
building and equipping new 
mandfacturing plants, build- 
ing homes, hospitals and 
schools and the multitude of 
public facilities required to 
keep the wheels of industry 
and government turning, and 
to maintain a standard of liv- 
ing higher than any in the 
world outside U. Si 


For the full postwar period 
(1945-51 inclusive) the total 
is $20,537 millions and since 
1929, $35,500 millions or an 
average of 19.5% of gross na- 
tional product per year for the 
postwar years and 16.4%. for 
the full period and more thay 
20°, for the last four years. 


Statistics of Growth 


The story of Canada’s 
emergence as a major indus- 
trial nation is a brief one in 
the time factor. It can be 
compressed. into a mere 30 
years, its most significant 
features into the last six or, 
at most, 12 years. 


Travel across Canada’s 4,- 
000 miles and you will see 
everywhere dynamic growth, 
new enterprise and (for Can- 
ada) investment of very great 
magnitude, at work develop- 
ing the widest range of the 
richest natural resources to be 
found -within the boundaries 
of any one country, industry 
expanding both in terms of 
over-all volume and widening 
range of products. 

Statistically this growth can 
be put in a number of ways: 

—New investment in plant, 
equipment and housing since 


the war is up 471° in value 
terms and 168% by volume. 

—Gross national product 
has risen 81° since 1939 (in 
U. S. 69%). 

~—National income origin- 
ating in the primary indus- 
tries — agriculture, fishing, 
woods operations and mining 
operations and construction 
—rose three-fold in the 
period 1939-1950. 

—Investment expenditure 
in 1950 alone involved the 
employment of more than 
800,000 persons making a 
direct contribution to the na- 
tional income of $2,300 mil- 
lions or about 16%. 


—Since 1939 employment 
in manufacturing has increas- 
ed 85% (tor U. S., by way of 
comparison, 48°). 

—Volume of investment in 
the manufacturing industries 
in the period 1939-1950 in- 
creased by more than two 
and one half times, volume 
of production nearly doubled 
and the number of manufac- 
turing plants increased by 
about one third. 


—In 1921 agriculture was 
Canada’s major industry, 
providing employment for 
37% of the working force as 
against 19% for manufactur- 
ing. Today 26% work in 


manufacturing, another 20%" 


in trade, finance and com- 

mercial services while agri- 

culture accounts for only 

20%. 

~—In 1939 one out of every 
four dollars of national in- 
come came from manufactur- 
ing industries whereas today 
these industries: account for 
every third dollar. 

—Although in years past 
fully half of the investment 
in Canada’s. development 
came from outside her: bor- 
ders, investment in 1951 was 
financed 85° by Canadian 
money. (All told there is cur- 
rently some $9,000 millions 
of foreign capital invested in 
Canada—80°, of it Ameri- 
can.) 

Thus the statistical high- 
lights. How does all this shape 
up in. actual development? 
Let’s look at some of the major 
developments started or com- 
pleted in 1951. 

Mighty things are being 
done with British Columbia's 
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The Pan of Business: 


19S. 1950 


; 1951 (est.) 
Gross National 


3,855 
4,185 
Total Investment .. 4,500 


Construction 
Contracts 


Retail Sales ..... 
Labor Income .. 
Farm Cash Income . 
Total employed 


2,400 
9,000 
9,800 
3,000 
5,110 
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Compared 
1950 


millions 
millions 
millions 
millions 


17,700 © 
3,156 
3,173 
3,800 


millions 
millions 
millions 
millions 
thousands 


1,525 
9,733 
8,272 
2,600 © 
5,084 : 
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The Production Record 


Cars, Trucks .....405,000 — 
esse 3,500 — 

2,200 — 
5,500 — 
18,400 — 
67,000 — 
46,000 — 
62,000 — 
4,328 — 


Pig tron 
Newsprint 


Electricity 
Petroleum (crude) . 
Rubber (synthetic) . 
Gold: oruce: 

Silver ... 

Copper ....°. 270 — 
137 — 
152 — 
333 — 
Washing Machines 238,000 — 
Elec. Refrigerators 285,000 — 
Radios 

Lumber 

Sea Fisheries ..... 
Carloadings ..... 

Wheat Exports ... 

Flour Production .. 


Lead . 


ST a ee 


resources df forest, 
water power. 


mine and 
A major con- 


24,245 — thousand fine oz. 


tributor to forest development 
is the giant Celanese Corp. of 
America. 

Near . Prince Rupert the 
Celanese Corp. subsidiary, Co- 
lumbia Cellulose Co., last June 
opened a new $27 million high 
alpha rayon pulp mill — the 
first in Canada. Capacity is 
now being increased by 50°; 


so big has been the demand 


for its output. 

Putting many millions into 
the wilderness where before 
was nothing much but fur and 
fish obviously has a very great 
impact and not only on the 
economy of the surrounding 
area. Columbia Cellulose is 
now at work on a $55 million 
petro-chemical plant, 700 


TODAY the young man seeking 
adventure and riches, the industrialist 
looking for raw material, power, 
markets, and a favorable political atmosphere 
— alike head for the Province of Québec. 


Northern and Eastern Québec, where 
but a few years ago the Indian, the 
missionary aod the erapper were the only 


inhabitants, now echoe 


s to the music of 


aeroplane motors and caterpillar 
tractors, to the crash of dynamite and 
the hammer of the town-builder 


Here in Québec nature has provided a 
yeritable treasure house of the minerals 
required by modern industry together 
with all the water-power needed 
for their development. 


ernment of 
the 


within a framework in 
initiative 
scope and 


~ 


ee 


is given the fullest 
expression. 


— 390,000 
3,384 
2,154 
5,279 
19,135 
50,903 
26,317 
58,000 - 
4,441 = 
23,221 

264 
124 
166 
313 


vehicles — 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
million kwh. 
thousand bbl. 

long tons 

thousand fine oz. 


thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
thousand tons 
units 
units 
units 
million bd. ft. 
million Ib. 
thousand cars 
million bu. 
million bbl. 


miles away in Edmonton. A 
third Celanese plant represent- 
ing another $60 million invest- 
ment is now planned for south- 
ern British Columbia. 


Base Metal Projects 

Some 400 miles north of 
Vancouver, up the Pacific 
coast, a tiny Indian village, 
Kitimat, will in two or three 
years give way to a modern 
city of 30,000 to 50,000 people. 
For around this village Alu- 
minum Co, of Canada is build- 
ing a $550 million power and 
aluminum project eventually 
to become the largest alumi- 
num smelter in the world. 
(See separate story, page 15.) 

At Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co.'s giant lead and 
zine producer at Trail, in 
southern B.C. (the world’s 
largest), a $70 million devel- 
opment and expansion pro- 
gram is in hand. 

When that is finished they 
are almost certain to go ahead 
with a new $50 million to $100 
million steel mill—the first in 
the Canadian West. Smelters 
is also an important source of 
heavy water for the U. S. 
atomic energy program. 

In middle Alberta are Can- 
ada’s new oil field, stretching 
already over thousands of 
square miles—and systematic 
exploration of the area is 
just getting under way, a 
major North American source 
of petroleum production. 

In 1950 an oil pipe line was 
completed running 1,126 miles 
from Edmonton to Superior 
where lake tankers take it to 
Sarnia in Ontario for refining. 
Various projects for other oil 
and gas pipe lines, both east 
and west from Edmonton, are 
now in the planning and ne- 
gotiation stage. 


The Oil Boom 

Existing crude petroleum 
reserves of Western Canada 
today are put at about 1,500 
million barrels. This is about 
4% of proven resources in the 
continental U. S., but the area 
which remains to be explored, 
and which geologically looks 
to be almost certainly oil- 
bearing, is enormous, and 
larger than the Texas oil-bear- 
ing aréa. 

Still farther north at Great 
Bear Lake is Eldorado, North 
America's great pioneering 
mine in the production of 
radium and now uranium. 
Across in Northern Saskat- 
chewan, Eldorado has a new 
mine which promises even 
greater production of uranium 
than at Great Bear Lake. In 
the surrounding area there are 
several other rich new mines 
which will soon be supplying 
vital material for atomic en- 
ergy. 

There is the engineering 
triumph of the Steep Rock 
iron mines along the top of 
Lake Superior. There a large 
lake was drained to open up 
vast deposits of the highest- 
grade hematite on the Lakes. 

Farther east in Northern 
Ontario is Copper Cliff and 
the great mines of Interna- 
tional Nickel supplying about 
80°, of the western world’s 
nickel, that indispensable al- 


| From Coast To Coast, Dynamic Growth 


loy material for peace and 
war. 

Then comes the 100-mile 
Valley of Gold, that long belt 
where most of Canada’s gold 
comes from. And all across 
Northern Ontario and Quebec 
are the pulp and. paper lands 
supplying North America .with 
some 90% of its newsprint. 


Chemical Growth 


Down at the southernmost 
tip of Ontario, near Detroit, 
is Sarnia. Just in recent years 
more than $100 millions have 
been invested there in petro- 
leum, synthetic rubber, chemi- 
cal and allied industries—and 
another $50 millions is going 
in shortly. In 1939 there prob- 
ably was not $25 millions al- 
together invested in that area. 
(See also article on Chemicals, 
page 14.) 

Last year, near Montreal, 
the first fruits of a new $30 
million operation were realiz- 
ed. A refinery there began 
producing the wonder metal 
titanium. The ore comes from 
500 miles farther down the St. 
Lawrence, through what was 
once a little fishing village of 
1,500 persons, Havre _ St. 
Pierre. 

About 350 miles east of 
Quebec City, from the St. 
Lawrence shore, up through 
the wilderness, they are now 
at work building a 360-mile 
railway to the greatest store 
of high-grade iron ore this 
continent has found since the 


-U. S. began opening up the 


Mesabi Range in 1892. This 
Labrador iron project is tak- 
ing $250 millions of new 
capital. 

So much for the highlights 
of 1951 activity. 

Capital investment — to ex- 
pand the country’s ability to 
produce more goods — and 
exports are now considered 
the twin pillars of Canadian 
prosperity. 

With the expansion of capi- 
tal facilities, efficiency of the 
Canadian labor force has 
grown. From 1929 to 1950 the 
increase averaged about 2° 
per year. In this period gross 
national product per capita in 
constant (1935-39) dollars rose 
by about 37‘:; gross national 
product per employee in con- 
stant dollars by about 40°, 

This increase in output per 
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Investment Opportunities 


in Canada 


Securities of 
engaged in a wide range of 


leading Canadian 


companies 
industrial 


and 


commercial activities provide many attractive 
investment opportunities. Yields available from 
investments in banks, public utilities, indus- 


trial, 


more than 6%. 


With head office in 
Montreal, 


Toronto, 


oil and mining companies range up to 


and branches in 
Winnipeg, Vancouver and other 


Canadian centres, as well as New York, Chicago 
and London, England, our organization is well 
equipped to execute orders and to supply up 
to date information on Canadian situations. 


Stock exchange orders executed 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Toronto 
Quebec 
Kitchener 


London, Eng. 


employee was accomplished 


despite the fact that up to the, 


middle of 1950 (excluding the 
war years), the trend has 
been toward-a reduction in 
working hours. The average 
worker in industry (excluding 
agriculture) worked an esti- 
mated 50 hours per week in 
1929, 48 hours in 1939 and 
only 43 hours in 1950, a de- 
cline of 14% since 1929. 
With this shorter work week 
came also a considerable im- 
provement in living standards. 
Personal expenditures on con- 
sumer goods and _= services, 
measured in constant (1935- 
39) dollars amounting to $511 
per person in 1950, showed a 
38> increase on the $311 
spent per person in 1929, 


Limited 
Established 1905 
Vancouver 


Montreal Winnipeg 


Ottawa Hamilton 
Edmonton 


Chicago 


Regina 


Victoria 


Between 1939 and 1950 the 
improvement is even greater. 
The average Canadian now 
spends 58% more in real terms 
of food, clothing, housing, 
holidays and other main con- 
sumer needs than he did be- 
fore the war. 

As to 1952, much will de- 
pend on the strengt h shown in 
defense, defense-supporting, 
utility and heavy manufactur- 
ing expansion. ; gains here 
should fall short of present 
estimates and are not suffi- 
ciently great to offset expected 
declines in soft goods and other 
consumer goods industries, the 
total could fall short of the 
$5,000 millions at present an- 
ticipated. 

Defense construction is ex- 


Halifax 


London, Ont, 
Calgary 
New York 


pected to double the 1951 fig- 
ure. Utilities remain strong, 
as does expansion in steel, 
aluminum, chemicals. 


In some fields such as auto- 
mobiles, expansion plans are 
going ahead on an extensive 
scale despite present weak- 
nesses in consumer demand. 
Reflected here is a long-range 
objective of modernization to 
meet competition and prepare 
for a growing Canadian mar- 
ket. 

There is little doubt that 
other sectors of the capital 
front will be lower next year. 
This weakness is expected to 
extend through housing, trade, 
food processing and some con- 


sumer durable goods. 


GEORGE WESTON LIMITED 


INTERNATIONAL IN 


SSAC 


i 


ADA ond 


RVR aes 


CANADA 
Toronto, Ont. (3) 
Longueuil, (Montrec!) (1) 
London, Ont. (2) 
Brantford, Ont. (1) 
Kingston, Ont. (1) 
Kitchener, Ont. (1) 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. (1) 
Sudbury, Ont. (1) 
Winnipeg, Man. (2) 
Regina, Sask. (1) 
Moose Jaw, Sask. (1) 
Calgory, Alte. (2) 


Medicine Hat, Alte. (1) 


» Edmonton, Alto. i) 


Vancouver, B.C. (2) 
Victoria, B.C. (1) 
U.S.A. 
Passaic, N.J. (1) 
Richmond, Vo. (1) 
Bottle Creek, Mich. (1) 
Burbank, Cal. (1) 
Secttie, Wash. (1) 
Fort Worth, Texas {1) 
Waco, Texas q)) 


SCOPE AND. SERVICE 


The completiop of the new Weston plant in Edmonton, 
Alberta, high ghts a period of steady expansion by 


George Weston Limited. 


Today, 22 


plants producing 


bread, biscuits, cakes and confectionery are operated in 
Canada by the Company and its subsidiaries, 


The same story of expansion applies: to the United 
States where the Company, through a wholly owned 


subsidiary, has been operating since *1928. 


It now has 


seven plants in strategic locations in “the United States, 
with a total volume of biscuit production that ranks 


fourth in that country. 


BREAD « BISCUITS + CAKES + CANDIES 


A RR te a entneeenenneeeey 
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New Investment 


Primary production only—not including refining, smelting 





Canada’s Farms Help Feed Many Lands 


Big Producers, They're Also A Big Market For Goods Of Many Lands 


ANADIAN farmers, big 
food producers for many 
lands, are also a big 

market for farm equipment 
and a healthy market for con- 
sumers’ goods, 

In 1951 they chalked up a 
new high income with a §2,- 
800 millions cash take as 
against §2, 200 millions in 
1950. 

The demand for farm goods 
both at home and abroad, 
coupled with more businesslike 
production, which hag been 
both a cause and effect of the 
wider use of machinery, has 
made them into consumers 
with money to satisfy a wide 
range of tastes, 

In 1901, about 62% of the 
Canadian population was rural. 
Today it is the reverse. About 
that percentage is urban — an 
indication of the country’s in- 
dustrialization. There are many 
other differences, too. 

The Canadian farm group 
today is a type of consumer 
very different from that of 50 
years ago. In 1900, particularly 
in the mixed farming areas, it 
depended mueh less upon cash 
crops, 

Much of the Western Prairies 
wheatbasket was still to be 
settled. Most of the farmers’ 
goods came from the Jand, or 
from purchases in their own 
small, sparsely settled com- 
munities. There were few con- 
veniences, almost no rural 
electrification and poor com- 
munications, All have changed. 


Big Machinery Demand 


Canadian farmers today 
have money in their pockets, 
and have the same tastes for 
foods, clothes and household 
equipment as their city cousins. 

In addition, the individual 
farmer has an insatiable de- 
mand (governed only by his 
income) for capital equipment 
for his farm, milking machines, 
tractors, combines and im- 
proved stock. 

In many sections of the 
country, the investment, in 
addition to land and buildings, 
may run into $15,000 to $20,- 
000 and more. So much has 
the machine taken over that 
some barns smell more like 
garages than stables, 

This capital investment in 
machinery has been partly due 
to the farm labor shortage. 
But it works in a circle. The 
economic burden of a high 
machinery overhead then de- 
mands its efficient use if profits 
are to be realized. 

Frequently, efficient use de- 
mands even further invest- 
ment, (For example, a milk- 
ing machine may be profitable 
only if used on a large herd. 

o 
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Principal Products $ Millions 


. 1541 


. 119.5 


TOTAL (oll prod.) 673.9 
13.8% of prov. income 


TOTAL (all prod.)427.1 
52.4% of prov. income 


444 
44.0 
22.0 
16.9 


TOTAL (all prod.) 228.8 
34.1% of prov, income 


Cattle, colves .. 
Potatoes . 
Dairy prod. 
Hogs ....%... 


8.1 
7.5 
7.5 
5.4 


eee 
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TOTAL (all prod.) 45.7 
14.2% of prov. income 
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More investment in stock then 
is needed, etc.) 


The past year was one of the 
best ever for the farm imple- 
ment industry. There was a 
25% increase in dollar sales 
over 1950 (prices accounting 
for 14% of the increase). Total 
sales stood around $300 mil- 
lions. The move to machines is 
further shown in the rise of 
farm implement dealers ser- 
vicing the rural communities, 
particularly since 1945, 

Canada has a large farm 
implement industry of her 
own, exporting binders, rakes, 
cultivators, drills 
and plows to the United States 
principally, and in large 


MAGNESIUM “ 


Domal High Purity Magnesium is as typi- 
cally Canadian as the Beaver . . . for it 
is the application of Canadian resourceful- 


ness to Canada’s natural wealth of minerals 


Hogs . . ‘ ( 
Cattle, calves .. k 

Potatoes ...... 
Dairy prod. ... 
TOTAL (all prod.) 21.8 
40.2%. of prov. income 


es in $ Millions: Totals as Yeorly sorege For 1948-50 


Nova Scotia 


Newfoundland 
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quantities to all parts of the 
world, 

Nevertheless, in 1951, there 
was room in the Canadian 
home market for special types 
of imported farm implements. 
Tractors and tractor engines 
came from U. S. and U. K. 

Germany, Sweden, New 
Zealand, Finland, Denmark, 
Austria, Japan, Netherlands, 
France, Belgium and Australia 
all shared in the Canadian 
market too, mostly in spe- 
cialized equipment like spray- 
ing machines, scythes, grading 
machines, etc. 

For their personal consump- 
tion, the farmers buy about the 
same goods as urban dwellers. 


A TYPICAL ANALYSIS OF DOMAL 


TOTAL (all prod.) 500.8 
67.8% of prov. income 


Dairy prod. ... 
Cattle, calves .. 


105.8 
72.0 


TOTAL (all prod.) 355.8 
11.1% of prov. income 


19.3 
18.0 
11.6 
6.6 
TOTAL (all prod.) 102.2 
8.5% of prov. income 


Dairy prod. ... 
Cattle, calves .. 


TOTAL (all prod.) 37.7 
8.1% of prov. income 


Comparable figures not available 
for Newfoundland. Latest figures 
show value of cropsat $5.5 millions 


Principal prod.: Hay — $2.6 millions 
Potatoes — $2.1 millions 


TOTAL: $2,393.8 
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Farm magazines in Canada and 
the national magazines (to 
which farmers subscribe in 
large numbers, a recent Al- 
berta survey shows) all carry 
merchandise advertise- 
ments aimed at the farm, and 
assume that consumer tastes 
are the same as in the city. 
The stores in rural centres 
have large sales of goods 
similar to those sold in cities. 
To the extent that the farmer 
(particularly in mixed farm- 
ing) produces some of his own 
food for consumption (eggs, 
milk, vegetables, etc.) he is less 
affected by the high cost of 
living than other elements of 
society. Food is the highest 
priced component of today’s 
cost-of-living index. As a 
result, the farmer gets more 
for what he produces, yet can 
still get much of what he con- 
sumes, from his own farm. 
The current pattern in farm 
production is shown in the 
following list of leading pro- 
ducts which brought a cash in- 
come of $2,237 millions in 1950. 


1950 Farm Cash Income 
(In Millions) 
Principal Farm Products 


Vegetales, Potatoes. 84 
Livestock 


Dairy Products 


Here’s how farming shapes 
up by regions: 

Atlantic Provinces — New- 
foundland, Canada’s newest 
province, has little agriculture. 
There are only 5,200 farms in 
the province, few of them over 
50 acres in size, and only 1,200 
worked on a full time basis. 
However, the province does 
represent a substantial market 
for farm products from out- 
side, particularly if the present 
industrial development which 
is planned is successfully car- 
ried out, 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island are 
more agricultural in nature. 
They receive a high income 
from dairy products, poultry, 
eggs, fruits and vegetables. 
Beef cattle are also raised. 
Nova Scotia ranks second in 


‘Lake Erie shore of Southern 


Ontario. Tobacco is grown in 
sections of both provinces, but 
principally in the Lake Erie 
section of Ontario. 


Ontario and ‘Quebec hold 
two-thirds of the total Cana- 
dian population — giving con- 
sumers’ markets at the pro- 
ducers’ doors. Most of the 
area has rural electrification, 
and most of the population 
lives within a short distance 
of urban centres. 


The Prairie Provinces 
(Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta) are the granary of 
Canada. The welfare of Sas- 
katchewan particularly rests 
on wheat. Alberta has livestock 
in the grasslands, while Mani- 
toba has some diversification 
through mixed farming and 
livestock, But as wheat goes, 
so goes Saskatchewan. In re- 
cent years, therefore, Saskat- 
chewan has been prosperous, 
for the crops have been good 
and the price has been high. 

Much of the wheat goes by 
rail to the elevators on Lake 
Superior where it is trans- 
shipped by boat to ports on the 
Great Lakes for milling into 
flour. The St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, when it is constructed, 
will probably not affect this 
flour-milling trade because the 
plants are already developed. 
But export shipments of the 
wheat itself will be able to go 
from the terminals on Lake 
Superior directly to the world 
markets. Saskatchewan pro- 
vides all of Canada’s wheat for 
export. 

The 1951 wheat crop was 
expected to surpass even the 
1928 record, but foul weather 
reduced its prospects. How- 
ever, it is estimated at 560 
bushels (427 bushels in 1950 
and 567 in 1928). Canada is 
the world’s largest exporter of 
wheat. 


Other countries like the 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 


Purchasers 
and 
Distributors 
of 
Government 


Municipal and Corporation 


Montreal * Winnipeg * Vancouver * Victoria * Calgary * 


Securities 


TORONTO 


London 


Ottawa * Hamilton * Kitchener * Owen Sound * St. Catharines * Quebec 
New York * Boston * London, Eng. 
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U. S., Russia, China and India 
rank ahead of Canada as pro- 
ducers. But Canada’s relatively 
small home population neces- 
sitates large export—mostly to 
the U. K., Europe, U. S. and 
Japan. 


The fertile valleys of British 
Columbia, on Canada’s Pacific 
coast foster mixed farming 
and cattle grazing. Peaches, 
plums and cherries are grown. 


OMG 


B. C. is also Canada’s largest 
apple producer. 


The Future 


Canada has 92 milion acres 
of improved farm land and 45 
million acres of potentially 
arable land. Thus, there is still 
room for expansion, 

At one time it was feared 
that the land would be “mined 
out.” Crop rotation, fertilizers 
and improved methods of con- 
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ALUMINUM —Canada is the 
world’s second largest producer 
of aluminum. The half-billion dot- 
lar expansion programme now 
under way will double cur alv- 
minum capacity, making it approx- 
imately a million tons year. 


OIL —Production of crude oil in 
Canada in 1951 was 48,097,000 
borrels—up 375”; 


and 65°, higher than 1950. 


POPULATION—Canado’s 
population hos increased 20.7' 
in ten years, it was 13,893,000 
according to the 1951 census. 


in ten years 


servation have maintained its 
fertility. Although Canada’s 
per-acre yield of grain crops is 
usually not as high as in Euro- 
pean countries where land is 
scarce, it is largely because it 
is not so intensively cultivated. 

Much of Canada is geologi- 
cally and climatically unsuited 
for agriculture. Other large 
areas have never been touched 
because of transportation dif- 
ficulties. 


FOR INFORMATION on business and trade opportunities in this 
rapidly growing country, consult The Royal Bank of Canada. This 
bank offers you many useful services, for exampl-: 


1. Market Information—Through our 700 branches across Canada, we have 
intimate knowledge of local conditions and business affairs in very part of 


the country. 


2. Import-Export Regulations—We can supply you with the latest informa- 


tion on regulations affecting imports, 


trade, 


tariffs and other factors affecting 


‘3. Trade Representation—If you are looking for agents in any part of 
Canada, we shall be glad to assist you in making contacts. 


labour, 


your 
treatment. 


power, 


5. Letters of Credit—These letters offer many advantages. 
credit, 


4. Factory Sites—Our Business Development Department is well posted on 
transportation and other conditions in many parts of 
Canada. This information can save you time and waste effort. 


By establishing 


they expedite negotiations and often gain preferential 


6. Credit Reports—We maintain a Credit Department which provides credit 
information on firms and individuals in all parts of Canada and on a 
world-wide basis. 


MANUFACTURING ~— Ovec 


@ thousand new manufacturing 
plants were opened in Canade 
between 1946 and 1950. Indus- 
trially Canada is one of the 
world’s fastest growing countries. 


STEEL —Canada produced 
3,364,000 tons of steel ingots 
ond castings in 1950. Production 
will be increpsed aboyt one- 
third by the early port of 1953. 


7. Collections—Remittances—Frequently costs can be reduced, and time 
saved, by taking advantage of our unsurpassed facilities for collecting 
accounts and making remittances anywhere in the world. 


Your enquiries regarding any of the abowe services are 
invited. Write for our booklet, “Practical Help For Foreign 


Traders”, 


HIGH PURITY MAGNESIUM 


ELEMENT PER CENT 
Aluminum 0.004 
less than 0.0005 


Canada as an apple-producer, 
and potatoes are an important 
domestic and export crop from 


and water power that makes it possible. 
When you specify Domal High Purity 


Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto 
-June 2nd to June 13th, 1952. 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC DEVEL. 
OPMENT—Coneda now hos 


Magnesium you can be sure that you are 
getting a Canadian product with an enviable 
reputation for unvarying high standards. 


tron + 
Siticen 
Calcium ~= © © = © @ oe & 


less than = 0.001 


Total “impurities - + 


New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. The island pro- 
vince is pre-eminent as a pro- 
ducer of Grade A bacon hogs, 
particularly breeding stock. 


IRON ORE—Iron ore deps- 
sits discovered in Labrador have 
estimated reserves of 358 mil- 
lion tons of high grade ore. 
Development work has begun. 


over 12% millon developed 
hydro electric horsepower. This 
is less than 23%, of known re- 
sources. Insteliations now being 
built of planned will provide a 
further 244 million horsepower. 


The facilities of our 43 branches in Toronto are 
available to those attending the Fair. 
branch, King and Yonge Streets. 


Main Toronto 


Magnesium (by difference) - ae ~@ntario, Quebec. Although 
Ontario and Quebec represent 
the industrial heart of Canada, 
they also have intensive agri- 
culture — mostly of a mixed 
farming nature—either with a 
dairy or livestock combination. 
In. addition, there are areas of 
intensive fruit growing— 
apples, peaches, cherries, 
grapes, etc. principally in the 
Niagara Peninsula and on the 

Se 


Head Office, 360 St. James Street, Montreal 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT BANKS, GROWING WITH A GROWING COUNTRY 


TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED $2,500,000,000 


320° BAY STREET TORONTO, CANADA 





Canada’s $8,000 Million Trade With The World | 


European Sales Rose Sharply 
In °51 —Germany Big Factor 


ANADA'S trade with the 
. rest. of the world—ex- 

ports and imports com- 
bined—hit the $8,000 million 
mark in 1951. That’s roughly 
$571 per capita, preserving 
for Canada her position in 
dollar terms as per capita the 
world’s largest international 
trader. 

This total of $8,000 millions 
represents a increase 
over 1950. Of this increase, 
about 14% is accounted for by 
higher prices, leaving volume 
of trade up some 13%. 

The total of exports—at $3,- 
900 millions—put Canada in 
third or fourth place among 
leading export nations (final 
figures for France will decide 
which) while imports at $4,- 
100 millions leave Canada in 
position as the world’s fourth 
largest importer (although 
Canada continues to be, per 
capita, the world’s largest 
importer of manufactured 
goods). 


this total dropped as a pro- 
portion of all exports to 60%. 
Imports from U. S. at $2,800 
millions, 33°% up on 1950, re- 
mained at 70% of total 
purchases. 

2. There was a sharp up- 
swing of imports from Con- 
tinental Europe in 1951. 
Canadian purchases in this 
area totaled $180 millions as 
against $103 millions in 1950 
-—~a gain of some 80%. This 
upswing was most marked 
in trade with Germany, 
France, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Italy, Sweden, Spain. 

3. Canada enjoyed a much 
larger export trade with the 
sterling area in 1951. Sales 
increased by some 25° to 
around $850 millions. 

4. Canada’s trade with 
Germany in 1951 -was a 
sharply rising feature. For 
the year as a whole—exports 
and imports combined—a to- 
tal of around $60 millions or 
three times the total for 1950. 


970% 
aie 


’ , . 
Changes In Pattern Largely responsible for the 


25°% over-all increase in ex- 
ports was Canada’s position as 
a major supplier of materials 
essential to defense. 


Thus, the statistical outline. 
Within this framework 1951 
Saw some distinct changes in 
the pattern and direction of 
Canada’s trade with several 
main areas: 

1. While Canada’s trade 
with U. S. continues to domi- 
nate the picture, the very 
high proportion of exports 
going to U. S. (65% in 1950) 
decreased. Although the to- 
tal of sales to U. S. in 1951 
($2,300 millions) represent- 
ed a gain of 21.5%. over 1950, 


Defense considerations were 
equally a large factor in the 
30° increase in imports, for 
Canada’s part in building up 
western defense potential has 
necessitated large capital ex- 
penditures in U. S. and Europe 
for machinery, steel and 
armaments. (In the period 
from April 1, 1950, to Oct. 31, 
1951, Canada placed $502 mil- 


Canada’s. Main Sources 


Of Supply 
(Outside U.S. U. K.) 


1951 Imports* 
$ millions 


1951 Imports* 
$ millions 


. From 4. OCEANIA 

LATIN AMERICA . Australia ° 52 
Venezuela New Zealand .. 33 
Brazil 7 
Mexico ... 5. CARIBBEAN 
Argentine British Guiana 
Colombia .. Jamaica 


Trinidad 
2. EUROPE 
Belgium & Luxemburg Barbados 
Germany 6. AFRICA 
France British East Africa .. 
Switzerland 7. ALL OTHERS ,... 
Italy cae bee 


275 


22 
21 
17 


40 
12 


25 
18 
12 


Grand Total (all imports 
including U.S., U.K.) . 4,185 


*Estimates based on 11-month totals to nearest $5 millions for 
areas, to nearest $! million for individual countries. 
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CANADA AS WORLD TRADER 


The Buik of Canada’s Trade Is 


7 


Exports to: $2,315 millions 
Imports from: $2,865 millions 


With 


Exports to: $620 millions 
Imports from: $440 millions 


Leaving A $1,800 Million Trade With 


Europe 


Latin 
America 


Oceania 


$145 millions 
EXPORTS 
$920 millions 


Ee 


lions of arms orders 
U.S.) 

But also playing a large 
part in the increase in imports 
were: 

1, Heavy consumer buy- 
ing by Canadians in the first 
half of the year. 


with 


2. Heavy spending abroad 
for capital equipment and 
materials needed in develop- 
ment of natural resources, 
e.g. Quebec-Labrador’s iron 
ore, Alberta’s oil and natural 
gas, British Columbia's for- 
est and mineral develop- 
ment. Thus Canada’s inter- 
national trading patterns in 
1951. 

What are the basic facts of 
Canada’s role in world trade? 

1. More than 33 cents in 
every dollar of Canada’s to- 
tal production of goods and 
services normally comes from 
foreign trade (in 1951: $8,000 
millions out of a total na- 
tional income of $21,000 mil- 
lions). 

2. Canada supplies the 
world with many basic raw 
and semiprocessed materials: 
newsprint, wheat, wood, 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


*CANADA °* 
“LAND OF OPPORTUNITY ” 


Estimates te nearest $5 millions boved on 11 months totals 


board, wood pulp, fish. She 
is the world’s largest exporter 
of most mineral products, 
notably: aluminum, nickel, 
lead, zine, copper. 

3. The developing trend in 
exports, as the nation grows 
and as the underdeveloped 
areas of the world become 
more industrialized, can be 
expected, however, to be to- 
ward further processing of 
these materials, toward ex- 
port of these materials in the 
form of manufactured goods 
and thus for manufactured 
goods to make up a larger 
proportion of total trade, 

4. Although the bulk of 
Canada’s trade is traditional- 
ly with U. S. and Britain, she 
also sells to more than 100 
other lands besides. 

5. Canada is a leading pro- 
ponent of those principles of 
world trade enunciated in the 
Geneva Convention of 1947 
and subsequently at Annecy 
and Torquay. 

6. Canada, more than any 
other nation, has a_ great 
stake in both the dollar and 
the sterling world. 

7. Canada has shown great 
flexibility in her interna- 
tional trading. Despite re- 
strictions that have stultified 
growth of exports to the 
sterling and other soft-cur- 
rency areas she has been 
able to more than make up 
for these losses in other mar- 
kets, with U. S. taking by 
far the larger portion but 
with healthy growth also 
taking place in development 
of Latin American markets. 


Prices Hold Well 
Against this background 
let us see in greater detail how 
Canada’s trade went in 1951, 
and shapes up for 1952. 
The over-all picture of ex- 
port trade is encouraging. The 


IMPORTS 
$885 millions 


ing up in a substantial way as 
markets for Canadian exports. 
The most promising of these 
“new areas” is Latin America, 
where Canada is adding sub- 
stantially to her sales. 


The 20 countries invélved 
in this trading area are regard- 
ed as representing the greatest 
field of opportunity for Cana- 
dian exporters in virtually 
every line of production. 


“All,” says the Department 
of Trade and Commerce, “are 
in a better position to absorb 
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a full range of Canadian prod- 
ucts than at any time since 
1944. All have dollars for es- 
sential requirements. Many 
are well supplied with dol- 
lars.” 

As a market for the future 
Canadian eyes are turning in- 
creasingly to Asia. This is re- 
garded as a market that can’t 
fail to grow under the impetus 
of present and projected pro- 
grams of industrialization. 

The outlook in Europe is re- 
garded as unpredictable for the 
present although trade with 
that area in the past year has 
shown healthy increases with 
exports up between 30% and 
50% as compared with 1950. 

What of the future of Can- 
ada’s trade with the sterling 
area? 


Spey-Royal 


Soothe Whisky 


Sterling Area 


As already noted, 195° saw 
a substantial increase. But 
nearly all of this was in pri- 
mary products, principally 
lumber and metals needed pri- 
marily by U. K. for rearma- 
ment and stock piling. 

As to the new import re- 
strictions announced by U. K. 
in November last: they had no 
effect on trade in 1951 and it 
is too early to discern yet what 
effect they will have in 1952. 

It must be noted, however, 
that British financial crisis of 
1951 appears to be different 
from that of 1947. This time 
there is a general deficit in 
the sterling area balance of 
payments, rather than a spe- 
cific dollar shortage. 

The U. K. Government has 
announced that it plans to re- 
duce its imports from all coun- 
tries outside of the sterling 
area by about $1,000 millions 
on an annual basis. These de- 
velopments are not likely to 
involve any major dislocations 
in Canadian trade with U. K. 

A large proportion of the 
goods Canada seljs to U. K. 
are essential either for re- 
armament or for the mainte- 
nance of her export industries. 

Some cutbacks may, of 

Continued on page9 


1. In EUROPE 


Italy 
France 


Germany 
Netherlands 


2. LATIN AMERICA .. 


Brazil 


Cl cases 
Colombia ... 
Chile .. 


3. ASIA 
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Cross-Fertilization of Ideas . 
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GILBEY’S 
SPEY-ROYAL WHISKY 


By Appointment 


Whisky Distillers to HAM. The King 


GILBEY'S 
LONDON DRY GIN 


$ millions 


340 


Belgium & Luxemburg 


195 


90 
48 
45 
31 
30 
25 


47 
30 
27 
20 
12 
12 


GILBEYS 


Canada’s Best Customers 
(Outside U.S., U. K.) 


1951 Exports* 


7, 


\GIN] 


W. & A. GILBEY LTD - cusey House - tonpon - nw 


1951 Exports® 
$ millions 


Hong Kong 


Malaya ..sseeeess 
70 


~ OCEANIA .ccces 
Australia .....6-. 
New Zealand 

. AFRICA 
South Africa 

. CARIBBEAN .... 


Jamaica 


Trinidad and Tobago 
145 


. ALL OTHERS .... 
JGPGN. ccscvcvecces 
Philippines .....+.+. 
Israel bee 

Grand Total (all exports, 
including U.S., U.K.) 


60 


a 
10 


48 
20 


53 


10 
10 


. 70 
- SAS 
e wt 


3,855 


*Estimates based on 11-month fotals to nearest $5 millions for 
areas, to nearest $1 million for individual countries. 


In the realm of ideas, clients of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company benefit from the same process that has produced 
superior livestock and seeds —cross-fertilization. 


prices of most basic Canadian 
materials have been well 
maintained despite fact that 
world prices for many basic 
commodities have fallen. Such 
Canadian exports are: 
nickel, lead, copper, 
minum, asbestos, newsprint, 
pulp and paper. Lumber and 
wheat are also in demand at 
high prices. 


British Columbia is indeed a ‘‘Land of Oppor- 
tunity.” Its tremendous natural resources in 
Forestry, Mining, Fisheries and Agriculture, 
coupled with unequalled facilities for expan- 
sion in the field of manufacturing, offer unique 
inducements to the investor and industrialist. 


From all corners of the earth, fresh ideas on art, copy, research 
and other phases of advertising are exchanged—enriched by 
cross-fertilization—and put to work for clients by members of the 
J. Walter Thompson staff. 

A group head from London, for example, may take new ideas 
on selling shoes to Sydney ... and return with a fresh concept of 
merchandising silver, plus a dossier of marketing facts on Canada, 
picked up at Toronto en route home. 

And this process of cross-fertilization is continuous because of 
the constant contact maintained between the thirty J. Waltei 
Thompson offices throughout the world: 


zinc, 
alu- 


That most countries are not 
so fortunate is evident in face 
of falling prices on world mar- 
kets of so many raw materials, 
such as : Australian wool, na- 
tive rubber, Bolivian tin, Bra- 
zilian coffee, Cuban sugar, 
United States and Egyptian 
cotton, tropical cocoa, vege- 
table oils and many other com- 
modities. Nor is Canada’s for- 
tunate position, so far as a 
healthy world demand for her 
basic products is concerned, 
likely to change. Actually, her 
chief exports will be in great 
demand for decades to come 
and potential new resources of 
iron ore, titanium, oil and 
uranium will fall into the same 
category. 

In the case of manufactured 
goods ‘the outlook is by no 
means as clearly favorable. 

The financial crisis in the 
sterling area and its reaction 
in other soft currency areas 
is the biggest stumbling block 
in the way of Canada increas- 
ing this kind of trade. 

Some of the newer world 
markets are, however, open- 


In all parts of this great Province on the 
Pacific there are sites for industrial plants 
where men, raw materials, an abundance o/ 
power, and splendid transportation facilities 
are available. 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 
NEW YORK 
DETROIT 
CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
MEXICO CITY 
BUENOS AIRES 
PIO DE JANEIRO 
SAO PAULO 
SANTIAGO 
LONDON 
ANTWERP 
SEATTLE 
HOLLYWOOD 
LAKELAND 
MIAMI 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 
PARIS 
JOHANNESBURG 
CAPE TOWN 
DURBAN 

PORT ELIZABETH 
BOMBAY 
CALCUTTA 

NEW DELHI 
SYONEY 
MELBOURNE 


Add to these advantages marketing, research, 
education, culture, and you have the reasons 
why all trends in Canada point to British 
Columbia. 


‘ 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 


British Columbia's steady growth in population, 
which is now estimated-at 1,250,000, indicates 
clearly. that this Province ‘is recognized by 
Investors, Industrialists, and Home Owners as a 
great place to LIVE, WORK and PLAY, 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
IN NEW YORK 
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Canada Has World’s Richest Fisheries 


Leading Exporter By Value, A Yearly Crop Of 2,000 Million Lbs. © 


ANADA can tell a big fish 
& story—450 years long. 
It was 1497 when Eng- 
lishman John Cabot discovered 
Newfoundland’s cod banks. 
The island’s economy still rests 
upon the wealth of the seas 
about it. Half legendary tales 
shrouded in We mists of time 
tell of fishermen even earlier 
being lured by the prospects 
of well-filled nets. 

As early as 1370, fearless 
folk sailed westward from the 
Faeroes Islands, and fished 

.Newfoundland’s waters—a full 
100 years before Columbus left 
Genoa. 

The seas on both coasts and 
the inland lakes are still yield- 
ing up a bountiful harvest for 
Canadians, which is shipped to 
waiting tables all over the 
world, 

Canadian fish exports in 1950 
totaled $118.5 millions, come 
pared with 1949's $106.1 mil- 
lions, Seventy per cent went 
to the United States. 

Some other countries export 
more fish. However, Canada, 
with its high ratio of preferred 
products like Atlantic lobster 
and Pacific salmon, leads all 
other countries in dollar-value 
for fisheries exports. 

Recently, production has in-« 
creased, and estimates rang 
Canada as sixth world fish pro- 
ducer. In prewar days, she 
ranked tenth, with annual proe 
duction of 1,000 million Ibs. 

The newest province, New- 
foundland alone accounted for 
549 million lbs. in 1950, and 
mainland landings reached 
1,577 million lbs. The Canadian 
yearly crop now fluctuates be- 
tween 1,800 million and 2,100 
million lbs, 

Fishing is Canada’s earliest 
industry. John Cabot reported 
that the seas around New- 
foundland were so covered 

with fish that they could be 
caught “with baskets, a stone 
being attached to make the 
basket sink in the water.” 

Cape Breton Island, in Nova 
Scotia, is one of the oldest 
names in North America—a 
memorial to early French fish- 
ermen, Spaniards and Portu- 
guese were not far behind the 
French. The thrge fished the 
“Grand Banks” before 1502, 


Grounds Large 
Canada’s fishirig grounds are 
the most extensivey in the 
world, The Atlantic coast line 


FISHERIES 


from Grand Manan to beyond 
Labrador, not including the 
lesser bays and indentations, is 
over 5,000 miles. The Bay of 
Fundy, 8,000 square miles in 
extent, the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, 10 times that size, and 
other ocean waters comprise 
200,000 square miles, or over 
four-fifths of the area of the 
North Atlantic fishing grounds, 
In addition, there are on the 
Atlantic seaboard over 15,000 
square miles of inshore waters. 
The Pacific coast is 7,180 miles 
long. 

In the interior of Canada are 
series of lakes which together 
contain more than half the 
world’s fresh water. Canada's 
share of the Great Lakes alone 
amounts to over 34,000 square 
miles. This does not include 
Lake Winnipeg (9,500 square 
miles), Lake Manitoba, and 
others of even greater area. 

More important than the ex- 


Quick change artists are a notoriously versatile lot. 
You wouldn’t think an aircraft could compete in this line. The 


Sealand Amphibian does. It can assume any one of a great many 


roles with the greatest of case. Passenger (and/or freight) transport, 


police or fire patrol, fishery service, ambulance duties, are a few that 


spring to mind. Apart from all this, it takes off and touches down 


on land or water—and precious little of either. In fact it makes no 


more bones about navigating practically inaccessible country than it 


does about tackling peculiar tasks —as business, industry and 


government branches are beginning to discover. 


SEALAND AMPHIBIAN 


J Designed for areas where freight and passenger 
carriage is impracticable for normal aircraft 


Shorts 


The first manufacturers of aircraft in the world 


SHORT BROTHERS & HARLAND LIMITED, QUEENS ISLAND, BELFAST 
London Office : 17 Grosvenor Street, W.1 


Agent: Western Aircraft Sales & Service Ltd., Sea Island Airport 


Vancouver, A.M.F. British Columbia 


@? 


FEED MANY LANDS 


tent of fishing grounds js the 
quality of product. Food fishes 
improve in proportion to the 
purity and coldness of the 
waters in which they are taken. 
Canadian salmon, cod, halibut, 
herring, mackerel, should be 
among the best in the world. 


The most valuable fisheries 
in the western hemisphere, if 
not in the world, belong to 
Canada. Omitting Hudson Bay 
and the Arctic regions which 
extend from Ungava to Alaska, 
the following comprise the 
Canadian fisheries, 

Atlantic: The Atlantic coast 
fisheries yield cod, halibut, had. 
dock, herring, mackerel, smelt, 
sardine, swordfish, salmon, 
lobster and oysters. The mar- 
keted value of these east coast 
fisheries in 1950 was $94.5 mil- 
lions and the catch was 1,283,- 
000 million ?bs. 

Much is marketed in fresh 
and frozen form in Canada and 
the United States, with some 
shipments to Europe. During 
the war, Atlantic frozen fish 
and substantial shipments from 
British Columbia were sent to 
Britain. Marketing of frozen 
fish has increased greatly in 
recent years due to the deve- 
lopment of the “rapid freezing” 
process, 

Fish frozen by this process 
will keep fresh for months, if 
handled properly, without 
losing any flavor. or firmness 


which characterize it when 
fresh from the water. 

Quantities of Atlantic cod, 
haddock, hake, cusk, and pol- 
lock are sold as “dried salt 
fish” to British West Indies, 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, Portugal 
Italy, etc. Some is also used 
for pickling and smoking. 

Lobster packing is the major 
branch of the fish canning in- 
dustry on the East Coast, but 
there is also a large production 
of canned sardines, mostly in 
New Brunswick. Also proces- 
sed are herring, mackerel, 
clams, chicken haddie and 
“flake-fish.” 

Fish livers, medicinal cod- 
liver oil, some other fish oils, 
fish meal, fish glue, fish ferti- 
lizer and herring scales are 
among the by-products of the 
Atlantic fisheries. Large quan- 
tities of some fish are used for 
bait in commercial fishing and 
some use is made of waste fish 
for fertilizers. 


Considerable quantities of 
whale and seal oil are proces- 
sed in Newfoundland. 


Pacific: Salmon leads Pacific 
coast output. Also caught there 
are grayfish or dogfish, halibut, 
herring, and pilchards, clams, 
crabs, lingcod, oysters, sharks 
and whales. 

In the 1937-39 period, the 
-acific catch averaged $17.5 
millions annually, In 1950, it 
reached $68.8 millions, Sal- 


How Business Groups Can 


Help Trader, Industrialist 


Traders, industrialists from 
overseas, looking at branch 
plant opportunities can get 
much help in Canada from 
three principal associations of 
Canadian businessmen and in- 
dustrialists — the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Canadian Exporters Asso- 
ciation and the Canadian Im- 
porters Association. 


Here is a brief outline of 
the functions of these organi- 
zations: 


The Canadian Manufactur- 
ers’ Association serves a mem- 
bership that now exceeds 
6,000 in 600 Canadian com- 
munities from coast to coast. 

Between 70% and 80% of 
Canada’s total manufacturing 
production is represented in 
the CMA whose broad aims 
and objects are to promote 
Canadian industries and to 
serve Canadian manufacturers 
and exporters generally in 
such matters as export trade, 
tariffs, transportation, indus- 
trial relations, marine insur- 
ance, credit information. 


Head office of the CMA is 
at 67 Yonge St., Toronto. J. T. 
Stirrett is General Manager 
and E. G. Reburn is General 
Secretary. 


The Canadian Exporters As- 
sociation has 600 members 
across the country. 


Main purposes of the Asso- 
ciation can be summed up as 
follows: 


1. Opening and expanding 
world markets: Overseas 
agents and direct buyers visit- 
ing Canada, seeking represent- 


ation and sources of supply, 
are introduced to members 
offices. 

2. Specialized information 
on export operations: Infor- 
mation can be supplied by the 
Assocfation on such matters 
as correct pricing and quota- 
tion, proper packaging for ex- 
port shipment, documentation, 
foreign tariffs, transportation, 
and controls affecting the 
movement of goods. 

An important aspect “of the 
association’s regular services 
to its members lies in its files 
of agents abroad. 

Head office of the associa- 
tion is located at 20 Temper- 
ance St,, Toronto. Another 
office is maintained at 276 St. 
James St. W., Montreal. 

General manager is John A. 
Marsh, M.B.E.; Montreal man- 
ager, J. C. McDerby. 

The Canadian Importers 
and Traders Association, form- 
ed in 1932, has a membership 
of 400. 

General aims and purposes 
of the CITA are defined as: 

Promotion of international 
trade generally; 

Study of proposed legisla- 
tion dealing with international 
trade; 

Support of the Import Divi- 
sion of the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, with 
whom close contact is maine 
tained; 

Act as 2 clearinghouse for 
all import enquiries; 

Represent all importers in 
the determination of fiscal and 
tariff policy. 

Head office of the Associa- 
tion is located at 9 Duke St., 
Toronto. 


mon's average annual return 
in 1937-39 exceeded $13.1 mil- 
lions and in 1950 over $48.7 
millions. 

Most of the British Columbia 
salmon catch is canned. Its 
main markets are the U. K., 
South Africa, Australia, New 
Zealand, Belgium and France. 
Currency problems have cur- 
tailed shipments. 

Before World War II, most 
of the Pacific herring catch was 
used for dry salted fish for ex- 
port to the Orient and for fish 
meal and oil. During the war, 
Britain used herring for food. 
Today again, fish meal and oil 
are the major uses. 

British Columbia is close to 
the world’s greatest halibut 
grounds. These fisheries yield 
about 60% of the world’s an- 
nual halibut catch. United 
States shares it, but Canadians 
make large landings. Most of 
the halibut is marketed either 
fresh or frozen in Canada and 
the U.S., and some in the U. K. 

Fresh Water: Fresh-water 
commercial fishing is carried 
on principally in Ontario, the 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
in Quebec. There are small- 
scale operations in New Bruns- 
wick and the Yukon. Great 
Slave Lake is the only area so 
far exploited in the Northwest 
Territories. 

Total value of inland or 
fresh-water fish averaged $6.6 
millions in 1937-39, and $15 
millions in 1949. Usually On- 
tario makes up half the total, 
followed by Manitoba. 

In Ontario, the chief catches 
are in lake trout, whitefish, 
herring, pickerel, pike and 
sturgeon. Whitefish leads the 
take in the Prairies, followed 
by pickerel, pike tullibee, saug- 
ers and perch. Great Slave 
Lake in the Northwest Terri- 
tories yields mostly whitefish 
and lake trout. 

Although Canada is the prin- 


_Cipal exporter of fish she also 


imports substantial quantities 
of specialty packs and other 
fishery products from all over 
the world. In 1950, fish im- 
ports reached $4.8 millions, 
and in 1949 they were $5.6 
millions. 
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Investors are invited to avail them- 
selves of any of our services, to call 
upon us for recommendations regard- 
ing the purchase or sale of securities. 


The facilities of our offices through- 
out Canada, in New York and London, 
England, are available at all times to 
assist investors. 

. 
LISTED STOCKS 
Buying and Selling Orders accepted for 
execution at regular rates of Commission on 
the Toronto, Montreal and New York Stock 
Exchanges. 
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Among the services which we provide 
our clients are the following: 


§ Monthly Booklet “Investments” 
§ Trustee Investments (Booklet) 


§ Canadian Government Loans Hand- 
book 


§ Security Record Booklet 
§ Analysis of Security Holdings 
§ Regular Markets in Foreign Dollar 
Bonds 
¢ Comprehensive Statistical Service — 
Canadian, U.S. and other Markets 


Domuuion Securities Gepn. LimitED 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities since 1901 


TORONTO MONTREAL NEW YORK 


LONDON KITCHENER BRANTFORD HAMILTON 
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‘Some Key Facts in Canada’s Industrial Growth 


Item 


Population - Million .......... ones 
Civilian Employment - Million ..........565 
New Investment $000 Million ..........045 
Gross National Production $000 Million ..... 


Per Capita Gross National Production — Con- 
stant (1935-39) Dollars 


Per Employee Gross National Production — 
Constant (1935-39) Dollars 


Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and 
Services — $ Bill 


Per Capita Personal Expenditure on Consumer 
Goods and Services—Constant (1935-39) 
Dollars .. 


Average Hours Worked in Non-Agricultura 
Industries 


*Excluding Newfoundland. 


275 St. James St. West, Montreal, Can. 


40 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. 


Per cent 
change 


1929 


10.0 
3.8 
1.5 
6.2 


1939 
11.3 
4.) 
0.8 
If 


1950* 

13.5 
5.0 
3.8 


+35 
+31 
+149 
+189 


+37 


+40 


+167 


+38 
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¢ PRODUCTION 
AT PEAK 


e $12 MILLIONS 
ON EXPANSION 





© CAPITALIZATION 
INCREASED 


° NEARING HALF 
CENTURY MARK 


195.2 


@ The Angleo-Newfeundiand Development Company Limited 


which holds 


7,500 square miles of timber limits in Newfoundland, Canada's most east- 


erly Province, had @ record output of newsprint at its giant mills al Grand 


Falis in 1951—opproximately 233,000. 


’ 
@ Production of newsprint on such a grond scale wos mode possible by @ 


programme of modernization begun by Anglo-Newfoundiand several years 


ogo and due for completion by 1954, at a total cost of around $12,000,000, 


More modern and more efficient machinery and equipment is being installed 


a. part of the Company's progromme of 


print-hungry world, 


real Curb Market. In November 


por volue. Additional shares were 


issued on December 22nd, 


ncreased production for o news- 


. 


@ Anglo-Newfoundiand stock is arousing considerable interest on the Mont- 
1950, the authorized capitolizetion of 


° 
A.N.D. Co, Lid. was increased from 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 shares of $5 


1950, os @ 


bonus on the basis of two additional shores for each shore held. 3,665,610 


shares were thus Issued, bringing the outstanding shores to 5,498,415. 


Dividends ore presently paid on a quarterly basis of 15¢ per share. 


don, England. 


@ Anglo-Newfoundiand Development Company limited wes incorporated in 
January, 1905, through the initiation of the Harmsworth interests ef Lone 


Construction of a newsprint mill at Grand Falls, on the 


Exploits River, wos undertaken in 1905 and production commenced in De- 


cember, 1909, with three machines having a capacity of 30,000 tons per 


annum. 


Two new mochines were installed In 1912, increasing the annvol 


production to 60,000 tons, A sixth machine, added in 1925, brought copas 


city to 100,000 tons per year. 
. 


In 1933, @ seventh machine was ine 


stal! J which, with subsequent speeding up of all machines, has brought pro- 


duction up to its present peak level, 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT CO. LTD. 


Manufacturers 


of Quality Newsprint 


GRAND FALLS, NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


'29-50. '39-50 


+20 
+22 
+395 
+212 


+45 


+42 


+201 


+53 





From The Forests, 82% of World’s Newsprint’ 


Exports Of Pulp and Paper 
Earned $900 Millions In ’51 


ble forest area of Canada 

is estimated at 438,000 
square miles, total productive 
forest area at 712,000 square 
miles. That total productive 
forest area is twice the size of 
the Union of South Africa, or 
equal to seven New Zea- 
lands. 


Figg mmepr accessi- 


Based on these large forest 
resources, a pulp and paper 
industry has developed in 
Canada which in 1951 had an 
estimated production (gross) 
value of about $1,200 mil- 
lions. Pulp and paper exports 
from Canada are estimated to 
have exceeded $900 millions. 


From these large forest re- 
sources Canada has become the 
largest producer of newsprint 
in the world and last year 
shipped all but 6%% of its 
5,525,000-ton output beyond 
her own borders. Canada is 
second only to the United 
States in production of wood 
pulp, with the 1951 total esti- 
mated at more than nine mil- 
lion tons. Newsprint exports 
were valued at $525 millions, 
pulp exports at $350 millions, 
other paper $35 millions. 


Of all newsprint moving in 
international trade 82% is 
Canadian. Roughly 30% of all 
world wood pulp exports in 
1950 (not including Russia and 
satellites) were Canadian and 
the percentage in 1951 is 
substantially higher. 


Newsprint Giant 


Newsprint is the biggest 
single factor in the Canadian 
pulp and paper industry, but 
in recent years other sections 
of the industry have gained 
increasing: prominence. In the 
early ‘thirties about 689 of 
total pulp and paper tonnage 
Was newsprint, other papers 
12%+-13% and market pulps 
21%. A recent survey showed 
newsprint running about 58%, 
other papers 19% and market 
pulp 25%. 


This 
placed 


diversification has 
the industry on a 
sounder basis. Paperboard, 
fine and_ specialty papers, 
Wrapping papers, building 


\ 


papers and building boards are 
absorbing an increasing quan- 
tity of domestic pulp produc- 
tion. 

In 1938, for instance, output 
of book, fine and writing 
papers was 74,000 tons. In 
1950 it was 235,000 tons and in 
1951 an estimated 240,000 tons, 
Because of tariff barriers, only 
a small part (about 12%) is 
exported. The main reason for 
the growth has been the exe 
pansion of the domestic de- 
mand for these types of paper. 

Originally, Canada imported 
most of its fine papers, mainly 
from the United States and 
Britain. However, as the vol- 
ume of business increased, 
Canadian mills found it pos- 
sible to make an increasing 
number of these papers 
economically. 

The development of papere 
board for use in shipping cone 
tainers, and the increasing 
demand for containers and 
cartons of all types, has led to 
a marked increase in produc- 
tion of this item. From 54,000 
tons in 1917, output has risen 
to about 900,000 tons a year. 


World-wide Trade 


But the fastest growth has 
been in the sections of the in- 
dustry which are able to sell 
their output in the world mar- 
kets. Pulp and newsprint have 
been going all around the 
globe and if it weren't for im- 
port restrictions imposed by 
many countries because of 
their international exchange 
difficulties the quantities 
would undoubtedly be much 
greater. 

The history of Canadian 
newsprint development offers 
an excellent example of the 
potential in the Canadian pulp 
and paper industry if trade 
barriers are removed. 

At the turn of the century 
Canadian newsprint produc- 
tion was negligible. During 
the next dozen years all the 
provinces banned the export of 
pulpwood from government- 
owned forest lands. The 
United States lowered its tar- 
iff on newsprint in 1909 and 
four years later removed it al- 


SOARING PULP, PAPER CAPACITY 


ee 


The Newsprint Record 


Actual 


Prod. 
Prewor «+ 3,337 
1949 «ee 5,176 
1950 «+2 5,279 
*1905) «ee 5,525 
#1952 ... 5,690 
© Estimated 


together. Production was 402,- 
000 tons in 1913, 1,330,000 in 
1923 and this past year 
5,525,000. 

From only 38.8% in 1910 
over 87% of pulpwood cut in 
Canada is now processed into 
pulp within its own borders. 

The pulp itself, particularly 
chemical pulp, has similarly 
proved an increasingly im- 
portant item in the export 
trade. Chemical pulp output 
increased from 1,370,000 tons 
in 1939 to 3.8 millions in 1951, 
about 45° of which was for 
export. 

Chemical pulp exports in- 
creased from 527,000 tons in 
1939 to 1,584,000 in 1950; me- 
chanical pulp exports rose in 
the same period from 169,000 
to 248,000. Total pulp exports 
in 1951 are estimated at 2.3 
million tons. 

Dissolving pulp and bleach- 
ed and unbleached grades of 
kraft pulp have shown the 
fastest rate of climb. Dissolv- 
ing pulp output has jumped 
from 145,000 tons to 335,000 
(90% export); kraft from 
292,000 to 1,051,000 (55% ex- 
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193 
103 
246 
165 


3.9 
2.0 
47 
3.0 


New Investment 
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1935 - 39 = 100 


port). Bleached kraft has risen 
from 194,000 in 1947 to 437,000 
(90% export) in 1950. 


This development of the 
pulp business in the direction 
of greater variety and produc- 
tion ef more highly purified 
grades has been a factor, along 
with higher total production 
and the general upward move- 
ment of pulp prices, in in- 
creasing the value of Canadian 
pulp production. Pulp output 
in 1939 was valued at $97 mil- 
lions; in 1950 it was more than 
five times that. 

The United States is Can- 
ada’s biggest customer in pulp 
and paper. In 1951 it bought 
86.7°> of all the newsprint 
made by Canadian mills; 
78.8°% of its whole supply came 
from Canada. Of the 2.3 mil 
lion tons of pulp exported from 
Canada 1.8 million went to the 
United States. 

Behind this tremendous sale 
to the one country is a steadily 
increasing volume of consump- 
tion, not only due to popula- 
tion growth, but also on a per 
capita basis. Per capita news- 
print consumption in the U. S. 
from 52.6 lb. in 1935 to 76.9 in 
1951. In the same period, U. S. 
per capita consumption of all 
grades of paper went from 
200.4 Ib. to a 414.6 lb. per an- 
num rate in 1951 (first six 
months). 

According to an 
Pulp and Paper Association 
breakdown of the per capita 
consumption increase between 
1941 and 1951, printing and 
other cultural papers, includ- 
ing newsprint, have risen 20° 
sanitary papers, 33°); 
ing papers (coarse 
paperboard), 26%; building 
paper and board, 40‘... One of 
the big factors in the expan- 
sion of building paper and 


American 


pe wkag- 
paper and 


World ‘Seal 


Continued from page 7 
course, be made, and in 
cases these could have a seri- 
our effect on particular indus- 
tries, although they are not 
likely to bulk large in the 
Canadian economy as a 
whole. 

During 1951 Canada 
tinued to press for relaxation 
ot sterling area _ restrictions 
against imports of dollar goods. 
Toward the end of the year 
this produced results in a Brit- 
ish West Indies Trade Liberal- 
ization Plan which opens in- 
creased opportunities for 
Canadian exporters in that 
traditional Canadian market, 
notwithstanding present Brit- 
ish financial difficulties. 

Canada participated in the 
third round of tariff negotia- 
tions, which took place in Tor- 
quay, England, during the 
winter of 1950-1951. 

Important tariff concessions 
were obtained from a number 
of countries, particularly from 
the United States. Corres- 
ponding reductions were made 
in the Canadian tariff. The 
value of Canadian exports to 
the United States in 1999 on 
which tariff concessions were 
obtained at Torquay amounted 
to $120 millions. 

One fact is abundantly clear 
to all Canadian exporters of 
manufactured goods: the fu- 
ture will be one of ever- 
increasing competition with 
the resurgence of Japan and 
Germany as major world trad- 
ers and with France, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium, Switzerland 
and U. K. all making more 
strenuous efforts to step up 
exports. 


some 


con- 


board, it is pointed out, has 
been the boom conditions re- 
cently as compared with build- 
ing activity in 194}. 

Because of the world-wide 
shortage of pulp and news- 
print, and because of the re- 
laxation of some of the import 
restrictions by nondollar coun- 
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industry the 1950-51 pulpwood 

t — the highest up to that 
time — averaged only one 
eighth of a cord per acre. 

Most authorities also agree 
that Canada hasn't begun to 
get what it could out of its for- 
ests. Wiping out fire, insect 
and disease loss alone would 
provide enough wood to double 
present pulp and paper pro- 
duction. Better forest manage- 
ment to improve the rate of 
growth, more efficient har- 
vesting, more complete use of 
the wood cut, are just some of 
the ways in which the industry 
is steadily adding to its poten- 
tial forest resources. 

The industry not only has 
this forest wealth, but it is 
backed by great hydro-elec- 
tric power resources so essen- 
tial to economic production. 
Canada has developed its gen- 
erating capacity greatly in re- 
cent years, but it still hasn't 
touched many large sources of 
power. . 

* As for markets, it has been 
estimated that on the basis of 
recent pulp use in the United 
States, if the prewar division 
of world pulp supplies were 
restored, it would require more 
than 15 million tons a year of 
additional pulp supplies. 

Canada is now producing 
something close to 9.1 million 
tons a year for all purposes. 
Other pulp-producing nations 
are in many cases close to the 
limit of their forest resources. 
The potential seems to be there 
for continued growth in the 
future. 


tries, Canadian exports of 
both paper and pulp to those 
markets increased in 1951. 
From 245,000 tons in 1949 and 
152,000 in 1950, overseas pulp 
exports last year were close to 
the 420,000 mark. Newsprint 
shipments overseas in 1951 
were 360,000 tons against 208,- 
000 in 1950, but still below the 
1945-49 period when the aver- 
age was about 600,000 tons per 
annum, 

What of the future? Pulp 
and paper industry officials 
hold that the annual pulpwood 
harvest has so far on the whole 
been less than the annual 
growth. On the 140,000 square 
miles held under lease by the 
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Complete plant construction, from 
preliminary planning, through site 
clearing, to construction, to 


machinery installation, is conducted 


by B.C. Bridge & Dredging Co. Ltd, 


In this way we provide continuous 
responsibility and teamwork at 
every stage of your project... 

give you an overall saving in 


both time and money. 


Contracts Recently Completed 


POWELL RIVER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, 
Powell River, B.C. 


BLOEDEL STEWART & WELCH LTID.— 
Sulphate Mill at Port Alberni, B.C. 


H. R. MacMILLAN EXPORT CO. LTD.— 
Sulphate Mill et Nanaimo, B.C. 


~ COLUMBIA CELLULOSE CO. LTD.— 
Cellulose Mill at Prince Rupert, B.C. 


Contracts Being Completed 


ELK FALLS COMPANY LIMITED— 
Newsprint Mill at Duncan Bay, B.C. 


HOWE SOUND PULP COMPANY LIMITED— 
Sulphate Mill, Port Mellon, B.C. 


GRANVILLE ST. BRIDGE—Vancouver, B.C, 


CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE— 
Main Office, Vancouver, B.C. 


ALCAN PROJECT— 


Member of Kitimat Constructors 


Continuous Dredging Operation on B.C. Coast 
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_ Mines Are Canada’s Strength In Peace Or War 
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Manufacturers of: 


“| Uranium, Iron, Titanium Open 


As Big New Sources of Wealth 


OLD, nickel, copper, zinc, 

petroleum, coal, asbestos, 

lead, iron ard silver— 
that’s how Canada’s leading 
minerals ranked in 1951. For 
the second year, production 
topped the $1,000 millions 
mark—reaching a record of 
$1,228 millions—the result: of 
increased activity across Can- 
ada, and higher mineral prices 
for defense-scarce materials. 

Gold was down slightly over 
1950, but was still the leader, 
making up 13% of the total 
value of mineral output. Cop- 
per, nickel, zinc and petroleum 
were closing the gap with the 
precious metal. 

The nine leading metallics 
made up 82% of total mineral 
production, while clay pro- 
ducts like cement, lime, sand, 
gravel and stone made up an- 
other 12%, leaving 6% to be 
gGomposed of the long list of 
cadmium, cobalt, magnesium, 
calcium, platinum, tin, titan- 
ium, tungsten, gypsum, quartz, 
salt, silica, sulphur, etc. 

By provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec still led Canada. The 
most accessible parts of the 
ore-bearing Canadian shield, 
the pre-Cambrian rock which 
sweeps down from, the North, 
is within these. two... Ontario 
produced 33% of the total 
production and Quebec 20.3%. 
Alberta, with cdity-oif and _nat- 
ural gas, stood af 142%, and 
British Columbia, with gold, 
copper, lead, zinc, coal, etc., 
stood at 13.7° of the total. 

The development of Can- 
ada’s resources and their man- 
ufacture is strategically essen- 
tial now for the defense effort, 
and lays the basis of the 
broader economy of the future. 
Defense-inspired activity in 
Canada is thereby doubly 
fruitful. 

Investment in mining, quar- 
rying and oil wells is continu- 
ing at full steam as it is con- 
sidered to be strategically ess- 
ential, and thereby receives 
priority-rating for scarce cap- 
ital goods. 


Large Reserves 


Mineral wealth must be con- 
sidered at three levels, that 
which is developed, that which 
is known but not exploited and 
that which is potential but not 
explored. 

In all three, Canada is well 
endowed. The part of the 
country’s resources already 
developed is a small part of 
known deposits, and the ex- 
plored area is only a fraction 
of the potentially mineral- 
wealthy land. 

There are the known petro- 
leum reserves of the McMur- 


ray oilsands of Northern Al- 
berta — estimated at from 
100,000 millions to 250,000 
millions barrels — from equal 
to over double the known re- 
serves of the world. There 
is the tron ore indicated in the 
far northern Ungava Bay 
region of Quebec-Labrador. 
Occurrences of coal, gold, 
nickel, copper, lead -and 
zinc, are scattered across the 
northern regions and into the 
islands.of the Arctic. Someday, 
as the mining frontier expands, 
they may be tomorrow’s mines, 
Other vast areas geologically 
suggest deposits which are vir- 
tually unexplored. For in- 
stance, only one-fifth of the 
area of wealthy Quebec has 
been intensively searched for 
ore. Immense then is the 
future if the remaining four- 
fifths yield even as much as 
the first fifth. 


Uranium 


Canada stands at, or at least 
very close to the top in the pro- 
duction of uranium. Deposits 
being mined are located at 
Great Bear Lake close to the 
Arctic Circle. This year, gov- 
ernment-owned Eldorado has 
been developing Northern Sas- 
katchewan deposits, and build- 
ing a 500-ton daily capacity 
mill. It is estimated that these 
Saskatchewan deposits are 
the second largest in the world, 
surpassed only by those of the 
Belgian Congo.’ They may even 
be larger. By 1953, the first 
ore will be coming up the shaft 
to go to the mill. 

Cheap hydro-electric power 
has made the country the 
world’s second largest produ- 
cer of aluminum. Although 
Canada has no deposits of 
bauxite, the raw-material for 
aluminum, she produces one 
fourth of the world’s output of 
aluminum, The ore is shipped 
in, and processed at Shawinigan 
Falls, and Arvida, Quebec, and 
will in'a few years be coming 
from the Kitimat development 
in British Columbia. 

Other important develop- 
ments are in titanium and sul- 
phur. At Allard Lake, along 
the northshore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, are the world’s 
largest deposits of ileminite, 
the ore of titanium the wonder 
metal of the future. Titanium 
slag is now used as a paint 
pigment. But the metal itself 
is halfway between aluminum 
and steel in weight, and when 
efficient metallurgical recovery 
processes are found, will 
have widespread uses. 

New developments in sul- 
phur by several companies will 
make Canada almost com- 
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Figures are for 1949, in $ millions. 


pletely self-sufficient in the 
commodity by the end of 1952. 
Previously, she has been im- 
porting about half of her con- 
sumption needs, for use in the 
pulp and paper industry, in 
heavy chemicals, rubber etc. 


Leading Minerals 


Here is the present position 
of the leading minerals in Can- 
ada, 

Gold: Canada is the world’s 
second largest gold producer, 
in 1951 producing about 4.3 
million fine ounces worth $159 
millions. This was about one- 
third the production of the 
world’s largest producer, South 
Africa. The output for 1951 
was down about 5% from 1950, 
as the price of the Canadian 
dollar in terms of the U: S. dol- 
lar rose, the Canadian price of 
gold fell. 

Relief has been given in two 
forms. The Federal Govern- 
ment provides cost-aid to pro- 
ducers selling at the $35 (U.S.) 
price, based on a base year pro- 
duction and costs. And the 
International Monetary Fund 
has permitted member coun- 
tries access to the premium 
market for industrial gold. 

Canada’s first great discovery 
of gold was the Klondike rush 
of 1898, when thousands of 
prospectors followed the trails 
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into the far northern sections 
of British Columbia and the 
Yukon. Most of the’ precious 
metal was recovered by “pan- 
ning” in the streams, 

Today, most of the country’s 
production comes ‘from the 
“Valley of Gold” which strad- 
dies the boundary of Ontario 
and Quebec, and includes Por- 
cupine, Kirkland _ Lake, 
Noranda, Cadillac, the Malar- 
tics and Bourlamaque. The rest 
largely comes from British 
Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario 
and the Northwest Territoriés 
(particularly ‘at Yellowknife 
on Great Slave Laké, 1,000 
miles north of the U. S. bor- 
der). 

Nickel: Canada is the world’s 
greatest nickel producer, pro- 
viding 80° ' of the totabused in 
the free world.;-Of total pya- 
duction 97% -is.exported,, two- 
thirds to. the U.S. and 
one-fifth to-Britain. In 1950, 
production=-was 247° million 
lbs.; in* 1951, 275°. million 
lbs. (value, $150 “.millions), 
and 1952 prospectssare for 290 
million lbs. By 1954, the -out- 
put of Lynn Lake in Northérn 
Manitoba will raise annual pro- 
duction to 300 million Ibs. 

Today, there are two nickel 
producers, International Nickel 
and ‘Falconbridge, both in the 
Sudbury area of Ontario. 

In. 1948, the ‘price. rose to 
3844 cents a lb. — the first hike 
in twenty years. Today, it sells 
at 56.9 cents a lb. Black mar- 
ket prices are much higher. 

Canadian. reserves indicate 
that the country will hold its 
position. as the world’s leading 
nickel producer. Even if no 
other deposits were to be found, 
at present rates of production, 
International has enough ore 
for over 20 years, and Falcon- 
bridge for 15 years. Other 
world sources are quite small, 
and include mines in Cuba, the 
French colony of New Cale- 
donia and the-Petsamo mines 
of Russia, about which little vis 
known. 

Copper: Canada ranks fourth 
after the U. S{ Chile and Rho- 
desia, as a préducer of copper. 
In 1950,,528 million lbs. (value 
$123 millions) were produced, 
and in 1951, 541 million Ibs 
(value $149 millions). About 
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ments. The Canadian copper 
price is around 29 cents a Ib. 
This is high enough to attract 
production by what otherwise 
might be sub-marginal mines. 

Zine: This metal which has 
come of age in the day of 
alloys, has its world’s second 
largest. source in Canada. In 
50 years the increasing use of 
zinc has encouraged its pro- 
duction in Canada to jump 
from $9,000 worth a year to 
$133 “millions. In 1951, zinc 
pouhdage produced stood at 
668 million lbs., the value of its 
annual output creeping up on 
copper. 

Its largest use is in galvaniz- 


ing steel, but it also goes into 


1947, output has. jumped by 
one half. One half of Canada’s 
outpit goes to the US., 
although home consumption is 
climbing with steel-making 
capacity. 

The price of zinc is currently 
about 18 cents a ib., six times 
that of 1939. This has hastened 
development. British Colum- 
bia is the leading producing 
province, but it is found across 
the country, and other deposits 
are now being developed and 
mills built. . Typical of this is 
the opening-up of the Barvue 
deposits of Westerri Quebec. 

Oil: Canada produced $121.4 
millions worth of crude petro- 
leum and $6.5 millions worth 
of natural gas in 1951. Most of 
it came from Alberta. (See 
separate story on oil and nat- 
ural gas). 

Asbestos: Seventy per cent 
of the world’s asbestos comes 
from Canada, and almost all 
of that from Quebec, mostly 
in the eastern townships sec- 
tion north of the American 
states of Vermont and New 
Hampshire, There are sufficient 
reserves for 150 years. Devel- 
opment has taken place in 
Northern Ontario, and in B.C. 
as well. In 1951, 967,000 tons 
(value $79 millions) was pro- 
duced, a ten per cent increase 
in volume over 1950. 


Lead: Before the Korean 
War, lead was in surplus sup- 
ply. Since then there has been 
a rising demand. Canadian 
production in 1951 was down 
slightly from 1950, but still 
sufficient to make the country 
the world’s fourth largest pro- 
ducer. In 1951, the nation’s 
output was 304 million pounds 
(value $56 millions), ranking 
after the U.S., Mexico and 
Australia. Two-thirds of Can- 
ada’s output is exported, prin- 
cipally to the U.K, and Bel- 
gium, 

Almost all of Canada’s pres- 
ent production comes from 
British Columbia, where Con- 
solidated Smelters Sullivan 
mine is the largest lead-zinc 
mine in the world. With de- 
fense programs, there is little 

(Continued on page 11) 
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tCAIRN-THOMSON LINE 


*Eastern Canada/Newcastle-le'th 


FURNESS WARREN LINE 
*Halifax-St. John's, Nfid., 


Virst and Tourist Passenger 


BRISTOL CITY and 
DOMINION LINE 


Eastern Canada/Bristol Channel 


FRENCH LINE 


(Cie Generale Transatlantique) 
Eastern Canada-North France- 


4 Accommodation for Limited 


*Refrigerated Space. 


For steel, grey iron, special 
alloys, etc. 


% FUEL AND ELECTRIC HEAT 
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LANCASTER MIXERS 


Canadian distributors for KANTHAL products of; 
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*Vancouver and U. S. Pacific Ports- 
United Kingdom 


tCAPO LINE 


Eastern Canada-Marseilles ond 
West Coast Italy 


FURNESS RED CROSS LINE 


*Saint John, N.B., Holifax-St. 
John's, Nfld., and Cornerbrook, 
Nfid. é 
*St. John's, Nfid., Holifax-New 
York and West Indies 
First and Second Class Passenger 
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Paper Boy — 


with Sea Legs 


It takes a lot more than the lad with the 


paper route to bring you your morning newspapers. 
For instance, well back in the line-up you'll find Olaf 
Larsen*—that is, if you know where to look for him. A likely 


two-thirds of Canada’s copper 
output is exported, mostly to 
the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 
International,..Njckel. pro- 
duces over half of the country’s 
output from.the nickel-copper 
area near Sudbury, Ontario. 
The largest quantities of the 
ore are found in this Sudbury 
area, and east into Western 
Quebec. Other deposits are 
the Hudson Bay’s Flin Flon 
mine in Northern Manitoba and 
further north Lynn Lake 
nickel-copper mines of Sherritt 
Gordon. The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways is building a 
150-mile line from Sherridon 
to tap ‘this nickel-copper area 
of Lynn Lake. British Colum- 
bia, on the Pacific coast, is also 
a producer, both on the main- 
land and on the 200-mile long 
Vancouver Island. Recently, at 
e the eastern end of the country, 
Noranda Mines hag een deve- 
loping depogits fn the Gaspé 
region near the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and Falconbridge is 
drilling in Newfoundland. 
Copper 1s in critical supply GREAT BRITAIN © CANADA © AUSTRALIA © SOUTH AFRICA ©@ U.S.A © NORWAY © SWEDEN 
throughout the World. Some ' : 
was actually released from the 
U.S. stockpile for 1951 require- 


place would be at Bowaters’ own docks, alongside their paper 
mills at Corner Brook, Newfoundland. 


Larsen is an Able Bodicd Seaman, a foremast hand in one of the ships 
that make port in Corner Brook from May to December and 
leave with full cargoes of pulp and paper to be transported to any one of a score of world 
ports. There are many such ships, owned or chartered by Bowaters, because the total output 
of pulp and paper at Corner Brook is now reaching 350,000 tons annually. 


One of the largest paper machines in the world is here, too. It turns out its eighteen 
miles of newsprint an hour, all around the clock, but even that rare sight can’t tempt Olaf 
down the gangway. “For the engineers, yes”, he explains politely. “But me, 1 ama sailor.” The 
as real reason is that he can’t spare the time; he’s working hard for his Second Mate’s ‘Ticket’. 
r If you told him he was already doing quite a job helping to ensure the constant flow of 
ort raw material for the free press of the world, he would modestly take your word for it! 


When it's o question of trode with Canoda, 
imperial Bank is in the best position to help 


intimately aware of conditions, trends ond 
opportunities in their locality. For information, 
you. With branches from coast to coast, write or wire H, D. Scott, Superintendent 
we keep our finger on the pulse of Canadion of Foreign Business, Head Office, Toronto, 
business. Our Branch Managers ore olways Canada. 


The whole wealth of Bowalers craftsmanship, experience and research in the art of making paper—the “know-how” in shori—is freely at your service; 


Issued jointly by 
THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


London, and 


BOWATER’S NEWFOUNDLAND PULP AND PAPER MILLS LIMITED 
Corner Brook, Province of Newfoundland 


YOURS FOR SERVICE 


IMPERIAL BAN K 


OF CANADA 


*Fictstions mame for 6 real cheraciar, 





Retailing Problems, Challenge 


How The Long, Thin Market Is Served, 


ETAIL merchandising in 

Canada poses many prob- 

lems peculiar to Canada’s 
geographic position and make- 
up and the heavy influence. on 
Canadian consumer tastes ex- 
erted by her proximity to the 
United States. 

This, at first glance, might 
lead to the assumption that 
what goes in U.S. therefore 
goes in and for Canada. But 
this is not so. For these rea- 
sons: 


1. Canada is still a sparsely 
settled country. While pop- 
ulation has increased from 
5.4 million in 1901 to 14 
million today, the density 
of population is less than 
4 per sq. mile (as against 
45 in U.S. and 760 in U.K.). 

. The market is a thin one: 
one quarter of the entire 
population is concentrated 
in the nation’s eight larg- 
est cities. 

. Vast distances multiply the 
problem of costs and mer- 
chants must therefore (to 
a greater degree than 
almost any other country) 
anticipate needs well, in 
advance of making a sale. 

. The seasonal factor is para- 
mount and the retailer, 
apart from attempting to 
estimate customer wishes, 
must also be at the mercy 
of the vagaries of the wea- 
ther. 


This being said, U.S. influ- 
ence must now be underlined. 
Insulation from American in- 
fluence is impossible, for Can- 
adians are subject daily to a 
constant barrage of advertis- 
ing by radio, periodicals and in 
the press and now, to some ex- 
tent, television. 

This means that any ap- 
proach to the Canadian market 
must be conditioned by an 
awareness of current U.S. 
market trends and consumer 
tastes while taking into account 
the mechanics of merchandis- 
ing peculiar to Canada. 


Mail Order 


In Canada, as in U.S., the 
nationwide streams of mer- 
chandising have developed 
through chain and department 
stores with a steadily develop- 
ing mail order operation to 
serve the rural population. 

Mail order merchandising 
has proven not only a great 
stabilizing factor in bringing 
lower prices to customers, but 
has also served to upgrade 
rural consumer tastes and 
bring about an equalizing in 
the standards of living between 
town and country. 

In particular, there has been 
a steady trend toward a higher 
fashion element, In the country 
areas where staple goods were 
the rule and frequent model 
or fashion changes the excep- 
tion, there is now far less dif- 
ference between the wants of 
the farmer or small town dwel- 
ler, and the average person to 
whom a department store sells 
in a great metropolitan centre. 

The Canadian customer has 
changed considerably since 
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The Market Highlights 


POPULATION 14,000,000, 
3.5 per sq. mile. 


60% of the people live in 
cities and towns. 


Half the population is of 
British descent; one third 
French, other European 


make up the rest. 


A new home is being com- 


six minutes. 


Be a 


Fi 


1939. There has been more 
than a 50% rise in the per 
capita standard of living since 
then. There has been the 


strains; a few Asiatic 7 out of 10 have a wash- 


pleted in Canada every 3 out of 5 families own a 
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10 out of 13 homes, rural 
ond urbon, are electri- 


cally equipped. 

5 out of 7 homes have tele- 
phones, 

19 out of 20 have a radio, 


ing machine, 


car, 
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were getting a greater share of 
the customer’s income. 


At the same time, more 


people today shop on Satur- 


growth of the five-day week days in the large metropolitan 


or, as a retailer would say, 
one full day for family shop- 
ping in every seven. 

Motor vehicle registrations 
in Canada have more than 


centres than ever before, and 
more of them are mobile. 


The 1952 Canadian customer 


also has more leisure time than 
he did in 1939, and that has 


doubled since 1945. With new had a marked effect on mer- 


suburban areas stretching in 
many cases well beyond the 
limits of public transportation, 
the new home owner neces- 
sarily buys a package of a 
house plus a car. 


There has been a less notice- 
able trend toward an ageing 
population—a process which 
has been slowed up by a surge 
in the birth rate since 1945 and 
by more than 450,000 immi- 
grants, mainly in the lower age 
groups, who have entered Can- 
ada since that time. Accel- 
erating medical discoveries are 
extending the upper limits of 
the life span—and so the buy- 
ing period of the population. 


The 1952 Canadian consumer 
has more real income; more 
particularly, his discretionary 
income is higher than it has 
ever been before, i.e. disposable 
income available after expen- 
ditures have been made for 
basic necessities, such as food 
and rent. 


Canadian retailers saw a 
reflection of this in the con- 
sumer durable goods boom 
which got under way in 1946 
and did not taper off until 
April, 1951. During this per- 
iod the electric refrigerator 
and washing machine, etc., 


chandise offerings. 


Leisure time goods, sports 


clothes, garden furniture, etc., 
are becoming a more and more 
important factor in depart- 


ment store volume. This is 
accompanied by the continuing 
trend toward a more pro- 
nounced fashion element, far 
in excess of normal European 
patterns where changes in 
design or fashion, outside of 
the gilded cages of the Paris 
salons, are far less frequent 
than they are on this contin- 
ent. 


1952 Outlook 
With more financial retire- 
ment security from both 


corporate and governmental 


sources Canadian retailers will 
have to give more considera- 
tion to the sort of merchandise 
that this very large group of 
people is most likely to buy. 
The rapid growth of farm 
electrification has brought a 
steady change in the merchan- 
dise “mix” of a mail order 


operation. More durable goods 
are being sold and the farm 


market in this category of mer- 


chandise is still far from “sati- 
ated.” 


Personal disposable income 


in 1952 will be higher than 


Mines Are Canada’s Strength 


(Continued from page 10) 


chance for world demand to 
fall. 


Iron: The iron story of Can- 
ada is largely one of preparing 
for the future (see separate 
story). When the 360-mile rail- 
way up from the St. Lawrence 
into Quebec-Labrador is com- 
pleted, a $250 millions invest- 
ment will begin. to bear 
fruit. In 1951, production of 
ore is estimated at 4.7 million 
tons (value $27 millions). 
Labrador-Quebec will add 10 
million tons a year. Present 
production comes from Steep 


STRY 


ONE OF THE MOST STRATEGIC 
MANUFACTURING LOCATIONS 


IN CANADA 


CONSIDER 
THESE FACTS 


Windsor has over 400 
thriving industries 


Population of metropol- 
itan area is 155,000 


5 railways connect Wind- 
sor with oll perts of 


Rock, west of Port Arthur, 
Michipicoten iron mines of 
Algoma Steel, and from the 
Wabana deposits of Newfound- 
land. 


Silver: Twenty-three million 
fine ourices of silver produced 
in 1951 (worth $23 millions), 
makes Canada the world’s third 
silver power, ranking behind 
Mexico and the U.S. The 1951 
production was the highest 
since 1940, and compares with 
23.2 million fine ounces in 1950. 
Canada exports half of her out- 
put, almost all of which goes to 
the U.S., where a large indust- 
rial demand for it exists, 


British Columbia is Canada’s 
biggest producer, Largest sin- 
gle source is the Sullivan mine 
of Consolidated Smelters where 
silver is a by-product. Yukon 
Territory has United Keno Hill 
with other producers in pros- 
pect, The revived Cobalt camp 
in Ontario has a substantial 
yield, 

Platinum: Canada leads the 
free world in the production of 
platinum metals. Figures for 
the U.S.S.:R. are unknown. 
The metal comes as a by-pro- 
duct of the nickel-copper ores 
of Ontario. As well, the Lynn 
Lake deposits of Manitoba are 
known to contain platinum. 
Total production in 1951 is 
about 155,000 troy ounces 
(worth $14.7 millions). It var- 
ies with the output of the nic- 
kel-copper metals, and as a 


Its Tastes 


a year ago, although the rate 
of increase may be somewhat 
less than recently. experi- 
enced. Even so, it could sup- 
port a higher level of retail 
sales, provided consumers be- 
gin to buy again on a normal 
basis. aeat 


As there is some prospect of 
lower food prices—or at least 
no further increase—the am- 
ount of discretionary income 
available for the purchase of 
other consumer goods, will 
show some expansion. Whether 
sales volume reaches the level 
justified by purchasing power, 
depends on what Canadians do 
about it. It is a strange fact 
that there is the same lack of 
fresh ideas in consumer mer- 
chandise as there is in the arts. 


From the experience of most 
department store men, tRere is 
a very definite need for new 
fashion trends and new ideas 
in products. 


When they are offered and 
they meet a need, the response 
of customers, irrespective of 
where they are, is sometimes 
astonishing. 


IN BRITISH COLUMBIA & 


Project as plonned colls for 


construction in the first stage of 90,000 
ton capacity; the final stage when 


completed will increase this to 
500,000 tons. 


First stage to be completed 1954. 


KITIMAT SMELTER 


Capacity one billion pounds of 
oluminum a year. 


Lake, cbove Nechako River Dom, 


500 square miles in crea. 


Kemano powerhouse, to be built 
Ya mile inside mountoin. Eventval 


capacity 2,000,000 h.p. 


Established in 1845 


March 1, 1952 


Renowned organizations 
transacting all classes 
of insurance, with offices 
and agencies, world-wide, 
where expert advice and 
assistance are readily 
available for satisfying all 
your insurance requirements 
and for the prompt and equi- 
table settlement of claims. 


HEAD OFFICES 
1 North John Street, Liverpool 2 
24/28, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


New York Office: 150 William Street 
Montreal Office: 500 Place D'Armes 


THE FINANCIAL POST Overseas Edition 


Established in 1836 


1 Dale Street, Liverpool 2 
1 Cornhill, London, E.C. 3 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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IN QUEBEC 


CHUTE-DU-DIABLE 

250,000 h.p. installation. Begun 
outumn, 1950, Will be in operctios 
Moy 1952. 


CHUTE-A-LA-SAVANE 
250,000 h.p. installation. Begun 
summer, 1951. To be completed 
in 1953. 


ISLE MALIGNE 


Smelter. Output increased by 
45,000 tons. 
Construction underway. 


BEAUHARNOIS 
Smelter. Re-opened April, 1951. 


p 


50 YEARS AGO 
the compony’'s first smelter 
opened at Showinigan 
Falls, and produced 130 


result is 25% above 1950. Can- 
ada supplied the U.S. with over 
half of her-imports of the metal 
in 1951. 


Cement: Cement plants have 
been working at capacity 
breaking records in attempting 
to keep up with the demand 
produced by Canada’s con- 
struction activity. In 1951, 16.9 
million barrels (worth $40 mil- 
lions) were produced. 
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Located on world's busiest 
waterway — the Detroit 
River, 


Steamship lines connect 
with oll Great Lokes Ports 


Modern airport serviced 
by Trons-Canada Alrlines 


Quick, easy access to raw 


. 1 materials 
For complete information about 


the many advantages progres- 
sive Windsor offers to industry, 
write 
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WINDSOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WINDSOR ONTARIO 
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with o copacity of 
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cent of Canada’s 3.4 million 
tons of gypsum comes from —— Producers ond Processors of Aluminum for Canadien Industry ond World Markets. 
PLANTS AT Shawinigan Falls, Arvido, isle Maligne, Shipshow, Port Alfred, 
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Marketing centre for one 
of Canoda’s richest agri- 
cultural areas. 


Some output comes from On- 
tario, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick and British Columbia. , 
The Newfoundland Govern- 
ment plans to use local de- 
posits. 





Over 2 New Producing Wells 
Punched Daily in West Boom 


ROM a petroleum non- 
Fk entity to the largest 

producer in the British 
Empire in five years — that’s 
the story of Canada’s oil. To- 
day she ‘has a reserves 
surpassed only by the Middle 
East, the United States, the 
U.S.S.R. and Venezuela, and 
potential hoards of the black 
gold greater than all of the 
world’s present proven re- 
serves. 

In the late twenties, Al- 
berta’s Turner Valley was dis- 
covered, and became the 
country’s leading (but quite 
small) producer. Coupled with 
the Norman Wells in the un- 
settled Northwest Territories 
150 miles below the Arctic 
Circle, production in the forties 
reached 10 million barrels 
annual output. 

That seemed to be the peak. 

No clairvoyant could have 
foreseen what was to happen. 
But oil men say where there’s 
hope there’s oil. Discoveries 
are directly related to the in- 
vestment which goes into ex- 
ploration. The $23 millions 
which Imperial Oil had put 
into wildcatting was to pay 
dividends. 

In February, 1947, the 
wintry wind which whipped 
across the Western Prairies 
was drowned out by a roar. 
The lone derrick guarding the 
bleak uninteresting plain be- 
came Leduc No. 1. The well 
had "come in.” 

The growth of the industry 
since then has been as spec- 
tacular as the discovery of the 
field which set it off. 


Production 


In the world picture, Can- 
ada’s annual production of 
crude petroleum amounts only 
to about 1%. The United 
States ranks first, producing 
55% of the world’s total, fol- 
lowed by the Middle East 
(17%), Venezuela (14%), and 
the U.S.S.R. (7%). In current 
annual production, Canada’s 
total looks small compared 
with world figures.’ But for 
future production, it looms 
much larger. A look at her 
reserves indicates her import- 
ance. 

PROVEN CRUDE PETROLEUM 

RESERVES* 
wean’ PRINCIPAL — 
ear eeen 
Middle a  cecccececese 48, 
United States ..cccccsess 26 
Venezuela 
U.S.S.R. eeeeeeeeeeereree 
Camada ....cecsccscccvess 
Mexico ... 
Indonesia ee 

*Total proven * petroleum reserves of 
the world amount to 95,000 million 
barrels. 

**Does not include the oilsands re- 
serve of Alberta which estimates put at 
from 100,000 million barrels to 250 mil- 
lion barrels. 

What oil means to Canada 


domesticaily is the big ‘story. 


sree eeeeeeereee 


Western oil has brought her 
from over 90% dependence on 
outside sources, to over one- 
third self-sufficiency in five 
years, although domestic re- 
quirements now stand nearly 
double what they were in 1939. 

Producing this much ail 
saves Canada over $150 mil- 
lions in U. S, dollars annually. 
The country will soon be one- 
half self-sufficient in crude. It 
has increased the investment 
in the oil industry to well over 
$1,000 millions, close to $100 
for every person in Canada. 

It has brought diversification 
to a Western area which was 
predominantly agricultural and 
with the natural gas dis- 
coveries coming in the wake 
of the crude finds, has laid the 
basis of industry in an other- 
wise industrial vacuum. The 
provincial government of Al- 
berta has been put.on a firm 
financial basis with its oil 
royalties and anticipates being 
completely debt-free by 1973 
which would be a major ac- 
complishment for any govern- 
ment anywhere. 

Western oil has strengthened 
the Canadian economy, bring- 
ing increased refining capaci- 
ties in both East and West, en- 
rouraging the building of 
tankers to bring the crude 
down the Great Lakes from 
the end of the pipeline from 
Alberta to refineries in South- 
ern Ontario. It has boomed 
real estate values in the oil 
towns, helping to boost Al- 
berta’s population so that the 
1951 census showed a 17.6% 
increase since 1941. 


In five years Canada’s crude 
production has jumped by over 
500% from 7.6 million barrels 
in 1946 to 46 million barrels 
in 1951. In the same period, 
proven reserves grew from 45 
million barrels to 1,500-1,700 
million barrels. And there 
seems to be no- limit in sight 
to the country’s potential. 


Here is Canada’s oil pattern 


(in millions of barrels): 
% Self- 
Pro- Require- Suffi- 
duction ments ciency 


9.4 


50 * 29. 
1951 (est.) ..... 46.0 
The Oil Area 


The favorable potentially 
oil-bearing rocks swing in a 
wide arc 500 miles wide and 
1,700 miles long. This includes 
most of Alberta, stretches east- 
ward across Southern Saskat- 
chewan and into Manitc’a. 
Northwesterly, parts of north- 
ern British Columbia and the 
Northwest Territories and the 
islands beyond are included. 


In Canada 


it’s The Financial Post 


the national weekly of business, 
finance and public affairs 


OIL PRODUCTION SOARS 


Most of the discovered 
wealth is in Southern Alberta, 
south of Edmonton, running 
westward to the Rockies, and 
eastward to the Saskatchewan 
boundary. Increased activity 
at Lloydminster on the Saskat- 
chewan-Alberta border has 
sparked activity in that area, 
while oil was found at Virden 
in Southwestern Manitoba. 

In autumn, 1951, a discov- 
ery was made in Northeastern 
British Columbia, in the Peace 
River country close to the 
Alberta border, «ond near the 
wartime-U. S. Army-built 
Alaska highway. 

In January, 1952, the first 
discovery of medium grade 
crude came in Southwestern 
Saskatchewan, 28 miles from 
Swift Current. Other discov- 
eries in that province have 
been of lower grade crude like 
Lloydminster. 

Norman Wells is in the 
Northwest Territories, 150 
miles below the Arctic Circle. 
It has long been another source 
of supply, although since de- 
velopment has expanded in the 
more accessible south, activity 
there has slackened. 

What about the oilsands— 
the fabulous deposits of Fort 
McMurray 250 miles north of 
Edmonton?, In mid-1951 a 
careful survey of their poten- 
tialities was published. It 
argued that the crude could 
be brought out and marketed 
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economically, despite trans- 
portation and refining costs. 

Officials of industry and gov- 
ernment studied the report and 
concluded that although these 
deposits could be considered as 
potential reserves (from equal 
to, to over double “the present 
proven reserves of the world), 
it is more to the point at the 
present time to exploit the 
more accessible fields. 

Altogether, the favorable 
oil-producing area of Canada’s 
West is twice the size of the 
state of Texas, yet proven re- 
serves are one eighth those of 
that American state. This in- 
dicates what the future may 
hold for Western oil develop- 
ment. 


Developments in 1951 

The quantitative fact of 
1951’s production is the bar- 
ometer of the year’s activity. 
It was made possible by the 
completion of the $90 millions 
pipeline running 1,150 miles 
from Edmonton, Alberta to 
Superior, Wisconsin (U.S. A.). 
There the crude is transferred 
to tanker to be carried down 
the Great Lakes to the re- 
fineries of Southwestern On- 
tario. 

In refining, the big move in 
Canada is in the expansion of 
capacity by the .major com- 
panies, moving to increase 
present crude oil capacity by 
12%, and to increase cracking 
plant capacity by over 25%. 

The latter is to give greater 
flexibility to the industry, 
making it possible to shift from 
the production of one product 
to another as demand requires, 
and for the production of 
higher-octane rating, or higher 
quality gasoline to meet the 
demands of the newer auto- 
mobile engines, 

The former refinery pattern 
saw their concentration in 
Eastern Canada, largely de- 
pendent upon imports. Today, 
the move has come to build 
either in the West, or on the 
Great LakeS accessible to 
Western oil. 

Three companies now plan 
to build or expand refineries 
in the Vancouver area, as a 
result of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment’s approval in Decem- 
ber of a $80-million, 693-mile 
pipe line from Calgary to the 
Pacific coast. The pipe line, 
the Trans-Mountain, will cross 
the Rockies. Refinery produc- 
tion will serve British Colum- 
bia and, it is hoped, parts of 
Pacific-coast U. S. Work has 
begun on its construction; the 
line to be finished in 1953. 

In drilling in 1951, over 700 
new wells capable of produc- 
tion were punched down, 
bringing the total to over 2,700. 
At the beginning of 1947 there 
was a total of 400. 

The course of the oil boom 
is so strongly upward that even 
With 1951’s 50% increase over 
1950 in crude marketed from 
the West, expenditures on oil 
field development, refining, 
pipelines, etc., continue at a 
high level, approximately 
twice the rate at which crude 
is actually being turned out. 
This may continue for years, 
because of the areas still to be 
explored, the plans for in- 
creased refining capacity, and 
with the pipe line through 
the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific. 

Much of ‘the money for 
Western oil development has 
come from the United States, 
through the direct operations 
of American oil companies and 
their subsidiaries. But Cana- 
dians have also supplied a lot 


of the money for their own 
development. 

In 1951, many of the stocks 
of smaller concerns became in- 
creasingly popular for specula- 
tion on the stock exchanges. 
Enthusiasm for western oils 
pyramided the Toronto Stock 
Exchange index of western oils 
to five times that of early 1947 
when Leduc was discovered. 


Natural Gas 


Complementing the 
boom have been natural gas 
discoveries, particularly in 
1951. The finds of this valuable 
fuel for heating and for in- 
dustry have ranged from the 
Peace River country to 600 
miles south across the U. S. 
border into Montana. 

Estimates of Alberta re- 
serves have soared, to nearly 
three times that estimated in 
1950, from 8,000,000 million 


oil’ 
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cu ft. to 13,000,000 million. 
Last year the Alberta Petro- 
leum and’ Natural Gas Con- 
servation Board estimated that 
4,300,000 million cu. ft. would 
supply the province for 30 
years. 

There’s a growing demand 
in Canada and Northwestern 


U. S. for this valuable, rela- 


tively cheap fuel. The Alberta 
Government is now trying to 
decide. whether or not to let 
it be exported out of the pro- 
vince and, if it is exported, 
how much can be ear-marked 
for such action. 

There are proposals ‘to put 
pipe lines through to the Pa- 
cific coast, and others to build 
eastward, one to enter the 
U. S. to serve parts of the 
Northern Midwest, and one to 
build a 2,200-mile line to serve 
Central Canada markets, par- 
ticularly Toronto and Mont- 
real. This latter area is now 
served by higher-priced manu- 
factured gas, and natural gas 
(both Canadian and U. S.), 
particularly in Southwestern 
Ontario. lt is hoped that 
lower-cost natural gas will 
open up a huge house-heating 
market and lend itself fo 
many industrial uses. 

If this pipe line is built, its 
cost will be around $250 mil- 
lions, and it will be the longest 
in the world. 

It is reported that to make 
a pipe line to the Pacific 
Coast economically sound 
would require that some of 
the gas be sold in the North- 
western U. S. market. Al- 
bertans feel that it would be 
more advantageous to keep the 
gas at home, first, in the pro- 
vince, and second, in Canada, 
as a further incentive to in- 
dustrial development in the 
country. 

If Alberta decides that it 
has enough gas to export (de- 
cision expected by mid- 
March), then the Federal Gov- 
ernment must decide where it 
goes and by what route. There 
is keen competition by five 
companies for export permits. 
In recent weeks the eastern 
line has been looked on with 
increasing favor. If expansion 
of reserves continues at the 
phenomenal rate of last sum- 
mer, there might in time be 
lines going both east and west. 
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~NEW EXPANSION! 


Manitoba is rapidly becoming a major industrial 
province. Testimony to this fact are the exten- 
sive projects planned by Canadian industries, 
large and small, which are currently under way 


in the province. 


The reasons for this expansion are sound. With 
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itoba's excellent plant location sites are ideal. 
The province's labor force of 43,000 has an 
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itoba location is the key to success in the rich 


Western markets. 
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- A Leader In Jet Fighter, 


EW production lines, new 
Niooants and an ever-in- 

creasing number of de- 
fense contracts are quickly 
pushing the Canadian aircraft 
industry into position among 
the leading plane-producing 
nations of the free world. 

Biggest reason for this is 
North America’s present huge 
armament program. Canada 
alone has under way a $5,000 
million arms program of which 
$1,200 millions has _ been 
assigned to the purchase of 
military aircraft, 

Most of this will be spent in 
Canada, because the aircraft 
industry since the war has pre- 
pared itself to be able to handle 
not only Canadian military 
plane requirements but those 
of other free nations as well. 


U.S. Contracts 


Co-ordination of Canada’s 
arms program with that of the 
United States has brought U. S. 
militaty contracts to her avia- 
tion industry. 

Also through the arms stand- 
ardization program of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiz- 
ation, considerable interest has 
been shown in military aircraft 
now being produced in Canada 
by Britain, the Netherlands and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

This all adds up to an unpre- 
cedented spurt in aircraft 
consttuction since the 4,000 
plahes-a-year production rec- 
ord ‘of World War II — but 
there’s.a difference this time. 

Where the World War II in- 
dustry produced large quanti- 
ties of planes in a hurry, the 
présent program is devoted to 
long-fange planning, balanced 
production and the develop- 
ment ef Canadian aircraft and 
engines. 

Purpose of this is to put the 
industry ona sound footing and 
make it as independent of for- 
eign suppliers as possible, so 
that if and when military con- 
tracts diminish, the bulk of the 
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industry will have the engi- 
neering knowledge and facili- 
ties to switch back to civil air- 
craft production with greater 
ease than was possible after 
World War II. 

Government financial aid is 
playing a major role in the 
plant expansion program but 
private investment has not lag- 
ged far behind. 

Heré’s the direction the plan- 
ning has taken: 

Basic engineering design 
and development work is 
being carried out.on aircraft, 
engines, parts and machine 
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* tools to maké Canada a world 
competitor in some new types 
of civil and military aircraft. 

Since World War II, Canada 
has assured herself greater 
self-sufficiency in production 
of aircraft engines, the key 
factor in setting the pace of 
aircraft output. 

To make sure there’s a 
steady flow of parts and com- 
ponents to the aircraft and 
engine manufacturing plants 
hundreds of smaller plants 
are undertaking subcontract 
work, This again follows the 
trend of self-sufficiency. 

Selective immigration is 
being undertaken on a large 
scale by the Government and 
private industry to ensure an 
adequate supply of skilled 
labor and engineers to under- 
take the huge aircraft con- 
struction program. 

In line with Canada’s role 
in North American and NATO 
defense, the aircraft industry 
is concentrating on a few types: 
interceptor and long range 
fighters, light ‘ransport and 
training. planes—rather . than 
attempting to match the gigan- 
tic expenditures involved in 
duplicating U. K. and U. S. in- 
tercontinental bomber and 
transport programs. 


Production Picture 
The over-all production pic- 
ture shapes up as follows, in- 
dustry by industry: 
Canadair.—One of the na- 


tion’s major industrial opera- 
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tions, the suburban Montreal 
company, is also the country’s 
largest producer of aircraft, 
both civil and military. 
Major construction projects 
now under way are: 1.—Re- 
public designed F-80 Sabre jet 
fighters for the RCAF (over 
100 already produced). 2.— 
Beech ~- designed, T-36 ad- 
vanced twin-engined trainer- 
transports for the U.S. Air 
Force. 3.—Lockheed-designed, 
T-33 dual control jet-trainer 
versions of the Lockheed F-80 
Shooting Star, for the RCAF. 


Further possible projects in- 
clude the production of more 
Canadair - designed four - en- 
gined North Star transports for 
the RCAF and F-86 Sabres for 
the RAF, 


The company’s present ex- 
pansion program will raise 
value of estimated output to 
$139 millions by 1953, with 
20,000 employees. 

The company’s major pro- 
jects since the war have been: 
1.—Production of 20 North 
Star transports for TCA, 24 
North Stars for the RCAF, four 
Canadair Fours for CPA; and 
22 Canadair Fours for British 
Overseas Airways Corporation. 
2—Conversion of some 225 
C-47 transports to. civilian 
DC-3’s for 30 airlines. 3.— 
Manufacture and delivery of 
DC-3 spares to many parts of 
the werld. 


A.V. Roe Canada Lid., Tor- 
onto, a subsidiary of the U.K. 
Hawker-Siddeley Group, pio- 
neered Canada’s entrance into 
the jet age. 

The company has developed 
and manufactured a twin-jet 
inter-city passenger transport, 
the Jetliner; the CF-100 twin- 
jet, all-weather, long-range 
night fighter; the high-powered 
axial-flow Orenda jet engine. 

Production of the Jetliner, 
America’s first jet transport, 
has been temporarily shelved 
because of the priority of de- 
fense production. At present 
it’s being used as a high-alti- 
tude flying jet laboratory. 

Production of the CF-100 for 
the RCAF and the Orenda 
engine for this plane and 
eventually the F-86 Sabre, 
has started. Production of the 
CF-100 for other NATO na- 
tions is under negotiation. 

Projected are improved ver- 
sions of the CF-100 and 
Orenda engine, a swept-back 
wing fighter, the CF-103 and 
a delta-wing fighter. 


De Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada Ltd., Toronto, a sub- 
sidiary of the British firm, has 
been in operation for 23 years 
and has the admirable World 
War II record of having pro- 
duced 1,520 Tiger Moth train- 
ers, 375 Avro Ansons and 1,032 
Mosquito fighter bombers. 

At the end of the war the 
company’s designers developed 
the Chipmunk primary trainer 
and the Beaver light transport, 
both of which are still in pro- 
duction. : 


Chipmunks have been sold 
to the RCAF, the Royal Siam- 
ese Air Force, the Royal Egypt- 
ian Air Force as well as flying 
clubs all over the world. Some 
500 of the planes are also being 
produced under license in Eng- 
land for the RAF. 

Upholding Canada’s tradi- 
tion in designing and produc- 
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ing all-purpose all-weather 
“bush” aircraft for the world, 
the Beaver is being purchased 
by governments and private 
industry all over the globe. 


For defense, 109 of these 
machines, specially adapted for 
military service, are being pro- 
duced for the U.S. Air Force. 
An extension of the order to 
500 is anticipated. 


Projected, is the production 
of the Otter, a larger version 
of the single-engined Beaver, 
for the RCAF and private 
ownership. Like the Beaver 
it can also operate on wheels, 
skis or floats. 


Canadian Car & Foundry 
Ltd., Montreal, has accelerated 
its program of Harvard trainer 
overhaul and has resumed pro- 
duction of the plane for the 
RCAF in its Fort William, Ont., 
plant. The company also pro- 
duces the Norseman single-en- 
gined bushplane to order. 


Fairey Aviation Co. of Can- 
ada, Halifax, a branch of the 
British firm, has now been es- 
tablished for the conversion of 
the U.S. Grumman TBM-3E 
Avenger aircraft purchased by 
Canada for use by the Royal 
Canadian Navy. The company 
is also undertaking confiden- 
tial design work for naval re- 
search and the maintenance 
and repair of the RCN’s Haw- 
ker Sea Fury aircraft. 


Rolls-Royce (Montreal) Ltd., 


a branch of the famed British. 


firm, has recently announced 
its intention of producing 1,000 
Nene turbojet engines for the 
T-33 jet trainer to be produced 
by Canadair for the RCAF. 


By present plans, some of 
the engines will be shipped 
direct from England, others 
will be assembled in Canada 
incorporating some Canadian 
manufactured parts. Eventu- 
ally the entire engine will be 
manufactured in Canada. 


The company has been en- 
gaged in overhaul and service 
of the Merlin engines on the 
North Star passenger trans- 
ports and Mustang fighters 
being used by the RCAF. 


Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, Montreal, a subsid- 
iary of United Aircraft Corp. 
of the U.S., is currently en- 
gaged in servicing Wasp en- 
gines and will soon start pro- 
duction of the Wasp R-1340 
for the Harvard trainer. 


Other firms engaged in the 
overhaul, repair and modifica- 
tion of aircraft on a large scale 
or manufacture of main air- 
craft components are: Bristol 
Aeroplane Co, of Canada, 
Montreal; Curtiss-Reid Flying 
Services Ltd., Montreal; Mac- 
Donald Bros. Aircraft Ltd., 
Winnipeg; Northwest Indust- 
ries Ltd., Edmonton; Sander- 
son Aircraft Ltd., Toronto. 
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- Oil Boom Brings Fast Chemical Geowth 


Canada Now Major World Producer Of Petrochemicals, Plastics 


HE story of what’s been 

l happening in Canada’s 

chemical industry since 

end of World War II will only 

fully be told in production and 

trade figures some five to 10 
years hence. 


With end of building con- 
trols in 1946 the industry em- 
barked on its biggest expan- 
sion drive in history, one that 
is still in full force with at 
least $150 millions of projects 
currently under way. 


This program will not only 
change the whole face of the 
chemical industry in Canada, 
but will have a profound effect 
on direction of industry ex- 
pansion generally and Canada’s 
trade with the rest of the 
world. 


One of the highlights of this 
postwar expansion is the emer- 
gence of Canada as a major 
world producer of petrochemi- 
cals—that growing list of end 
products ranging all the way 
from pharmaceuticals to ferti- 
lizers and starting from hydro- 
carbons available from petro-~ 
leum and natural gases. 


As a result of a-sulphur re- 
covery program rapidly roun- 
ded into shape last year when 
world shortages struck, Can- 
ada—previously a 100% im- 
porter—will be producing 
sone 100,000 tons annually by 
the end of next year. 


Expansion Everywhere 


From a heavy importer of all 
plastic molding powders pre- 
war Canada is fast becoming 
self-sufficient and even an ex- 
porter in one or two basic 
resins. 

A new nylon intermediates 
plant, currently under con- 
struction, will make _ the 
country largely self-sufficient 
in that product. 

Despite steadily increasing 
domestic demands Canada still 
leads the world in fertilizer ex- 
ports. New projects in Ontario 
and British Columbia will 
boost capacity considerably. 

But the expansion record 
touches every phase of the 
broadening chemical picture 
and there isn’t a company of 
any size in the industry which 


THE GROWTH IN 


hasn’t an expansion program 
under way or planned; and, as 
is the nature of the indust 
production of new chemic.. 
lines in turn creates new mar- 
kets for still additional chemi- 
cal products. 

Among the outstanding pro- 
jects currently under construc- 
tion are new plants for sul- 
phuric acid, caustic soda and 
chlorine, ammonia, phospho- 
rus, formaldehyde, pentaery- 
thritol, ethylene glycol, phe- 
nol, acetone, isopropyl alcohol, 
nylon intermediates and ad- 
ditions to the present Canadian 
capacity for manufacture of 
synthetic resins, adhesives, 
synthetic rubber, synthetic 
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B: you banker, baker, farmer or factory-owner, 
one of your most important assets is electrical 
power. During the relatively short time since man 
learned to harness and distribute electrical energy, 
our civilization has made great strides forward. 
Because of electricity men in every endeavour have 
been able to do more, earn more, and to con- 
tribute more to their country, communities and 


homes. 


Without electricity ours would still be a ‘dark’ age. 
Many comforts and pleasures and material benefits 
which we today take for granted would be non- 


existent. 


Thousands of today’s common-place 


achievements would merely be hopeful dreams, 
depending for their realization on the discovery 
and distribution of electrical energy. 


Yes, electricity helps us all to step ahead, what- 
ever our job may be. And it is Shawinigan’s proud 
task to supply electrical power to thousands of 
Quebec Consumers, at an average unit selling rate 


among the lowest 


continent, 


on 


the North American 
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fibres, plastics and other 
ghemically derived materials. 

When these projects are all 
completed, some two years 
hence, volume and range of 
chemical production will bear 
little or no similarity to even 
the immediate postwar years. 

In the ll-year period from 
1939 to 1950 dollar volume of 
chemical output in Canada 
quadrupled and the industry 
is now producing roughly at an 
annual rate of around $750 
millions (Compared with this 
record Canadian industrial 
output generally has tripled in 
the same period.) 

At the same time, both ex- 
ports and imports are climbing 
just as fast. In 1950 chemical 
exports exceeded $100 millions, 
fertilizers and synthetic resins 
accounting for -the giant's 
share. Imports touched a new 
high of $158 millions, chief 
items being drugs and pharma- 
ceuticals, paints and pigments, 
dyeing and tanning materials. 


Factors in Expansion 


What is behind all this ex- 
pansion in the chemical in- 
dustry, in Canada? What have 
been the factors which have 
induced company after com- 
pany to build greater than 
current market demands would 
seem to justify? Industry 
leaders would list them as fol- 
lows: 


1. The general expansion 
in Canadian industry based 
on excellent, longterm growth 
prospects and stable govern- 
ment. 

2. Availability in Canada of 
plentiful supplies of minerals, 
ipulp, petroleum and natural 
gas, coal and hydro-electric 
power, all basic resources in 
chemical production. 

Here. is the way Canada’s 
Director of Chemicals and Ex- 
plosives in the Dept. of Defense 
Production—J. R. Donald— 
views the situation: “With the 
depletion of resources in other 
countries, Canada’s natural 
wealth should play an increas- 
ingly important part in the 


ibis country is entering a new 
phase of expension arising 
from the greater demand for 
our natura] resour:es.” 


Alberta is particularly favor. 
ably endowed with these re- 
sources. With its rapidly ex- 
panding oil and natural gas 
reserves, its big petroleum re- 
finery program, its coal, tim- 
ber, clay, limesténe and low 
power costs, this province is 
expected to become the centre 
of Canada’s biggest -petro- 
chemical expansion, 


In many respects, the picture 
is similar to early Texas now 
the home of the greatest petro- 
chemical output in the world. 
Texas—as Alberta—is con- 
siderably removed from heavy 
markets and concentrated in- 
dustry. The disadvantage of 
long rail hauls—or in the case 
of Texas, oce: » hauls—has to 
be overcome and/or consum- 
ing industries have to come to 
production sites. 


Already, Canadian Chenfical 
Co. — Canadian subsidiary of 
Celanese Corp. of America— 
has started building a $54 mil- 
lion chemical amd textile fibre 
plant at Edmonton, to manu- 


1935 - 39 = 100 ¥ 


CHEMICALS 


Gross Value 
of Production 
in $ Millions 


facture acetic acid and some 
dozen industrial chemicals and 
cellulose acetate yarns. 

Availability of these essen- 
tial chemicals (including meth- 
anol, paraformaldehyde and 
propylene glycol) offers un- 
limited possibilities for a wide 
range of allied industries— 
plastics, pharmaceuticals, ethy- 
lene glycol, fertilizer, etc. 
Basic raw materials for the 
Canadian Chemical Co. op- 
erations will be light hydro- 
carbons from natural and re- 
finery gases. 

Canadian Industries Ltd. 
has recently announced a $13 
millions program to produce 
polyethylene flake at Edmon- 
ton, Alta. Plant construction 
Will start this spring with first 
production expected in late 
1953... Initial output will be at 
annual rate of 6,000 tons — 
more than eight times amount 
now available in Canada. Pro- 
duction schedule will require 
about 10 mill. cu. ft. of natural 
gas a day. 

Sherritt Gordon Mines will 
construct a $12 million metal 
refinery in Alberta to extract 
nickel and copper’ by a new 
chemical process based on nat- 
ural gas. Ammonium sulphate 
fertilizer will be produced as 
a byproduct. 

Sarnia and Montreal East 
with their big expansion in oil 
refinery capacity (making 
essential gases available) and 
their nearness to industrial 
markets are becoming the 
other major petrochemical 
sites in Canada. Some $35 
millions to $40 millions is in- 
volved in new projects now 
under way at both sites. Result 
will be production for first 
time in Canada of such basic 
industrial chemicals as phenol, 
isopropyl alcohol, formalde- 
hyde, carbon black and greatly 
expanded output of synthetic 
rubber. 


Oil Company Moves 


In some cases, the oil com- 
panies are creating new divi- 
sions and going directly into 
the chemical business. That's 
the case with both Shell Oil 
Co. of Canada and British 
American Oil Co.—the latter 
in conjunction with Shawini- 
gan Chemicals Ltd. 

In other cases, the oil com- 
panies have preferred to limit 
operatioris to the oil business 
and have contracted to sell 
their refinery gases as feed 
stock to the chemical com- 
panies in the area—Imperial 
Oil, Canadian Oil Cos. and Sun 
Oil Co. at Sarnia, Ont. 

Shawinigan Chemicals 
rapidly growing chemical arm 
of Shawinigan Water & Power 
in Quebec—is developing a 
group of chemical industries in 
a large land holdir , at Varen- 
nes, near Montreal. 

The site is situated on a 
deep-water basin of the St. 
Lawrence and industry there 
could be readily served by the 
parent company’s hydro-elec- 
tric power and by ‘refinery 
gases piped from the oil re- 
finery area of Montreal East. 

Construction werk is well 
under way there on a new $5 
million phosphorus plant of 
Electric Reiuction Co. of Can- 
ada. At top production the new 
plant will be able to turn out 


, for production of formaldehyde 


an estimated 35-40 million Ib. 
of phosphorus annually. 
Although a large slice of 
production will be consumed 
in the home market, the com- 
pany will also look to the ex- 
port market to absorb another 
portion. The largest chunk of 
new capacity will be considered 
merely as standby capacity in 
case of all-out war. This spring 
construction starts in the same 
area on a new $2 million plant 
of St. Maurice Chemicals Ltd. 


in every phase 


and pentaerythritol. 
Recently, considerable in- 


f Canadian life 
terest has swung to the Mari- In booming cities, quiet country towns, i 
time provinces where a on prairie farms and in fishing villages, 


chemical industry based on in shops ond factories, hospitals and homes, : 
salt, limestone and coal ap- 


pears a possibility. Here easy = oe ss ee Cig — 
access to export markets of Fourteen milion Canadiens. 
would be available through 
water transportation. 

These are just a few of the 
more recent major develop- 
ments that would appear to 
offer big potentialities. De- 
velopments of perhaps equal 
importance are taking place in 
the fertilizer field with Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting 
Co. building a $9 million ferti- 
lizer plant at Kimberley in 
British Columbia, to produce 
some 70,000 tons of ammonium 
phosphate annually; and in the 
explosives field with Canadian 
Industries Ltd. building a $4 


From ‘Hudson's Bay to Erie, 
from Newfoundland to the Pacific Coast, 
“Tex-made” cotion is playing its part today 
in building the Canada of tomorrow. 


TE NR. 


, million explosives plant near 


Calgary to be near supplies of 
ammonia; expansion in chlor- 
ine and caustic soda capacity 
by several companies, etc. 
But perhaps the most solid 
part of the new wave of ex- 
pansion in the industry is that 
it is based mainly on domestic 
market potentialities and ex- 
port markets already proven. 
Officials are not counting too 
much on greatly increased ex- 
port although they all realize 
that this is one of the big prob- 
lems facing the expanding in- 
dustry today. Officials do feel, 
however, that Canada’s current 
growth and diversificatio.. pro- 
gram will gradually improve 
the industry’s bargaining posi- 
«tion in world markets. 
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LIMITED © MONTREAL, 


CH OUT IN CANADA 


Especially when Canadian Vickers 
Limited can design and build all your 


plant equipment... 


CANADA’S great resources and her even greater® 
potential are making this a land of fulfilled promises to 
many companies and industries from other nations. In a 
large number of such cases Canadian Vickers Limited is 
playing an important role by designing, building and 
installing special machinery and equipment and, in 
countless ways, helping to avoid unnecessarily high 


“initial operation” 


costs. 


With a background of amazingly varied experience 
and with the vast, modern facilities of a 45-acre workshop 


at their finger-tips, 


the men of Canadian Vickers Limited 


find no job too big—and none too tough. They are 
constantly working with every metal known (including 
titanium) and building machinery of every type for 


every industry. 


If you are considering a Canadian operation, save 
time, money and worry—see Canadian Vickers Limited 
first ! You'll be glad you did! 
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SPECIAL MACHINES - INDUSTRIAL BOILERS « ENGINES - INDUSTRIAL METAL 
FABRICATION + MINING MACHINERY + SHIPS - MARINE MACHINERY 
BREWING & DISTILLING EQUIPMENT + STEEL MILL EQUIPMENT 
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VWICKERS. 
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os 
MONTREAL PBJ 
TORONTO OFFICE: 25 KING ST. WEST 


If you are in the chemical and process 
industr ~ eee 


.+. Vickers-Vulcan Process Engineering Company 
Limited, a subsidiary, can offer a complete service. 
Recently, under one all-embracing enginearing and 
construction contract, (covering every phase of 
process development, equipment and plant design, 
construction and initial operation), Vickers-Vuican 
built the largest picnt in the world producing 
alcohol from.waste sulphite liquor. 
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World’s Largest Exporter of Aluminum 


Abundant Hydro Power Puts Canada In Key Position As Producer 


into a major export item 

in Canada’s trade with 
the world. In the boom year, 
1929, aluminum ranked 23rd 
in the list of main commodity 
exports from Canada, with a 
total value of $15 millions, In 
1950, aluminum had risen to 
fifth place, its value to $107 
millions. 

Thus, aluminum exports 
were seven times greater in 
value, compared with an in- 
crease in the total value of all 
exports in the same period of 
just under three times. 

Canada has become the 
world’s largest exporter of 
aluminum and the second lar- 
gest producing country (the 
United States, is first). 

Behind this growth has been 
an increase in world demand 
for this light metal in many 
fields. For instance, in the 
United States, where per capita 
consumption of aluminum is 
the highest in the world, it is 
now being used in an estima- 
ted 4,000 different applications. 
In each of these uses it come 
petes with one or more of the 
other main metals and materi- 
als—steel, iron, copper, lead, 
zine, glass, lumber, plywood, 
stainless steel, plastics and 
Magnesium, 


U.K. Biggest Market 


World production of alumi- 
num in primary form in 1937 
was 486,000 metric tons 
(2,204.6 Ib.), of which 45,000 
was in Canada. Thirteen years 
later the world total had 
trebled (an estimated 1,487,000 
metric tons), and the Cana- 
dian total was 360,000 metric 
tons, or eight times greater. 

It is estimated that Canadian 
prinvary aluminum shipments 
to all miarkets in 1951 will 
reach 400,000 metric tons, of 
which only 77,000 will be for 
domestic fabricators. The Uni- 
ted Kingdom will take 182,000, 
the U.S. 90,000 and other mar- 
kets, 51,000. 

Why has Canada become so 
important in the primary alu- 
minum field? Primarily, it is 


A isto maj has developed 


because of the country’s large. 


hydro-electric power re- 
sources, in areas still largely 
ur.developed industrially. The 
electrolytic smelting process 
eused in making raw aluminum 
consumes a lot of electricity, 
and traditionally the industry 
has developed close to sources 
of large amounts of power and 
away from other types of in- 
dustry whose electricity re- 
quirements would force power 
costs up. 

In addition, because it takes 
four tons of bauxite and three 
tons of other supplies to make 
one ton of aluminum, it is 
necessary to choose sites to 
which large tonnages of raw 
material can be moved at low 
cost, and from which the out- 
put of the smelter can be 
economically delivered to its 
markets. 

The Canadian industry has 
developed mainly in the 
Saguenay region in Quebec. 
Sole primary producer is 
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Aluminum is finding many new uses in Canada—for 

shipbuilding, boxcars and here, for bridge-building. 

Picture shows supports going into position for world’s 
first aluminum bridge, in Quebec. 


Aluminum Co. of Canada 
(Alcan). Ocean-going vessels 
dock at Port Alfred, on the 
Saguenay River, just a short 
distance from Alcan’s alumina 
plant and smelters at Arvida. 
Smelters are also operated at 
Isle Maligne nearby, at Shaw- 
inigan Falls on the St. Maurice 
River and at Beauharnois on 
the St. Lawrence River. 

The main plant at Arvida is 
the largest aluminum produc- 
ing plant in the world. Its 22 
pot-lines have a capacity of 
320,400 metric tons a year. 
Power for Arvida and Iste 
Maligne is provided by the 
huge Shipshaw development 
(two power stations with a 
combined installed capacity of 
1.5 million h.p.) and the Isle 
Maligne station of Saguenay 
Power Co. (540,000 hp). 

Firm power from_ these 
plants is about 1.4 million hp, 
and average power generated, 
1.5 million hp. The company 
also buys some power for its 
other smelters. It is now con- 
structing two other hydro-elec- 
tric generating plants farther 
north which will have an in- 
stalled capacity of 270,000 hp 
each. 

The company gets its baux- 
ite from’British Guiana, and 
its fluorspar from Newfound- 
land. It is also developing 
bauxite deposits in the Los 
Islands off French Guinea in 
French West Africa and in 
Jamaica, the former scheduled 
for praduction in 1953 and the 
latter in 1952. 

The biggest undertaking of 
the company at the moment is 
in an entirely new area in 


Northern British 
The project includes a one 
million hp generating plant 
(equipment for only 450,000 
hp generating capacity has 
been authorized so far) capable 
of expansion eventually to two 
million hp. 

This plant will serve a new 
smelter at Kitimat, 50 miles 
north, with an initial annual 
capacity of 83,000 metric tons 
of aluminum, It is estimated 
that the 1.6 million hp firm 
power which can be ecoromi- 
cally developed at the power 
site can support a smelting ca- 
pacity of 500,000 metric tons 
annually. 


nel tidewater. Alumina for the 
new aluminum plant will be 
brought from the Caribbean 
area via the Panama canal. 
Aluminium Ltd., parent com- 
pany of Alcan, 4s building an 
alumina plant in Jamaica in 
conjunction with its bauxite 
mining project there, to meet 
all of ¢he B. C. plant’s require- 
ments. 

To provide water for the 
B. C. power development, it is 
planned to dam the Nechako 
River and raise the level of a 
chain of tributary lakes for a 
distance of 100 miles to the 
westward. A tunnel 10 miles 
long through part of the coastal 
range will drop the water 
2,600 vertical feet almost to 
sea level. 

At the bottom, a power 
plant is to be built inside a 
mountain 10 miles from tide- 
water at Kemano Bay. Full 
development will involve con- 
struction of a second tunnel, 


WORLD-WIDE TRADING AND SHIPPING 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY LIMITED 


Parent Company: COPENHAGEN, Denmark 


Export 


World-wide distribution ef Canadian Chem- 
Hordwere, 


icals, Foodstuffs, Machinery, 
Lumber, Paper, etc. 


Devee 
Manila 
Tabero 
INDONESIA: 
Djerketre 


FRENCH INDO CHINA; 


AUSTRALIA: 
Melbourne 
Sydaey 

MALAYA: 
Ipeh 
Klong 


Tientsin 
Tsingteo 
HONGKONG: 

JAPAN: 
Tokye Matecca 

THE PHILIPPINES: Penang 
Ceby Seremban 


Kuele Lumpur 


Import 


World-wide buying and distribution in Can- 
ada ef Chemicals, 


Ores, Oi! Seeds, Oils, 


Foodstuffs, sumber, Hessian Cloth, Rubber, etc. 


OUR MODERN MOTOR VESSEL FLEET COVERS THE WORLD 


We operate our own workshops, Service Stations, Sawmills, Rubber 
Plantations, Manufacturing Plants, in many countries. 


WE MAINTAIN OUR OWN OFFICES IN: 


Singepore 
Teluk Ansen 


Moshi 
Nairobi 
Usumbura 


AFRICAN GOLD COAST: 


Kumasi 
Sekondi 
ITALY: 
Genoa 
PRANCE: 
Paris 
GERMANY: 
Hamburg 


Prague 
ARGENTINE; 


Jobennesburg 

Port Elizabeth 
EAST AFRICA: 

Membora 


Der-es-Solem 
Kampela 


PARAGUAY: 
Asuncion 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Buenos Aires 


BRAZIL: 
Recife 
Rio de Janeiro 
Santos 
See Povle 
CUBA: 
Hovene 
WEST INDIES: 
St. Thomas, V.I. 
MEXICO: 
Mexico City 
U.S.A.: 
New York 
Son Francisco 
Seottle 
CANADA: 
Montreal 
Toronte 
Vancouver 


AND AGENCIES IN ALL OTHER IMPORTANT PLACES 


For information, please contact us at: 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY LIMITED 


360 St. James St. W., Montreal 


Plateau 3446 


77 York Street, Toronto 
Plaza’ 4315 


1531 Marine Bidg., Vancouver 


TAtlow 4481 


Columbia. 


enlargement of the power- 
house cavern and diversion of 
water from two additional 


. lakes into the reservoir. 


R. E. Powell, President of 
Alcan, told a special committee 
of the United States Congress 
studying the aluminum situa- 
tion in January, 1951: “(We) 
have considered the avail- 
ability of hydro-electric power 
in all parts of the free world 
and have selected the Nechako- 
Kitimat site as the most econo- 
mical power. site to be found 
anywhere.” 

Work is already under way. 
More than 3,000 men are gm- 
ployed on the development, 
and first aluminum production 
is expected in 1954. 

Cost of the integrated first 
stage development in B.C. is 
estimated at $160 millions. 
The power and ingot expan- 
sion in Quebec, together with 
the required additions to baux- 
ite mining and storage facili- 
ties, will cost another $90 
millions. 


~ First Call for U.K. 

The alumina facilities in the 
Caribbean now planned (they 
will be sufficient to handle the 
needs of the projected smelt- 
ing plants plus alumina sales) 
will cost $40 millions. 

Based on expected availabil- 
ity of power, Alcan’s possible 
smelter output will be as fol- 
lows: 1952, 450,000 metric tons; 
1953, 490,000; 1954, 500,000; 
1955, 545,000. 

Alcan has agreed to give the 
United Kingdom Government 
first call on 200,000 metric 
tons of ingot in 1952 and 1953, 
and first call on 250,000 metric 
tons from 1954 to 1973, inclu- 
sive, 

In return, the U.K. has 
pushed back to 1971 the 
maturity date on a $55 million 
loan outstanding, and has un- 
dertaken to advance up to $65 
millions more to Alcan before 
the end of 1953. The loans are 
evid...ced by 3% and 3%" 
unsecured 20-year notes. An- 
nual interest and principal re- 
payments are reduced if pro- 
duction falls below stipulated 
levels in any year. Firm 
orders for 1,010,000 metric 
tons for delivery in the four 
years 1952-55 have been 
placed by Britain. 

U.S. Expansion 

How much Alcan is likely to 
sell in the United States in the 
next few years isn’t known. It 
has forward contracts with in- 
dustrial customers‘ to supply 
25,000-40,000 metric tons an- 
nually in the next four years, 
and in 1951 shipped about 
90,000. , 

The United States has under- 
taken an expansion which will 
increase its primary aluminum 
capacity to about 1.3 million 
metric tons per annum by 1953, 
compared with 660,000 in mid- 
1950. There is another possible 
expansion under consideration 
of 50,000 metric tons, but out- 
side of that, recent statements 
by authorities in the U.S. have 
indicated that no further ex- 
pansion in that country will 
be authorized unless all-out 
war comes or foreign commit- 
ments incréase. 

In the past, the United 
States has been a marginal 
market for Canadian alumi- 
num, buying only when its 
own plants could not supply 
the needs of its fabricating in- 
dustry. However, it is a rapidly 
expanding market in which 
17,000 fabricators have sprung 
up to produce for the civilian 
market. 


Defense Demands 

In addition, of course, the 
defense program has vastly in- 
creased demand. Aluminium 
Ltd. recently estimated that 
40% of its output was being 
channeled into uses that are 
directly or indirectly related 
to the defense program. 

Thus, from only 26,800 met- 
ric tons in 1946 and 11,900 in 
1947, Canada’s aluminum ex- 
ports to the U.S. rose to 79,200 
in 1948, 66,900 in 1949, 147,000 
in 1950. 

The drop to 90,000 in 1951 
largely reflects the 50,000- 
metric-ton increase in sales to 
U. K. resulting from the British 
contract. Canadian users took 
17,000 metric tons more and 
other countries, 13,300 more, 
than in 1950. 

Canada naturally has its eye 
on the big U.S. market, not 
omly because of its proximity 
but also because it is the lar- 
gest alumiinum consumer in the 
world (about half world con- 
sumption in the 1946-50 
period). 

The Canadian producers 
argue that because of its natu- 
ral advantages on power and 
transportation of raw materi- 
als Canada is the most logical 
source of aluminum for North 
American consumers who de- 


sire a low cost material. The 
U. S., however, continues to 
impose a tariff against Cana- 
dian aluminum. 

On the other hand, the U. K. 
has traditionally been Canada’s 
best customer and since the 
war has been taking between 
100,000 and 150,000 metric tons 
annually. 

Countries outside the U. K. 
and U. S. have long been im- 
portant markets for the Cana- 
dian aluminum industry. Here 
is a list of the percentage of 
dollar value of primary alu- 
minum exports accounted for 
by these countries from 1937 
to 1950, inclusive (war years, 
when normal trade was dis- 
rupted, are marked with an 
“x%”"): 34.3, 47.4, 43.2, x22.5, 
x6.2, x18.3, x7.6, x18.0, x15.2, 
39.5, 51.6, 44.4, 25.5, 13.8. 

Restrictions on dollar im- 
ports by several countries re- 
cently have been a factor. in 
retarding growth of sales in 
other markets. However, Can- 
ada has supplied more than 
one-third of the aluminum 
consumed outside the United 
States since the war. 

Alcan’s ‘parent company, 
Aluminium Ltd., has built up 
an international distributing 
organization comprising 36 
sales offices and 94 resident 
representatives or agents cov- 
ering 76 countries. 

Countries outside the North 
American continent represent 
a large potential source of 
business for Canadian alu- 
minium because, with only one 
or two exceptions, per capita 
consumption remains consider- 
ably below the North American 
level. 
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e For both import § and 

export business Nova Scotia 

provides a strategic advantage. 

Two transcontinental -sasilway 

systems, Trans-Canada Airlines 

and excellent paved highways 

provide ready access to North 

American markets. The unex- 

celled port facilities of Halifax, 

and its historical connections . 
with world shipping place this province in 
a favorable position for export trade. @ 
These . traditions of trade and commerce are 
now bcing complemented by a rapid growth 


DEPARTMENT .OF 


HALIFAX NOVA SCOTIA 


Hon, W. T. Dauphinee Minister 


Aluminum Production 


World production of primary aluminum by principal producing countries: 


1950 1951 
metric tons 
360,000 405,000 
652,000 775,000 
61,000 60,000 
45,000 60,000 
200,000 200,000 
37,0C0 40,000 
24,000 30,000 
108,000 140,000 


1,487,000 1,710,000 
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of specialized manufacturing, 
based in part on labour whose 
stability and versatility is readily 
adaptable to production processes 
requiring high skill. e The Pro- 
vincial Government offers various 
forms of assistance to private 
enterprise which can contribute 
to this growth. If you are plan- 
ning a North American plant, Nova 
Scotia may be the strategic location for you. 
Before you make a decision investigate 
Nova Scotia. Confidential reports will be 
supplied without obligation. 


TRADE & INDUSTRY 


R. D. Howland, Deputy Minister 


Consumption 


(Excluding U.S.S.R. and Satellite coun- 
tries (no figures) per capita consump- 
tion of aluminum 1950) 


Switzerland ..... 
Sweden . 

Austria 

France . 
Venezuela 


expected output 1952 
world 2 million metric tons 
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Sturdy and Growing Textile Industry | 1941. te, 


Canadians Are Big Producers Of Many Fabrics, Big Importers Too 


ANADA’S sturdy and 
C growing textile industry, 

turning out a bewilder- 
ing array of textile products of 
every description, provides 
more jobs for Canadians than 
any other manufacturing 
group in the country and has 
consistently ranked up with 
the leaders in gross value of 
production. 

In its thousands of plants of 
various types and sizes across 
tne country (centred mainly in 
Ontario and Quebec, however) 
some 170,000 workers last year 
turned out goods with an esti- 
mated gross value of more than 
$1,300 millions. 

Canadian textile manufac- 
turers depend on other coun- 
tries for large supplies of many 
of their chief raw materials— 
cotton, wool, jute, flax, etc.— 
but sell almost their entire 
output in the domestic market. 
Ccmpetition in this market, 
however, is usually keen and 
imported goods comprise a 
substantial portion of total 
Canadian textile consumption. 


Rise In Imports 


In 1951, for instance, Can- 
ada’s primary cotton mills sup- 
plied an estimated 335 million 
yards of fabric out of the total 
Canadian consumption of 575 
millions, That meant that 240 
million yards were imported. 
Of this, the United States ship- 
ped 160 millions, Britain 20 
millions and other countries, 
such as Japan, India, Spain, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the 
Netherlands, etc., the balance 
of about 60 millions. Total im- 
ports rose 40 million yards 
from 1950, compared with a 
domestic production increase 
of 10 millions. 


Canada’s Imports in Textile Goods 


Canada, while a big producer of textile goods in all fields, both for export and the home 
market, is also a sizeable market for textile products made in a number of other countries. The 
following table shows the origin and amount of selected textile imports by Canada in 1950: 


Commodity 
Cotton fabrics (over 80c Ib.) .. 
Cotton fabrics (under 80c Ib.) . 
“heets, Cotton ...... 
Towels, Cotton .... 
Worsted Tops 
Wool Yarns and Warps . 
Overcoatings 


*eeeee 


Worsteds and Serges ..... 


Sewing Machines ... 


Canadian consumption of 
woolen and worsted cloth 
amounted to an estimated 36 
million yards last year, of 
which domestic mills supplied 
21 millions. Imports here — 15 
million yards — came almost 
entirely from Britain (an esti- 
mated 80%), with the small 
balance mainly from France, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Hol- 
land and Germany. 

In the field of synthetics, a 
much smaller, but still sub- 
stantial, part of Canada’s total 
supply is imported. Again in 
1951 domestic primary produc- 
ers turned out an estimated 
112 million yards of rayon and 
nylon fabrics, while foreign 
suppliers provided some 15.5 
millions. Of the latter, ap- 
proximately 12 million yards 
came from the U. S. and three 
millions from Britain. The bal- 
ance was shipped chiefly from 
France, Belgium, Italy and 
Germany. 

As a whole, Canadian pri- 


mary textile mills supply 


CONCENTRATED 
MILK PRODUCTS 


Evaporated Milk, Condensed Milk, 
Whole Milk Powder, Skim Milk 
Powder, Cottage Cheese, Casein— 


also Special Milk foods for Infants 


and Invalids. 


ONTARIO CONCENTRATED 
MILK PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


C, Allison Graham 
President 


409 HURON STREET 


Chas. Milton 


Secretary-Manager 


TORONTO, CANADA 


E MIGHT almost say “let Halifax help you help yourself” 


because that’s the way we feel towards new industries 


This 


is & growing city — growing in population, growing in size and 
growing in industrial importance as more and more foreign and 
domestic organizations set up shop here. 


A glance at the map will show the wisdom of those concerns 
which have already settled in the district, and will show also 
why you, Mr. Industrialist, would be wise to come to Halifax, 


Closer to European markets than any other port on the North 
American mainland, and the lergest natural harbour on the 


eastern seaboard of 


North America, 


the port of Halifax is 


ICE-FREE all year round. It has five miles of docks and wharves 


which can accommodate the largest ocean-going 
thirteen miles of safe anchorage. 


vessels and 
This means that raw materials 


coming from, or finished goods going to, overseas points, can be 
loaded and unloaded right at your doorstep. Moreover, preferred 
rail freight rates are a great benefit in shipping by rail to and 


from Upper Canada. 


An idea of the growth of Halifax may be gained from the follow- 
ing comparative figures for the whole of 1941. nd 1951 to the 


end of November: 


Bank Clearings 1941 — $185,854,076; 


1951 — 


447,855,761; Customs Receipts 1941 — $9,628,251; 1951 — $12,615,- 
263; Building Permits 1941 — $2,038,079; 1951 — $5,246,775. These 
figures, more than anything, give a picture of a thriving city with 
bustling shops and offices and foods on the move; a city it's 
emart to 


sell from. 


' 
New industries are coming in and old ones are expanding, but 


there is still room for yours if you act fast. The 


City has recently 


acquired a desirable 6% acre tract of land on the northern slope. 


The lot is served by ra:lw 
harbour frontage on one. 


trackage on two sides and deepwater 
dustrial sites can be secured in this 


area at nominal cost and with water and sewerage assured, and 
THREE of b 


THE PORTO 


fer 


facts above should interest 
in view—twrite to 
. NS. We will be 
jurther 


Sie 


— . 
wv 
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From 
Unit Totalimports U.K. 
000 Ib. 12,193 1,622 
"000 Ib. 659 21 


"000 Ib. 
‘000 Ib. 
‘000 Ib. 
‘000 Ib. 
‘000 Ib. 
‘000 Ib. 
000 Ib. 


384 15 
454 58 
16,002 14,768 
2,209 1,336 
465 460 
531 528 
7,443 6,754 


+» No. 41,326 7,535 


about 67% of the fabrics and 
80% of the knitted goods used 
in Canada. 


With a developing economy 
and a prosperous, growing 
population, Canada can be ex- 
pected gradually to become a 
much larger market for tex- 
tiles of all kinds. Figures on 
increases in consumption of 
various types of fabrics since 
1939 probably give some clue 
a. to what may be expected in 
years to come. 

Take cotton fabrics, for ex- 
ample; 1951’s 575 million-yard 
consumption figure shows an 
increase of almost 50% from 
384 millions in 1939. And ona 
per capita basis, Canadians 
used 40 yards of cotton fabrics 
last year against 34 yards in 
1939. ‘ 

Or look at woolen and 
worsted cloth. Here, consump- 
tion rose from 29 million yards 
to 36 millions in the same 
period. The per capita in- 
crease: 2.5 yards to 2.8 yards. 


Rise In Synthetics 


Even more pronounced has 
been the :ncrease in synthetics. 
Consumption of nylon. and 
rayon fabrics totaled only 57 
million yards back in 1939, but 
by 1951 had grown to almost 
128 millions. Here, the rise in 
per capita consumption was 
from five yards to 10 yards. 


Main function of the pri- 
mary textile mills, of course 
(aside from turning out some 
consumer products such as 
knitted goods), is to supply 
materials to other industries, 
mainly the secondary or “gar- 
ment” trade. 

At this secondary level, lit- 
erally thousands of firms, big 
and small, convert the prod- 
ucts of the primary producers 
into a long list of consumer 
itcms. Possibly some foreign 
manufacturers might be sur- 
prised at the range and variety 
of goods turned out in this sec- 
tion of Canada’s textile indus- 
try. The list is a long one, 
however, running from all 
types of men’s, women’s and 
children’s clothing to bedding, 
curtains, awnings, bags, twine 
and many other products. 


Heavy Demand 


In general, postwar business 
conditions in the Canadian 
textile industry have been 
very good, with heavy demand 
and large profits. Productive 
capacity for all types of fabrics 
has been expanded, particu- 
larly for synthetic materials. 

Not forgetting the many 
lean years they have experi- 
enced, however, and the ever- 
present pressure of outside 
competition, producers have 
taken advantage of good times 
to spend large sums on mod- 
ernization and improvement. 

From 1946 to the end of 
1951, it is estimated, the pri- 
mary ‘ndustry has made capi- 
tal and repair and maintenance 
expenditures of some $294 mil- 
lions. Of this total, $47 mil- 
lions has gone toward new 
construction and $143 millions 
toward new machinery and 
equipment. The amount spent 
on construction repair and 
maintenance has totaled $20 
millions and that on machinery 
and equipment repair and 
maintenance $84 millions. 


Low Tariffs 


As a result of these large 
expenditure programs, Cana- 
dian producers feel that, from 
the point of view of efficiency 
alone, they are now in the best 
competitive position in their 
history. 

This, they claim however, is 
not enough to keep them fully 
competitive in their own mar- 
ket with outside producers. It 
is pointed out that Canadian 
textile workers, with the ex- 
ception of those in U. S., are 
the highest paid in the world. 
This, plus low tariffs on im- 
ported textiles, producers say, 
puts them in a vulnerable po- 
sition 

{in competition from 
United States, 


the 
it is claimed 


U.S. 
8,356 
329 


364 
242 
248 
135 

1 


18,606 


Other 
Belgium 1,552 
India -155 
Belgium 100 


Japan 
Australia 
France 


152 
691 
227 


Czechoslovakia 
Italy 
Italy 


230 
250 
5,075 


that American producers often 


find 


it advantageous - to 
clearing 


sell 
lines at below cost 


and that imports such as these, 
while relatively small from the 
U. S. point of view, have a 
very disruptive effect on the 
smaller Canadian market. 


While, 


as stated, business 


has been generally running at 


high 


levels in 


the postwar 


period, since about mid-1951 
the textile industry has been 
experiencing a mild recession. 

Following the outbreak of 


war in Korea, there had oc- 
curred a period of “scare- 
buying” by consumers and 
building of inventories at the 
secondary level which lasted 
until early in the summer. 

The only problem for pri- 
mary producers during that 
period wis that of filling or- 
ders. Since then, however, 
consumer demand has fallen 
and domestic producers’ 
problems have been further 
aggravated by increasing im- 
ports and restrictions on bank 
credit imposed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Activity in all branches of 
the industry has been slowed 
Considerably. At the primary 
level, for example, the num- 
ber of workers has been re- 
duced by about 7,500 in the 
last six months to a total of 
approximately 96,500 and most 
of those still on the job are 
working a shorter week. 

How long the present period 
of somewhat depressed activity 
will last, therefore, is currently 
the biggest problem facing pro- 
ducers. Most feel, however, 
that with consumer income still 
being maintained at a high 
level, there is bound to be a 
revival in demand before long. 
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Years of Progress at Pacific Pine « 1951 


SALES EXPANDED 
TO 23 COUNTRIES 


Making new foreign trade customers for Canada has 

been part of Pacific Pine's growth, with steady expansion 

of sales to a constantly-increasing list of buyers ia 
* every part of the globe. 


TODAY Pacific Pine lumber is 
purchased for many purposes by 
customers in the United States, 
United Kingdom, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Afries, Portugese 
East Africa, Hong Kong, Pacific 
Islands, Hawaii, West Indies, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switrer- 
land, ermany, Venezuela, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Peru, Egypt, 
Israel, Lebanon, Iraq. 


Domestic and Export. 


Aerial view of Pacific Pine Co. Ltd. a aaw) 
plant at New Westminster, B.C. 


Canada Is On The March 


> Vast new fields of natural resources — oil and ore — are being opened up. 


New industries are being established and old industries are being expanded. 


Canada’s gross national product has grown from a value of $8.4 billion in 1941 
to $20 billion estimated for 1951, Canadian National, serving all ten 


provinces of Canada, has contributed to this growth — and grows with it. 


(-ANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


With 24,000 miles of line from Newfoundland to British Columbia and in eleven 


states of the U.S.A., Canadian National will be happy to supply the latest 


and fullest information to anyone planning to establish or extend operations 


anywhere in Canada. Write to our Research and Development Department*, 
Canadian National provides a complete transportation service: passenger, 


freight, express, telegraph, hotel, steamship, bus and airline. 


RAILWAYS 


STEAMSHIPS 


AIRLINES 


Offices in Principal Cities of Canada and 
the United States. 


Head Office: 360 McGill St., Montreal 


*Research and Development offices in Montreal, 
New York, Detroit, London, England. 


BUSES HOTELS TELEGRAPHS EXPRESS 
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Here’s the Growth Record, Province by Province 


BRITISH COLUMBIA : * 
* % of at Le % of 


$ Mill. national § %, increase N SN ‘ $ Mill. national §%, increase 
total since 1938 & a total since 1938 


Production (Gross) .... 1,647.3 8.5 289.3 % Production (Gross} .... 5,293 27.3 278.1 
Personal Income ...... 1,190 9.5 221.6 *% = Personal Income ...... 3,138 25.2 205.6 
Retail Sales .......... 1,050 11.6 239.2 Ses Retail Soles .......... 2,050 22.5 149.7 
Farm Cash Income .... 101.7 45 263.2 : Farm Cash Income .... 361.2 16.1 320.9 


Manufacturing ........ 959.0 7.7 325.1 = Manufacturing ........ 3,788 30.4 285.3 
Construction.......... 81.2 5.3 6634 ag - Construction ......... 5340 350 7118 

| : Giccctsneesss 1S © 1? Oe eee ee | GA ivesccsccncss SG” SR: 

de itsies. evoleilain ie Forestry ...........-. 4086 228 301.0 : | et Be aiscicncccn ae. Sa 


366,300 sq. mi. ae Power (Million Kwh) .. 4,195 8.3 115.8 a ww. Power (Million Kwh) . . 27,476 54.1 100.6 
ae wa aie be dana, ' pth z Largest City: Montreal. Capital: Quebec City 

; Sak To Vancouver: 3,358 rail miles, 3% days. : 
ap verre renee: 2) NEE ie Since 1945, $313.1 millions new investment in manufacturing | By Air, 12 hes, 50.mins, from Mentost Since 1945, $1,043.7 millions in new investment in manufac- 


industries . ae i a Be a : , turing industries. 


% of : : — SS % of 
$ Mill. national % increase N BR $ Mill. national § = %, increase 
total since 1938 . RES “\ total since 1938 
Production (Gross) .... 1,127 5.8 271.9 : : Production (Gross) ...... 424 2.2 270.3 
Personal Income ...... 879 7.1 222.0 “— Personal Income ....... 316 2.5 206.8 
Retail Sales .7....... 750 : 221.8 Retail Sales ........... 210 2.5 130.0 
Farm Cash Income .... 374.0 : 182.7 Se Farm Cash Income ...... 46.7 2.1 339.0 
Manufacturing ....... 372.0 328.1 N . Manufacturing ......... 231.5 19 295.1 
Construction ......... 134.9 ; 1,548.9 = : Construction ........... 34.6 2.2 378.4 
; ee ; Mining .........+-+5 173.2 : 497.2 C—O es TERING ccccccccccccoee TGS 0.9 71.1 
$4 ee | : 389.8 . — FOI cccccccscccccs "HS 6.7 269.8 
wae: : Power Milion Kwhl ... 856 7713 aa 2 Power (Million Kwh) .... 696 450.1 
Capital and Largest City: Edmonton Sey 


Largest City: Saint John. Capital: Fredericton 
Teo Montreal: 2,159 rail miles, 2, days. 


To Montreal: 562 rail miles, 25 hrs. 
By Air, 9 hrs. 20 mins. 


Since 1945, $100.2 millions new investment in manufacturing Se Oy Air, 4 brs. from Saint John | Since 1945, $76.5 millions in new investment in manufacturing 
industries N ical socal iam ts industries 


SON 


} NOVA SCOTIA 


» SASKATCHEWAN 
er % of & Be SS % of 
$ Mill. national °%/, increase “ $ Mill. national § %/, increase 
total since 1938 SS MA Qqy total since 1938 
Production (Gross) .... 950.2 49 326.1 s Production (Gross) ..... + 499 2.7 205.4 
ree Income ....... 827 «65 330.7 % S Sata | ey haga ativoed ae 188.5 
R Sacaainayee-deeaee 5.7 179.3 . : SO Retail Sales ........... 340 . 130.0 
Farm Cash Income ..... 415.8 18.6 361.0 od oe Ren ce Farm Cash Income ...... 39.6 127.6 
Manufacturing ........ 215.7 1.7 253.6 : POS ok cea URS Manufacturing ......... 247.6 i 230.6 
Consiruction ......... 27.6 1.8 594.5 A “\ aX a ae Construction ........... 35.6 ! 238.2 
Mining ........0000. » 50.9 4.1 552.6 Vacs ee Mining ... ence San ; 126.7 
oe Forestry ..........-. 10.1 0.6 248.3 ‘ oe DN cinccneesscese Mae 173.1 
See Power Million (Kwh) ... 898 18 85.2 ee Power (Million Kwh) .... 764 1.5 89.6 


’ 21,100 sq. mi. 

Capital and Largest City: Regina Sen. Capital and Largest City: Halifax 

Te Montreal: 1,714 rail miles, 2% days. . > To Montreal: 840 rail miles, 11/. doys. 
By Air, 7 hrs. 45 mins, RQ Since 1945, $49.1 millions new investment in manufacturing ~ By Air, 4 hrs. 15 mins, 


Since 1945, $56.4 million in new investment in manufacturing 
industries 


industries 


MANITOBA 


%- of 
$ Mill. national _% increase a 


total since 1938 $ Mill. national */, increase 


troduction (Gross) .... 912 47 252.7 Soar y 2% total §=— since 1938 
Personal Income ...... 712 5.7 194.2 — Production (Gross) .... 56.0 0.3 291.6 
Retail Sales .......... 600 6.6 183.0 mos: Personal Income ...... 52 0.4 188.9 
Farm Cash Income ..... 196.3 8.8 212.6 Retail Sules sieve” On 0.4 130.0 
Manufacturing ........ 474.7 3.8 260.2 : Pe . Farm Cash Income .... 22.1 1.0 333.3 
Construction ......... 68.0 1,011.8 CRAG ee : Manufacturing 18.1 0.1 402.8 
PE Saxpenssoveers.! ae ; 65.1 Re ra Sa CS Construction ......... 2.7 0.2 49.6 


TO i iccwacecnnce: a0 313.7 rh aoe PE en vanscaves be 0.1 183.3 
pi ahs tetas vat way abn Power (Million Kwh) ... 2,453 ; 81.6 «eh pre Miata moan : Power (Million Kwh) ... 21 ‘a 271.9 


2,200 sq. mi. 
Capital ond Largest City: Winnipeg 


Capital ond Largest City: Charlottetown 
To Montreal: 1,359 rail miles, 11% deys. To Montreal: 777 rail miles, 25 hrs. 


By Air 5 hes. 40 mins. | 4 Since 1945, $82.9 millions new investment in manufacturing : By Air, 4 brs. 


: Since 1945 $2.6 millions in new investment in manufacturing 
‘ one industries 


industries 


ONTARIO 


‘/ of 

$ Mill. national ~=- &,_increase 

total since 1938 Statistics comparable to those quoted for other 
Production (Gross) .... 8,307 42.9 245.3 & Ba provinces are not available since Newfoundland 
Personal Income ...... 4,898 38.5 191.9 a . eS did not enter into confederation until 1948. The 
Retoil Soles .......... 3,500 38.7 149.7 ae following fall net values) are the only production 
Farm Cash Income .... 6794 304 2150 ‘ ee at Ge eeny Sones 
Manufacturing ........ 6,104 48.9 256.5 a 
Construction ......... 597.2 39.1 707.2 PORUNY “sein'e osccuie ine : $38.7 mill. 
Mining ......e000+6. 437.1 35.6, 98.9 ~. ¥ eer ini 
Foresity .........0-. 4528 252 3109 ae ie ee 11, PR <n 
Power (Million Kwh) i 13,437 26.5 80.7 s x ps 9 SED ussbocebsbeseoscivneees $8.2 mill. 


Pop.: 4,562,354 UP 20.5% since. 1941 Pop.: 357,762 UP 11.2% since 1945 


412,600 sq. mi. | He ———(154,000 aq. mu. — Manufactures .........2eseceeeeeeeeee $32.9 mill. 
tc deed econ ate. Since 1945, $1,747.7 millions new investment in manufacturing nS : To pastes Diabesunn 3 doys; : Newfoundland is also.an important fish exporter. Total 
By Air 1 he. 40 mins. industries ie by air, 11% hours s value of exports in 1950, $30 millions. 


. 


Bet a igh ie nin ie op Ta 
RSE RO a a a ee a ee 


Figures are for 1950 except Mining (1951), Personal Income (1949), New Seeman 1951. Population, 1951 census. 
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~The Growth Record in Manufacturing 


Volume of Output Has Nearly Doubled Since 1939; No. of Plants Up 33% 


tional income in Canada 

today comes from her 
manufacturing industries. 
These have shown tremendous 
growth since 1939, when man- 
ufacturing contributed every 
fourth dollar of national in- 
come. 

Volume of investment in 
these industries has increased 
by morc than two and one half 
times since 1939, volume of 
production has nearly doubled 
and the number of manufac- 
turing plants has increased by 
about one third. 

Here’s how this growth has 
been shared by principal in- 
dustry groupings: 


By tina third dollar of na- 


Food and Beverage Indus- 
try: The largest manufacturing 
group in terms of employment 
(over 170,000 in 1950) and 
gross value of production ($3,- 
000 millions in 1950), this in- 
dustry operates some 8,600 
plants and comprises seven 
major sectors: meat products; 
dairy products; grain mill pro- 
ducts; bakery products; bever- 
ages; and miscellaneous foods. 


In net values, the food 
group contributes 15° of total 
manufacturing output. 


In the early postwar years, 
an exporter of up to 25% of 
output, this group more re- 
cently has had to rely to a 
greater extent on the domestic 
market (1950 exports were 
only 13° of output). 

In employment and volume 
of production activity in the 
industry has risen by over 
50°, since 1939. 

Capital expenditures aver- 
aged $76 millions a year in the 


~Postwar Record In New Industries 2%" 


Indeottry 


Food ond Beverages 


Rubber, leather, Tobacco and their products ....+ 39 3.8 


Primory Textiles and their products 
Clothing 

Wood and its Products 

Pulp and Paper ond Products 


Conpon es Commencing 
Operations * 


he 


Number Per cont 


9.7 


67 6.5 


Printing, Publishing ond Allied Industries 


tron ‘ond Steel and Products 
Transportation Equipment 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products 
Apporotus and Supplies .... 


Non Metallic Mineral Products includ 


of Petroleum and Coal 
Chemicals and their Products 
Miscellaneous 


including Electrical 


ing Products 


* From January 1, 1946 to November 1, 1950. 


postwar period; repair and 
maintenance expenditures, $39 
millions. 

Some 100 new firms which 
have started up since 1946 
have created some 2,500 new 
jobs. They ranged from a 
$3,000 cheese factory in On- 
tario to a more than $2 million 
biscuit manufacturing plant in 
Toronto. Large projects for 
meat packing plants were 
undertaken in Alberta and 
British Columbia, in dairying 
in Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia and for a biscuit factory 
in New Bruswick. 


Rubber, Leather, 
and Their Products: 
tobacco and rubber 
each contributed 32% 
leather the remaining 36°, to 
total value of production. In 
the postwar period, however, 


Tobacco 
Prewar, 
groups 

and 


your passport to 
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Authoritative 


reference 


books 


compiled by TheFinancial Post 


BUSINESS YEAR BOOK—You'll get thousands of facts 


here on Canada's markets 


— provinces, cities and 


towns. Useful to you particularly if you wish to do busi- 
ness in Canada. Covers population and racial extrac- 
tion, taxable income, transportation, householders and 


equipment, power costs, chi 


ef industries, etc., plus a 


review of the nation's business. 


Immediate delivery 


— $3 - postpaid 


SURVEY OF O1LS—Gives you specific investment infor- 
mation on Canada's expanding oil and gas companies; 
their directors, dividend history, earnings, capitalization, 


financial status. 


Includes property location and acre- 


ages, production performance, map section and high 


and low of stocks for five yea 


rs 


Ready February 25 — $2 postpaid 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRIALS—Your key to detailed invest- 
ment information on some 1,600 Canadian companies, 


including banks, public utili 
ment and merchandising com 
condensed balance sheets a 


ties, transportation, inveét- 
panies. Names of directors, 
nd earnings statements for 


three years, dividends, transfer agents and yearly price- 
range of stocks for eight years are included. 


Ready June 26 


— $3 postpaid 


SURVEY OF MINES—Used the world over as an invest- 
ment guide on Canada's mines, both producers and 
those being developed. Among the invaluable informa- 
tion you'll find are reports on production, ore reserves, 


dividends, management personnel. 


Includes maps of 


main mineral areas and the yearly price-range of stocks 


for eight years. 


Immediate delivery — $3 postpaid 


DIRECTORY OF DIRECTORS 
policy in Canadian business 
cally, with titles, office and 
business connections. 


— Directors who decide 
are listed here alphabeti- 
home addresses, and other 


No other directory in Canada 


will provide you with this exclusive listing. 


Immediate delivery 


— $10 postpaid 


Order your copies today. Payment may be made in Ster- 


ling London 


to our of fice 


: Maclean-Hunter Limited, 


Wellington House, 125 Strand, Loudon W.C.2, England. 
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«.. BUSINESS YEAR BOOK, 1951 
SURVEY OF O1LS, 1952 
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rubber has assumed the 
dominating position with 50°. 

This group operated about 
900 plants in 1950, employing 
some 65,000 people, producing 
a total gross value of output of 
$744 millions and contributing 
about 5.9% to the total net 
value of manufacturing pro- 
duction. 


Total investment has aver- 
aged some $12 millions a year 
since 1946; with another $10 
millions a year going to repair 
and maintenance. 

Investment in the rubber 
industries has been as signifi- 
cant a factor as the other two 
sectors put together, totaling 
some $35.8 millions 1946-50. 

Modernization and expan- 
sion of existing plant facilities 
by firms producing rubber 
tires and tubes and parts and 
accessories for motor vehicles 
are mainly responsible for the 
large postwar capital outlay. 
As with tobacco, these postwar 
investments have been typic- 
ally large-scale. 

Concentrated in Ontario and 
Quebec, these have included 
a $1 milion expansion by a 
Quebec tobacco manufacturer; 
a $2 million expansion by an 
Ontario manufacturer of tires 
and tubes. 

Investments by the leather 
group however, have been 
typified by relatively small 
individual outlays spread 
throughout the country. 


Primary Textiles and Their 
Products: Net value of output 
of the industry (carried on in 
some 900 establishments em- 
ploying 78,000 men and wo- 
men) totaled more than $300 
millions in 1950—or about 5% 
of total net value of all manu- 
facturing. 

Expansion, modernization 
and re-equipment and the 
entry of a number of new 
firms resulted in an average 
yearly investment of $32 mil- 
lions in the period 1946-50 
with a maintenance outlay of 
some $19 millions. 

Great emphasis has been 
placed on the most up-to-date 
and efficient equipment so that 
three out of every four dollars 
have gone into new machinery. 
Investment outlays in the 
primary industry have in- 
cluded large sums spent by 
producers of synthetic mater- 
ials. Two manufacturers each 
invested over $2 millions .in 
every postwar year, the annual 
outlay on one such establish- 
ment reaching $7 millions in 
one single year. 

While the bulk of the in- 
vestment was made in Ontario 
and Quebec, important projects 
have also been undertaken in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia. 

(The textile industries are 
dealt with more fully in an 
article on page 16.) 


Clothing: A few large firms 
operating in Quebec and On- 
tario, a smaller group operat- 
ing in Winnipeg and a large 
number of small-scale estab- 
lishments across the country 
make up this group which has 
shown particularly rapid 
growth in recent years. 

In 1950 over 3,000 factories 
employing about 114,000 per- 
sons had a total gross produc- 
tion of $690 millions ($337 
millions net or 6% of all 
manufacturing). 

Number of establishments 
rose by about two-thirds in the 
period 1939-50. 

Since the war, an average 
of $19 millions a year has been 
spent on new construction, 
machinery, repair and maif- 
tenance. 


Wood and its Products: 
Covering saw and planing 
mills, furniture factories, and 
manufacturers of wood pro- 
ducts like boxes, etc. This in- 
dustry is spread over some 
12,000 establishments, employ- 


ing 124,000 persons, producing J 


Tea’ Employment 
i» 1950 
Per cont 
6.1 
2.8 
5.1 


_— 


Mumber 


COUPON RINE OME, 


He 


Treppreeennpeeeprrpernengee ery 


over $1,000 millions annually, 
two thirds for the domestic 
market. 

In postwar years, the heavy 
demand for lumber brought on 
by construction has encouraged 
more to enter the field. 

Capital expenditures aver- 
aged $26 millions, repair and 
maintenance $22 millions in 
postwar years, much for de- 


* velopment of new methods and 


processes. Plywood and veneer 
processes have become in- 
creasingly popular, and ree 
quire substantial investments. 


Pulp and Paper and their 
Products: This includes the 
production of wood pulp, paper 
boxes, bags, newsprint, and 
other products like wallboard 
etc. About 80,000 Canadians 
are employed -in some 500 
establishments. About 55,000 
are employed by the 125 pulp 
and paper mills. 

Production in 
$1,179 millions, 
port mostly to 
States. Over 90°; 
newsprint is exported .(see 
separate story on pulp and 
paper industry, page 9). Im- 
ports are small, but in some 
lines such as wallboard, etc., 
are important. 

Since the end of the war, the 
industry has grown rapidly, 
employing about twice as 
many as in 1939, doubling pro- 
duction in volume terms and 
increasing value of output by 
four times. 

Modernization of plant and 
equipment has paced the ex- 
pansion of newsprint produc- 
tion, with new plants as well. 
In 1950, four new pulp mills 
and several paper converting 
plants were being built. 

Capital outlay has been 
averaging $76 millions an- 
nually since the war, and re- 
pair and maintenance $50 
millions. Large-scale outlays 
are typical, particularly in 
wood pulp and newsprint seg- 
ments, running from $4 mil- 
lions for a single mill. Projects 
have been undertaken in New 
Brunswick, Ontario, British 
Columbia and Quebec. 


1950 grossed 
60°. for ex- 
the United 
of Canadian 


Printing, Publishing and Al- 
lied Industries: There are 2.500 
establishments employing 60.- 
000 persons. Output is $350 
millions annually, almost en- 
tirely for domestic consump- 
tion. The industry has had a 
slow growth since 1939, the 
number of establishments in- 
creasing by 10°62, employment 
by 50°. 

Annual postwar investment 
has run at $16 millions, repair 
and maintenance at $7 mil- 
lions, mostly by newspaper and 
magazine publishers. 


Iron and Steel and Products: 
This is one of the most im- 
portant Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries ranking with 
animal and vegetable food 
industries as one of the two 
largest fields of manufacturing. 
Included are blast furnaces, 
open hearths, rolling mills, and 
the manufacture of commodi- 
ties from iron and steel, like 
machinery, boilers, tools, cas- 
tings, sheet metal, wire etc. 

Four basic iron and steel 
producers together account for 
over 80% of steel ingot output. 
There’ are about a dozen 
smaller steel companies. Most 
of the industry is in Ontario, 
with one large company in 
Nova Scotia. Manufacturers of 
secondary steel products oper- 
ate some 2,400 establishments 
across the country, with the 
major concentration in On- 
tario and Quebec. 

Altogether, iron and _ steel 
producers and steel products 
manufacturers had an output 
of $1,500 millions in 1950, and 
employed 161,000 persons. 

The Canadian iron and steel 
industry supplies two thirds of 
total domestic requirements. 
Imports of steel commodities 
are important, such as large 
structural steel sections, steel 


Pipe material, sheet, plate, 
heavy gauge strip, wire etc. 
Significant too are imports of 
machinery and equipment for 
farms, mines, textiles, manu- 
facturing etc. Exports are 
significant, but are over- 
shadowed by imports. 

Growth has been more rapid 
than most’ other manufactur- 
ing industries. Since the war, 
expenditures on new construc- 
tion, machinery and equip- 
ment have averaged $51 mil- 
lions annually, about five times 
the prewar spending. There 
have been 106 new medium 
and large-sized firms to enter 
the field between 1946 and 
1950. New commodities are 
now produced; tool steels, 
Stainless steel sheet, castings, 
cold-rolled steel strip and tin- 
plate, noiseless typewriters, 
diesel engines, tools, etc. 

The largest postwar ex- 
pansion programs have been 
by the producers of primary 
iron and steel, individual pro- 
jects up to $10 millions an- 
nually. In iron and steel pro- 
ducts fields, there’s a new 
foundry in New Brunswick, a 
marine engine works in Nova 
Scotia, a machine needle plant 
in Quebec, kitchenware plant 
expansion “in Ontario and 
foundries in Manitoba and 
British Columbia. 


Transportation Equipment: 
The field includes shipbuilding 
and repairs,, motor vehicles, 
railway rolling stock, aircraft 
and a miscellaneous group 
making bicycles, baby car- 
riages, etc. Motor vehicles is 
the most important, accounting 
for two fifths of the total out- 
put, making Canada the third 
largest motor vehicle producer 
in the world, surpassed only by 
U. S. and U. K. Canada 
the world’s largest importer 
of automotive equipment and 
the third largest exporter. 


is also 


Transportation equipment 
employs over 100,000 persons 
in 600 plants and yards, pro- 
ducing equipment worth $1,200 
millions. In peacetime, about 
(Continued on page 19) 
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FOUNDATION 


The modern Sales and Service headquarters for Toronto District 
of the Canadian General Electric Company Limited combines 
warehouse and offices. The building was designed and built 
by the Foundation Company of Canada Limited, working ir 
conjunction with J. Herbert Smith, M.Sec., and other C.G.E. 
officials. 


3 The Foundation Companies are recognized builders for Canadian 


industry .. . with more than forty years experience in al! phases 
of construction. 


Do as so many other internationally-known industrial organiza- 
tions have done. Consult Us First. Give yourself the advantage ° 
of our complete construction service. 
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Policy Is Selective One 


ada for 1951 was the 

highest since 1913. Nearly 
190,000 new citizens entered 
the country, the great majority 
of them frem_ continental 
Europe. For the full census 
decade, 1941-51, Canada ab- 
sorbed more than half a mil- 
ion newcomers. 


[ete tor 10 into Can- 


Canada’s immigration policy 
today is a selective one, geared 
to current economic conditions. 
Thus, certain industries which 
were (and in some cases still 
are) gravely short of man- 
power gained greatly from 
1951’s immigration. 


This is especially true of 
mining, lumbering, agriculture 
and construction, It is also true 
of some lines of manufacturing 
where highly skilled labor has 
been extremely scarce. 


With no great blocks of good 
agricultural land waiting the 
plow and the plowman, as was 
the case at the beginning of 
the century, absorbing im- 
migration is not the simple 
problem it once was. It takes 
more time, more care to fit 
immigrants into the largely 
industrial economy Canada en- 
joys today. 


Canada Needs People 


Since the war, however, and 
especially in the last 18 months 
it has been demonstrated that 
Canada can handle a substan- 
tial flow of new people. It has 
also been demonstrated that 
Canada needs and will benefit 
from such a flow. 


Back of present immigration 
policies is the argument that 
more suitable people from 
across the Atlantic will give 
Canada a greater domestic 
market for the products she is 
finding it more difficult to ex- 
port to Britain and Continental 
Europe; more people with 
more skills and ideas will help 
Canada develop resources and 
so provide Canadians with a 
higher standard of living; more 
people are needed to support 


the very high burden of over- 
head in a country where dis- 
tances are vast and transporta- 
tion, defense and _ similar 
national costs are necessarily 
heavy. 


Within Canada the need for 
immigration is widely recog- 
nized despite some fears about 
the volume of immigration re- 
cently expressed in some trade 
union circles. 


One powerful factor in cure 
rent immigration plans is the 
heavy emphasis on defense, 
With these heavy demands al- 
ready superimposed on an 
economy already expanding at 
such a great rate, shortages of 
labor inevitably have devel- 
oped—not in an over-all sense, 
it must be emphasized, but in 
certain sectors. 


What are the factors govern- 
ing Canada’s absorptive capac- 
ity? They can be summed up 
as follows: 


One of these factors is the 
development of natural re- 
sources. Recent discoveries of 
such resources as oil, iron ore, 
titanium and uranium have 
led to considerable industrial 
expansion. 


There has been an acceler- 
ated development of hydro- 
electric power, base metals 
and timber resources. All of 
these developments increase 
Canada’s ability to sustain a 
growing population. 


Technical Progress 


Part of this growth in the 
discovery and use of natural 
resources is due to a second 
factor, the rate of technological 
progress, which has made it 
possible to use these resources 
more intensively or to take 
advantage of those not prev- 
iously developed. 


New industries have grown 
out of the invention of syn- 
thetic materials, and progress 
in the field of atomic energy 
holds; out the promise of a new 
source of power, 


¥ 
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Another factor is the 
strength of Canada’s external 
markets. Events over which 
Canada has no control can alter 
the picture, but at present her 
position is favorable since 
many important export com- 
modities are basic to the de- 
fense programs of the western 
nations. 


The present employment 
level, and the expected future 
level, must also be taken into 
consideration. It appears prob- 
able that the present high 
levels of employment will be 
maintained for at least the 
next few years. The investment 
level is high and export mar- 
kets are firm, while the coun- 
try is committed to large 
defense expenditures over the 
next two or three years. 


While a full breakdown of 


. 
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1951 immigration by country 
of origin is not yet available 
it is apparent that the British 
total will be not much above 
30,000 while Germany heads 
the list of countries on the 
Continent with an estimated 
25,000. There were also large 
proportions from Italy and the 
Netherlands, 


Figures for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1951 are 
given in the panel adjoining. 


Quite apart from the Federal 
Government’s immigration 
scheme, most of the provinces 
are also active in seeking new 
citizens. 


Here are the various plans 
and provincial needs: 


Ontario: The Provincial 
Government with its previous 
immigration experience (30,- 
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Where Canada’s New Citizens 
Came From, 1950, 1951 


Year Ended Yeor Ended 
Mar. 31,1950 Mar. 31, 1951 


No. “ No. % 
UK. .. 19,198 22.2 15,429 18.1 
US. .. 74660 89 8,008 9.4 
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1951 Biggest Immigration Year Since 1913 


Nearly 200,000 New Citizens; 
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Year Ended Year Ended 
Mar. 31,1950 Mar. 31, 1951 
No. % No. * 
Other Races 
Chinése 1,028 
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2,178 


| Czecho- 


North Evropean Races 
Belgian 642 
Danish 872 
Dutch 8,372 
Finnish 243 
French 970 1,845 
German 4,807 7,467 
Icelandic 17 10 
291 
214 
543 


567 
1,193 
9,514 

615 


Norwegian 313 
Swedish 148 
Swiss 278 


Total 16,662 


19.3 22,279 26.1 


Where They Went 


Ontario 


British Columbia 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Newfoundland 
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000 were brought out by air 
from Britain, 1947 to 1948) has 
worked out a new plan in co- 
operation with industry. 


The province is taking all 
requests from Ontario indus- 
tries for labor orders which 
cannot be filled by the Na- 
tional Employment Service. 
These requirements are then 
publicized in U. K., through 
Ontario House in London and 
branch offices. 


Alberta: Since 1948 the 
province has been promoting 
immigration of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor from U. K. 


Manitoba: Most planned im- 
migration here is for agricul- 
tural workers, including some 
400 workers from DP Camps 
(for sugar beet cultivation,) 
mostly of Polish, Ukrainian, 


| Magyor 


| Other 


slovak. 1,944 
Esthonian 2,335 
Greek 662 
Hebrew 3,925 
lralian 7,230 


1,755 
2,870 
1,319 
2,974 
9,765 


tnsaninene 


| Yugo- 


Slavian 1,298 
Lettish 2,547 
Lithvonion 1,702 
1,544 
Polish 10,884 
Ukrainian 5,865 
1,938 

Total 42,902 
Grand 

Total 86,422 


1,298 
1,806 

888 
1,956 
v,535 
3,559 
2,737 


49.6 39,640 


100 65,356 


Herne ounce need 


What They Do 


Adult Males 


Farming class 

Skilled workers 
Unskilled & semi-skilled . 
Trading class 

Mining class 
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Hungarian and Yugo-Slav or- 
igin. 

Quebec: Among metal- 
working industries there has 
been some immigration of 
technical personnel with in- 
creasing demands for skilled 
labor. 


Nova Scotia: The province 
has been placing farm worker 
immigrants from U.K., Nether- 
lands, Scandinavia, Poland, 
Latvia, Estonia and Germany. 


Selected immigrants who 
spend two full years in the 
province may be granted a 3% 
loan for up to two-thirds of the 
purchase price of a farm and 
up to one half the cost of stock 
and equipment. 


New Brunswick: Immigrant 
needs are primarily agricul- 
tural, 
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Manufacturing Output 
Nearly Double 1939 


(Continued from page 18) 


200,000 passenger cars, 120,000 
trucks, and 1,000 buses and 
commercial vehicles are built; 
about 500 locomotives and 15,- 
000 freight cars: 500,000 gross 
tons of ocean shipping, 100,000 
tons of lake shipping. The air- 
craft industry produced 16,000 
planes worth $400 millions 
during World War II. 

Production in 1950 was three 
times the volume of 1939, five 
times more in value. 


Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Products including Electrical 
Apparatus and Supplies: This 
group is composed of two 
major industries, the electrical 
apparatus and supplies indus- 
try and other non - ferrous 
metal products industries, in- 
ciuding smelting and refining. 
The former includes radios, 
refrigerators, etc. and the lat- 
ter, the smelting and refining 
of non-ferrous metals and pro- 
duction of commodities made 
from them, like aluminum, 
copper, brass products, etc. The 
output of electrical apparatus 
and supplies equals about two 
thirds the value of production 
of the group. 

There are 900 plants em- 
ploying 100,000 persons, pro- 
ducing $1,800 millions of pro- 
ducts. Much of it went abroad; 
85% of aluminum output, 69% 
of copper, 81% of lead and 
88% of zinc. 

There has been great expan- 
sion, due to the demand for 
non-ferrous metals, and to de- 
velopment of new techniques. 
Employment in the field in 
1950 was double that of 1939. 
Rapid growth was during war 
years, with consolidation in 
peacetime. Average annual ex- 
penditures from 1946 to 1950 
for new investment reached 
$35 millions and for repair and 
maintenance $37 millions. 

Large outlays have been in 
concerns producing heavy 
electrical machinery for manu- 
facturing and power plants, 
and for those producing tele- 
phone and radio equipment. 
In non-ferrous metals, most of 
the investment has been con- 
centrated in their primary 


stages of production, with out- 
lays of over $1 million each 
being made on plants in Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia. 

Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products Industry, including 
Products of Petroleum and 
Coal: This includes manufac- 
turers of asbestos products, 
cement, clay products, glass 
and products, lime and gypsum 
products, stone and concrete 
products, petroleum refining 
and products, coke and gas 
products, asphalt paving, roof- 
ing materials, etc. 

There are over 1,100 plants 
producing $900 millions worth 
of commodities annually, em- 
ploying 45,000 persons. Pro- 
ducers met about three quar- 
ters of domestic requirements, 
the rest coming mostly from 
the United States. 

The industry has grown sub- 
stantially in the last 10 years. 
New investment averages $47 
millions annually, mainten- 
ance and repair $26 millions. 
Petroleum and coal products 
were the most important ele- 
ments in the expansion. 

Chemicals and their Pro- 
ducts: This grouping includes 
manufacture of industrial and 
fine chemicals, chemicals for 
synthetic rubber industry, 
fertilizers, soaps, insecticides, 
dyes, etc. 

There are 1,000 plants, 200 
which manufacture basic in- 
dustrial and fine chemicals. 
About 40,000 persons in the 
industries, produce $600 mil- 
lions worth of goods annually. 
The chemical industry supplies 
three quarters of domestic 
needs, the rest coming mainly 
from the United States. For- 
eign markets take 17% of Ca- 
nadian output. 

The industry grew rapldly 
during the war, with consoli- 
dation of gains in the post- 
war period, then further 
expansion. 

Postwar capital expendi- 
tures averaged $33 millions 
annually, repair and mainten- 
ance $19 millions. Soap, plas- 
tics, industrial chemicals and 
fertilizers have all shared sub- 
stantially in the investment. 
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Opening The Great Lakes To Ocean Shipp 


Canada Decides To ‘Go It Alone’ On Immense St. Lawrence Project 


. OR 81 years now—years 
of unabashed promises, 
hopes and stalling—far- 

seeing men on both sides of 

the Canadian-U. S. border 
have been pressing for a giant 
co-operative St. Lawrence 
project which would open up 
that great waterway to bring 
ocean shipping to the heart of 
the continent and unleash for 
the industrial areas of Ontario, 

Quebee and New York new 

sources of hydro power. 


This year, as things now 
stand, work is to start, for the 
Canadian Government last 
year served notice on U. S. 
that she will undertake this 
$450-million project alone, 
having failed, in face of pow- 
erful anti-seaway interests in 
U. S., to persuade Congress to 
sanction U. S. co-operation. 


So great is the project that 
it bears no comparisons. As an 
inland waterway, in length 
alone, it is as great as the dis- 
tance from London to Baghdad. 
Some appreciation of what it 
will mean to commerce can 
be imagined if one were to 
join the Rhine and Danube 
rivers and open them to 
ocean-going vessels able to 
carry cargoes from the indus- 
tries in Europe's hinterland. 


Defense Needs 


Already the Welland Canal 
on the St, Lawrence River has 
more freight tonnage pass 
through it than through the 
Suez, Panama and Kiel canals 
combined. This will probably 
be more than doubled when 
open to ocean-going vessels. 

Defense needs, development 
ot transportation routes, the 
power needs of a booming in- 
dustrial economy and the im- 
plications of new supply routes 
in the event of war are some 
of the more pressing and par- 
ticular reasons why the Cana- 
dian Government has pressed 
for an early start on this 
project. 


Here are the highlights of 
the project: 


(1) A three-pronged hydro 
power plan capable of giving 
the cheapest accessible electric 
power in the world to three of 
the greatest industrial areas 
on the continent: New York, 
Ontario and Quebec. Each 
would get something over one 
million hp of electrical energy, 
capable of delivering to each 
area at least 6,000 million kwh 
annually at very low cost — 
about $200 millions to each 
area. 


(2) A 27-ft. 
seaway channel. 
The estimated $800 million 


cost of the project can be 
broken down as follows: 


all-Canadian 


—$220 millions to be paid 
by Ontario’s power commis- 
sion for its share of the 
power. 


~-$220 millions by what- 
ever power authority is 
designated by Washington to 


or 


develop power on the U.S. 
side. 


—$100 millions to be spent 
by the U. S. for deepening 
channels in the Great Lakes, 
etc. 


—$270 millions for Otta- 
wa's share of completing the 
necessary 27-ft. channel 
through to Montreal. 


To pay for the gigantic con- 
struction -program the Cana- 
dian Government has an- 
nounced its intention of bor- 
rowing up to $300 millions. 


Cost of the seaway, now 
estimated at nearly $250 mil- 
lions, will be liquidated in 50 
years by tolls charged shipping 
using the giant canal and 
waterway system. 


Because of its immense size 
the project, covering a 2,000- 
mile waterway, breaks down 
into several natural sections, 
each with its own special en- 
gineering problems: 


1. Lachine section (lying 
west of Montreal for 24 
miles): The proposed power 
development here fotals 1.2 
million hp which would be- 
long wholly to Canada. Pres- 
ent locks, only 14-ft. deep, will 
have to be entirely rebuilt and 
will be required to overcome 
a difference in level of 50 feet. 


2. Soulanges section (con- 
tinuing west for 18 miles): 
Development of power is al- 
ready under way at the Beau- 
harnois plant of the Quebec 
Power Commission. Total 
power installation at this point 
is now between 700,000 hp and 
800,000 hp with works now 
under way to increase this to 
1.4 million hp within the next 
three years. 


When this development was 
approved by Canada, provision 
was made for future installa- 
tion of works necessary for 
deep-water navigation to fit 
into the over-all seaway plan. 
The main works required here 
will be construction of two 
twin-locks in flight. 


3. International Rapids sec- 
tion (47 miles long): Major 
works required here include 
two dams, a powerhouse (2.2 
million hp) and three locks 
including considerable channel 
excavation. Under joint Cana- 
dian-U. S. seaway plan the 
navigation works would have 
been on the U. S. side. They 
will naw be located on the 
Canadian side. 


4. Above Lake Ontario: 
Canada has already built the 
Welland Ship Canal to a depth 
of 25 feet at a cost of $132 
millions. This was built be- 
tween 1912 and 1932. Per- 
manent structures are con- 
constructed to a depth of 30 
ft. and completion by Canada 
to a depth of 27 ft. would cost 
an estimated $1.5 millions. 


The United States has spent 
$31 millions to deepen its 
channels in the upper lakes 
chiefly at the St. Mary’s River 
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outlet of Lake Superior where 
the McArthur Lock has a 31l- 
ft. depth un the sills and pres- 
ent navigation channels are 25 
ft. downbound and 21 ft. up- 
bound. 


Based on an accelerated con- 
struction schedule designed to 
ccmplete the total project in 
five years, it is estimated that 
it would require an approxi- 
mate 15,000 men to do the job. 

Huge quantities of critical 
materials will be involved: 
Reinforcing steel, tons 70,000 
Structural steel, tons 108,000 
Copper, tons 4,400 
Cement, bbl. ....... 7,630,000 
Lumber, mbm 118,700 


Power Urgency 


What will the seaway mean 
to Canada? First, more power: 


Examination of the power 
picture in the areas affected 
gives a ready picture of the 
urgency of early development 
for needs in this direction 
alone. 


As a result of rapid postwar 
expansion of industry in Can- 
ada, together with a constant- 
ly rising consumption of do- 
mestic power, Ontario has been 
faced with several power 
crises with new construction 
barely enough to keep up with 
increase in demand. 

This soaring demand has 
caused a complete revision in 
the timetable by which On- 
tario Hydro had planned to 
use and distribute power from 
its present two million hp con- 
struction program and from 
projected expansion at Niagara 
Falls. 

From the end of World War 
II to Dec. 31, 1950, a total new 
generation of 507,000 hp had 
been placed in operation. in 
Ontario. The continuing pro- 
gram to 1955 will add a fur- 
ther 1.1 million hp—a program 
which, up to a year ago would, 
it was believed, cover antici- 
pated needs right through to 
1960. 


Must Supply By °56 


It is now seen that this esti- 
mate fell considerably short. 
In order to have an adequate 
supply .of cheap power for 
Ontario, initial deliveries of 
power from the St. Lawrence 
River projects must be avail- 
able by 1956. The alternative 
to this development is steam- 
generated power, which would 
require imports of $26 millions 
‘of coal a year and result in a 
coubling of power costs to the 
consumer. 


For comparison basis, the 1.1 
million hp Ontario will receive 
from the St. Lawrence project 
is the equivalent of the hp 
used in 1950 by industrial and 
domestic consumers in Toronto 
and 12 other Ontario cities: 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Windsor, 
London, Kitchener, Niagara 
Falls, Brantford, Oshawa, 
Peterborough, St. Catharines, 
Welland and Galt. 


In Quebec, huge expansion 
by new and established indus- 
tries has meant a steadily in- 
creasing demand for power 
that must be fulfilled. In this 
province there are the alterna- 
tives of tne Ottawa River and 
Beauharnois, both of which are 
being harnessed. Only the St. 
Lawrence project can meet the 
new demands without carry- 
ing power hundreds of miles 
from possible hinterland 
projects. 


New York State is in a simi- 
lar position to-Ontario, with 
steam power as the only 
alternative source of power. 


As a new supply route the 
Seaway will enable Canada 
ta get maximum advantage 


out of its huge Labrador iron 
ore deposits, new-found wealth 
of the western oil fields, 
wheat, base metals and hosts 
of other raw materials and 
manufactured goods which 


ting the Seaway |; 
Canada exports. 


pleted if Canada 


a 


Biggest factor—the iron ore 
and other mineral potentiali- 
ties of the Labrador and Que- 
bec area—point up the urgent 
need and desirability of get- 


and consolidate exploration 
and development of this area's 
rich resources and develop 
new industries from them. 

A firm market is assured 
for at least 50% of the annual 
production of the iron-ore 
mines. But only a very small 
tonnage vf this ore can move 
economically through the 
present canal system. 

The iron ore is not expected 
to start moving until 1954, a 
few years before the finish of 
the seaway. Until that time 
shippers will have to resort to 
expensive transshipping by 
rail from Atlantic ports. 


Strategic Factor 

Finally the strategic im- 
portance of the Seaway as a 
further addition to transporta- 
tion arteries will be invalu- 
able in times of war—easier to 
protect and able to carry more 
bulk cargoes than rail or road 
with greater economy. 

It would also be a channel 
which would open up safe in- 
land shipbuilding facilities for 
construction of war vessels in 
time of emergency. 

Now as the final legal steps 
are taken* to launch an 81- 
year-old vision, Canadians feel 
1952 will mark a turning point 
in the history of North 
America, 


yroject com- 
is to speed 


THE GREAT NEW CANADIAN 


INDUSTRIAL 
Vryvince 


CANADA 


INVESTIGATE 
ALBERTA 
BEFORE YOU 
MAKE 

A MOVE 


Here's history in the making! From an 
economy based mainly on agriculture, 
Alberta is rapidly becoming an indus- 
trial empire. This phenomenon is due 
to vast and varied natural resources 

95 per cent of Canada's oil from 
over 2700 wells .. . clean, economical 
natural gas for industrial power and 
heat . .. coal in abundance . . . great 
tracts of timber... electric and water 
power . and raw materials for 
manufacture of petro chemicals, 
petroleum products, plastics, deter- 
gents and synthetic textiles. 
Alberta's opportunities are backed 
by a model record of industrial har- 
mony through co-operation of busi- 
ness, labor and government. The Province has 
become an example where private enterprise is 
welcomed and individual rights are protected. 
Ask for detailed information on Alberta's indus- 
trial opportunities . . . locations in good geo- 
graphical positions . . . specific raw materials... 
water, fuel and modern transportation facilities. 
With these outstanding advantages Alberta is 
ready to serve you. 

Address Inquiries To 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 
LEGISLATIVE BUILDINGS, EDMONTON 
RICHARD MARTLAND, Director 
Inquiries from the United Kingdom and Europe may be 
directed to: 
R. A. McMULLEN, Agent General, Alberts House, 
37 Hill Street, London, W.I, England 


Ked Deer 


Heart of a rich mixed farming district . . . site of 
a milk condensing plant, a seed cleaning plant 
and various other manufacturing industries. 
Location is about midway between Calgary and 
Edmonton . . . on the north-south highway and 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways. Natural gas, electric power, water and 
sewer facilities available. 


INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
M. M. CUNNINGHAM, Red Deer 


Drumheller 


Locations with trackage, electric power and 
natural gas, ample water supply and coal in abun- 
dance are available at Drumheller. The city lies 85 
miles northeast of Calgary . . . is served by the 
Calgary-Saskatoon and the Calgary-Edmonton 
lines of the C.N.R., and the Calgary-Kneehill- 
Rosemary line of the C.P.R. Local resources in- 
clude coal, oil, bentonite, sand and gravel, clays 
and products of the surrounding mixed farming 


area. 
INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
J. L. KERGAN, Drumheller 


DCRR Tea By nn 


There's action in Alberta! With the 

spectacular development of a steadily 

increasing supply of vital natural re- 

sources ... plus an abundance of low 

cost fuel... Alberta is the scene of 

phenomenal growth and_ industrial 
expansion. 
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“The Gas City of the West" where natural gas 
was first discovered in 1883. With vast reserves of 
this cleanest and cheapest of all fuels, Medicine 
Hat is one of the busiest Manufacturing cities in 
Canada in proportion to population. Located on 
the South Saskatchewan River, the main line of 
the C.P.R., and served daily by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines, it is recognized as one of the leading 
flour-milling centres and home of Alberta's 
ceramic industry. Medicine Hat offers ideal 
conditions for location of new industries. 


INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
R. H, LACEY, 
Medicine Hat 


Welachiuin 


Located 4! miles south of Edmonton in a rich 
mixed farming region. Opportunities exist for 
secondary industries. Wetaskiwin's position on the 
Calgary-Edmonton and the Edmonton-Winnipeg 
line of the C.P.R. and the main provincial high- 
ways gives it easy access to markets north, south, 
east and west. Sites for large or small industries 
available with C.P.R. trackage, natural gas and 
electric power. 
INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE: 
N. A. McEACHERN, Wetaskiwin 
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Canadian Industry 


Affords Unequalled 
Opportunities for the 
Safe Investment of Capital. 


Canada is attracting foreign capital for investment 


in the shares of its basic lumber, newsprint, oil, base 


metal, agricultural 


other prosperous companies, 


implement, gold-mining and 


The securities of these companies are regarded as 
sound investments, yielding good dividends and, 
having interesting praspects of capital appreciation. 
Upon request, we shall. be pleased to supply com- 


plete details. 


$y our’mail order business in almost all parts of 


the world, we have comé to know the requirements 


of investors in distant countries, and we believe 


we can be of assistance to those who may be look- 


ing to Canada for the safe investment of their funds, 


Ross, Knowles & Cs 


(formerly Milner, Ross & Co.) 


Members of: 
The Investment Dealers 


. The Toronto 


5350 BAY STRERT 


CABLE ADDHESS 


Stock 


Edmenion 


Capital city of Alberta 


Association of Canada 
Exchange 


TORONTO, CANADA 


MILMOSS, TORONTO 


. « « focal point of the con. 


tinent's greatest oil and natural gas discoveries .. . 


centre of a rich agricultural area . 
rail and highway transportation services . 


. « hub of air, 
. and 


gateway to the expanding mineral wealth of the North. 
Here is a natural combination for industrial enterprise 

. with low cost natural gas and electric power... 
vast reserves of oil, gas, timber and minerals .. . 


strategic position for distribution .. . 


and settled 


labor, the result of sincere co-operation between labor, 
business and government. Besides numerous other new 


industries, 


construction has commenced on a 


$50,000,000 chemical plant by Canadian Chemical 
Co. Ltd., an affiliate of the Celanese Corporation of 
America. Location of this plant marks the beginning 
of large-scale chemical production from readily avail- 


able oil and natural gas... 


ical centre of Canada. Write— 


CITY INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSIONER: 
CIVIC BLOCK, EDMONTON, 


for further particulars. 


Cabgaly 


The city with everything under the sun 


metropolis of southern Alberta . 


with Edmonton in a key 
position to be the future petro chem- 


~~ 
(eae. 


. + « bustling 


. . business centre for 


the oil industry . . . surrounded by the greatest ranching 


country in Canada .. 


. and world-famous for the annual 


Calgary Stampede. A wealth of natural resources, 
abundant supplies of pure water, sufficient electric 
power and natural gas make Calgary a City of Oppor- 
tunity for establishment of manufacturing industries. In 


addition to great reserves of coal 


coking, lignite, and anthracite . 


. . « bituminous, 
. . the Calgary district 


has oil, natural gas, sandstone, shale and clay. Trans- 
portation facilities are excellent—the C.P.R. main line, 
three branch lines of the C.N.R. and C.P.R., a network 
of highways and two transcontinental airlines. Industrial 
property is relatively inexpensive and available for all 
types of light and heavy manufacturing industries. 


For particulars write: 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER, 


CITY OF CALGARY 


Kethbiadge 


“Irrigation Centre of Canada” . 


. and one of the 


most prosperous agricultural regions. Chief industries 
are coal mining, sugar refining, cattle raising, food 
processing, flour milling, vegetable canning and 
freezing. Low-cost natural gas is available for com- 
mercial and domestic use. Transportation facilities 
include a network of hard-surfaced roads, air lines to 
U.S.A. and all Canada, railway divisional headquarters. 
The city provides efficient, stable civic administration 
with every encouragement for business and industrial 


enterprise. 


INDUSTRIAL REPRESENTATIVE: 


J. A. JARDINE, 
Lethbridge 


TRANSPORTATION. . 


MINERALS 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA: Fastest-Growing Province, $900 Million 


Program in Forest, Mineral and Power Development Started in 1951 
vow The British Columbia Economy 


province which is “Can- 
ada’s Gateway to the 
Pacific,” stands today as one of 
North America’s. greatest areas 
of opportunity. > 

In population (up 40% over 
the Jast decade), in industrial 
development and expansion, 
the growth of British Colum- 
bia’since 1945 has been at a 
rate unexcelled by any other 
Canadian province. 

Pulp and paper, base metals 
mining and refining, wood pro- 
ducts are the main areas 
of basic expansion. They 
spell out a long forward step 
in utilization of British Colum- 
bia’s immense resources of for- 
est, roaring waterfalls and 
mine. They bring in their train 
a swelling movement to grea- 
ter secondary manufacture to 
broaden and diversify the base 
of the provincial economy. 

Gross value of British Col- 
umbia’s manufactured products 
stands today at around $1,000 
millions a year as against only 
a quarter of that figure a de- 
cade ago. 

Today, some 5,000 firms, em- 
ploying 90,000 workers, are 
engaged in manufacturing in- 
dustry as against 2,000 emplov- 
ing 60,000 or so workers in 
1941. 


Biggest Year Ever 
This past year has seen the 
biggest ever yearly total of 
industrial expansion. In major 
projects alone, 1951 saw con- 
tracts signed for or work actu- 
ally started on a total of $900 
millions of new productive 
capacity, all tied directly to 
utilization of natural resources 
and not including investment 

in secondary manufactures. 
These include what will be 
the world’s largest aluminum 
smelter, a pulp and paper ex- 


B reve COLUMBIA, the 


HON. LESLIE EYRES 
Minister of Trade & Industry 


HON. BYRON JOHNSON 
Premier of British Columbia 


pansion and development pro- 
gram totaling nearly $250 mil- 
lions, a $64 million develop- 
ment in zinc, lead, copper and 
chemical production. 

And to come: a new $50-100 
million steel nill—the first in 
the Canadian west. 

The colossus of these new in- 
dustries and the largest enter- 
prise ever started in British 
Columbia is the $500 million 
Aluminum Co. of Canada's 
project at Kitimat on British 
Columbia’s northern coast, 
where the first phase involv- 
ing the expenditure of $160 
millions is under way. 

Scheduled to come into pro- 
duction in 1954, this venture 
will have an annual output of 
80,000 to 100,000. metric 
of aluminum ingot. 
this undertaking the initial 
power development ,will be 
500,000 hp. 

Some 1,200 workers and 
their families and the people 
who will operate the attendant 
services will form the nucleus 
of a community which compe- 
tent observers predict will 
grow to 50,000 people within a 
few years. 

Thus is British Columbia 
benefiting from possession of 
large, undeveloped’ water - 
power resources. 

Her other resources of forest 
and mine are likewise under 
intensive development as al- 
ready indicated. Take the $250 
million program in pulp and 
paper which will further en- 
hance the province’s position 
as one of the world’s greatest 
suppliers of pulp and paper 
commodities. 

Highlight of this program, 
since it represents new indus- 
try for the province, is the $27 
million pulp mill opened near 


tons 
To operate 


Prince Rupert on British Col- 
umbia’s northern shore in June 
last, for Columbia Cellulose 
Ltd., subsidiary of the giant 
Celanese Corp. of America. 

Here, high-grade alpha pulp, 
which is the source for acetate 
rayon, plastics, Cellophane, 
plastics, explosives and other 
chemical products, is being 
turned out at the rate of 200 
tons daily, shortly to be stepped 
up to 300 tons with addition of 
new capacity. 

This same company has just 
announced another $65 million 
integrated lumber, newsprint 
and pulp project for the Arrow 
Lakes district in southern Brit- 
ish Columbia, to be powered 
by a recently-opened British 
Columbia Power Commission 
hydro development. 

Another project costing close 
to $40 millions is the Elk Falls 
Co. newsprint plant located at 
Duncan Bay on Vancouver 
Island, Scheduled to come into 
production in 1952, the mill is 
the first of its kind to be built 
in British Columbia in recent 
years. Some 500 tons of news- 
print daily—and in perpetuity 
—will be produced from the 
company’s present stands of 
timber. 

At Port Alberni on Vancou- 
ver Island, the sulphate mill 
of Bloedel, Stewart and Welch 
—the first pulp mill to be built 
in the province after the war— 
has been followed by one of 
$19 millions for Nanaimo Sul- 
phate Ltd., which is due to 
have its capacity doubled by a 
$16 million addition, although 
it only came into production in 
August, 1950. 

Western Plywoods Ltd. has 
plans to build another pulp 
mill at Quesnel on the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. An- 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


brings better living 


IN 


JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH 


AFRICA, coal is the major fuel of industry 


as it is in many parts of the world. The 


very heart of a colliery is 


the hoist 


machinery that lifts coal and miners from 


the dark levels below the earth’s surface. 
Here, ‘English Electric’ 1500 H.P. double 


drum windersare installed in a large colliery. 


IN MEASHAM, ENGLAND, working to 


keep abreast of Britain’s coal demands is 


a modern National Coal Board colliery 


Essential to the operation of this mine is 


an ‘English Electric’ 


400 


horsepower 


double drum geared hoist. Only one of 


many contributions by ‘English Electric’ in 


furnishing power wherever power is needed 


all over the world 


Behind the English Electric Company of Canada stands 


the 


wealth of experience of the English Electric Group 


and the révearch facilities of the Company's laboratories in 
England. The products of the English Electeic Company 
Limited are sold in Canada through the English Electric 
Company of Canada Limited. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY OF CANADA EIMITED 


Head office St. Catharines, Ontatio, Offices in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Fort William, Winnipeg. Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Associated in-the ‘EnglisElecirie’ Group with Johan Inglis Co. Limited, Toronie 


The Chief Sources of Income 


(in $ millions) 


Manufacturing ....959.0 
Mining .......++.223.8 


Gross Production .... 


Forestry 
Agriculture .... 


1,647.3 


Leading Industries 1939 and Today 
1939— (Gross Value of Production in $ Millions) —Today 


Sawmills 
Fish curing, packing 17.5 
Pulp, paper . 16.0 
Slaughtering, 

meat packing ... 


11.9 
Petroleum products . 9.1 
Fruit and veg. 
preparations .... 6.7 
65 
6.2 
6.9 


5.5 


Bread, bakery prod. 
Coffee, tea, spices . 
Butter, cheese 


Printing, publishing . 


other logical location for a pulp 
mill is near Kitimat, in the first 
place to use the timber from 
the area to be flooded for the 
aluminum project and secondly 
to take advantage of the 
abundant power which will 
thus be made available. 

In the plywood industry, 
new plants are under construc- 
tion at Vancouver and Victoria 
by MacMillan and Bloedel and 
British Columbia Forests Pro- 
ducts Ltd., respectively. At 
Youbeu on Vancouver Island 
a $2 million green veneer plant 
of the latter firm has come into 
production for the purpose of 
supplying green veneer to its 
plywood operators. 

To keep pace with the ex- 
panding plywood industry an- 
other resin factory has been 
opened at Port Moody, not far 
from Vancouver, by Reichold 
Chemicals (Canada) Ltd, at 
a cost of $250,000, the first of 
six units blueprinted for con- 
struction. 

The general acceptance of 
the fact that forest resources 
are a fast-wasting asset unless 
an adequate protection and re- 
forestation policy put into 
effect has led to an increasing 
expenditure by the province 
in this field 

Both by direct 
bv- educational methods, 
effort has been made 
to eliminate wasteful operat- 
ing methods and to reduce the 
from fire 
By some of the most up-to- 
legislation in North 
America, leading toward the 
general establishment of sound 
forest management practice, 
and by a dand-taxation policy 
designed to meet the needs of 
continuous yield, the province 
hopes to convert what has 
been a wasting asset into a 
permanent fixed asset in the 
economy. This is a long-term 
policy which should pay large 
dividends in the future of 
British Columbia 

3ritish Columbia leads all 
Provinces of Canada in both 
quantity and value of sawmill 
and 


mately 


and 
con- 


action 


tinuous 


lus 


date 


products produces ap- 
the 


im- 


half of 
The 
portance of industry is 
further ustrated when its 
position ii. the export trade of 
the province is considered. 

On the about 17% 
of her exports were 
to the provinces of 
Canada. 


prox! one 


nation’s cut lumber. 


the 


average 
forestry 
other 


Mineral Expansion 

So much for 
developments. 

Big things happening, 
in minerals. Indicative of 
vigorous growth in base metal 
mining are 12 new mills either 
under construction now or 
planned-for the near future. 

Biggest of all is the $64 mil- 
lion expansion program of Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting 
Co. at Trail—the world’s lar- 
gest producer of lead and zinc 
and Canada’s largest producer 
of fertilizer. 

To provide additional power 
for this mining empire, $30 
millions is being spent on a 
dam and power house on the 
Pend d’Oreille River. The lead 
smelter at Trail is undergoing 
a $12 million modernization 
program and a $9 million fer- 
tilizer plant is to be opened at 
Kimberley: In addition, new 
mines are being brought into 
production. 

Residues from this plant may 
be further manufactured into 
pig iron—enoughyitds claimed, 


major forest 


are 
too, 


c 


Sawmills .........209.6 


Pulp, paper 
Fish curing, packing 
Slaughtering, 
meat packing ... 
Petroleum products . 
Fertilizers 
Planing mills, sash 
and door factories 
Veneer and plywood 
Miscellaneous fooa 
industries ...... 
Fruit and veg. 
preparations .... 


55.6 


49.1 
34.4 
28.1 


26.5 
25.2 


23.1 


22.6 


to support a 5,000-ton steel 
mill for 100 years, thus form- 
ing the basis for the production 
of steel. 

On Vancouver Island iron 
ore reserves are being devel- 
oped. Current plans are to ex- 
port 80,000 tons of ore a month 
to Japan for processing steel 
mills there. 

New and expanding refinery 
capacity involving many mil- 
lions of dollars is on the boards 
of the major oil companies in 
British Columbia when re- 
serves at Alberta oil wells have 
been built up sufficiently to 
warrant the building of a crude 
oil pipeline to the coast through 
British Columbia. 

A glance at employment and 
production figures for 1951 
gives a clear picture of how 
British Columbia is moving to 
the forefront industrially. 


Weekly wages in British 
Columbia at Oct. 1, 1951, aver- 
aged $54.69, compared with 
49.20 at the same date 1950; 
the index of employment in 
the non-agricultural industries 
on Oct. 1 stood at 201.2 as at 


194.6 on Oct. 1, 1950; depart- . 


ment store sales for the first 
10 months of 1951 were 
up 5.6%; total construction 
contracts awarded during 
the same period were valued 
at $369,295,600, compared with 
$82,000,000 for the entire 12 
months of 1950; the first-half 
total of exports thraughout 
British Columbia ports showed 
a gain in value of 38% over the 
same period of 1950; and the 
value of imports for the first 
six months of 1951 also 
showed a great increase with 
total imports for the period 
42°. higher than in 1950. 


Tourism, Fisheries 

In logging all the larger 
coastal mills have been oper- 
ating to full capacity in filling 
orders from U.K. Production 
figures show timber scaled in 
British Columbia during the 
first half of 1951 was 22% 
higher than in the same period 
of 1950. 

The millions of dollars de- 
rived annually from recrea- 
tional travel is another contri- 
buting factor to the provincial 
economy. In 1951 foreign 
vehicles entering British Col- 
umbia on traveler’s vehicle 
permits were estimated at 
250,000, exceeding 1950 by 
13%. 

The province's fisheries, both 
for commerce and sport, are 
unsurpassed. British Columbia 
Salmon is king of Canadian 
fisheries, accounting for 30° 
in value of all Canadian fish- 
ery products with an annual 
value of $40 millions. 

Including this valuable sal- 
mon, almost 50° of Canad- 
ian fisheries production comes 
from the waters off British 
Columbia, while some of the 
largest and best-equipped fish 
processing plants in the world 
are situated here, 

Agriculture has not yet occu- 
pied the available economic 


co. LTD. 


TORONTO 


agricultural lands. Although 
producing largely for the home 
market, fresh apples, shell 
eggs, fruit pulp, some beef and 
seeds figure in the export 
economy. 

The best products for future 
development in British Co- 
lumbia agriculture would ap- 
pear to lie in the field of 
mixed and dairy farming and 
there is room for considerable 
expansion, particularly in the 
north central and north east- 
ern parts of the province. 

With the wheels of industry 
turning ceaselessly, British 
Columbia’s population is stead- 
ily on the increase. Over the 
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last ten years it has shown 
over a 40% gaih to over a 
million and one-quarter people. 
Up to the present, however, 
most of the population has 
been concentrated in the coas- 
tal cities and the fertile vallevs 
of the southern interior, leav- 
ing huge areas with great 
potential wealth unsettled. 

Now the picture !s changing. 
Investors and _ industrialists 
have become fully aware of the 
rich natural resources lying 
dormant in the outlying sec- 
tions of the province. 

As it stands today, Canada’s 
bastion on the west coast looks 
to the future with optimism. 
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The Bank of Toronto 


146, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
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ALBERTA: Based on Immense Riches In Oil, Gas Now |’ 


Unfolding, Vast New Commercial Empire In Making For West 


ago, was so poor its 
government was un- 
able to pay interest on its loans, 

But today, a new Texas in 
the making, so greatly have 
Alberta’s fortunes changed 
that the Government now looks 
confidently to writing the last 
dollars of public debt off the 
books within, at most, the next 
25 years. 

Oil, natural gas, These rich 
resources in constantly-unfold- 
ing abundance, are the firm 
bases of the postwar boom on 
which this confidence in Al- 
berta’s future as a vast new 
commercial empire is built. 

And to these must now be 
added, to cement this confi- 
dence, a chemical industry just 
opening up in impressive pro- 
portions, 


A far cry from those impov- 
erished days of the thirties 
when Albertans were depend- 
ent on virtually only one 
source of income—agriculture 
—and few outside her borders, 
as within, saw any future in 
Alberta. 


The mighty leap in indus- 
trial progress and resources 
development which the years 
since have represented can be 
summed up in one statistical 
comparison. 


In 1935 Alberta production 


grossed $246.6 millions. Of 
this, $138.4 millions or 56.2% 


Aw. * a scant 17 years 


HON. E. C. MANNING 
Premier of Alberta 


came from agriculture; $67.8 
millions or 27.5% from manu- 
facturing. 


Today (although the extent 
of agriculture as a major fac- 
tor in the provincial economy 
must not be written down) the 
percentages show very differ- 
ently: 33% from manufactur- 
ing, 39.8% from agriculture. 


Add to this, the new and 
vibrant factors of oil and nat- 
ural gas, the new wealth from 
which have in turn spurred 
new developments in industry 
based on agriculture, new and 
intensive development in ex- 
ploitation of coal and other 
mineral deposits and a forest 
industry, the surface of which 
has barely beeh scratched, and 
now chemicals, and it is not 
difficult to visualize the ulti- 
mate destiny of Alberta as one 
of the western world’s big new 
commercial empires. - 


Once Oil Desert 


Alberta’s fabulous oil story 
is strictly of postwar origin. It 
did not begin till as recently as 
1947 although there had been 
a small industry started with 
the Turner Valley field in 1914. 

From the discovery of Leduc 
field in 1947, this virtual oil 
desert has become the largest 
oil producer in the British 
Commonwealth; today js of im- 
mense and obvious strategic 
value to the western world. 


Growth from 1947 has been 
truly spectacular year by year. 
Within a year of the Leduc dis- 
covery there were some 40 op- 
erating wells and exploration 
in and around the area was 
proceeding at an unprecenden- 
ted rate, 

By the end of 1951, this con- 
stantly accelerated activity had 
jumped Alberta’s reserves from 
the 500 million barrels proven 
at the end of 1947 to 2,000 
million barrels, The full story 
is told in the article on Can- 
ada’s oil developments on page 
12. 


What happened in 1951 far 
exceeded anything that went 
before. The industry went 
ahead by leaps and bounds: 
1,041 wells had been completed 
by mid-November, 1951 for an 
average of 3.2 wells per day, 

Of these, 664 wells became 
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successful producers, 88 gas 
wells and there were 289 aban- 
donments. New discoveries 
were made in some 40 areas. 


Production was at the rate 
of 3.6 million barrels a month 
as against 2.0 million barrels 
in the corresponding period of 
1950. The natural gas industry 
followed a similar pattern and 
showed an increase of 13.4%. 


The phenomenal increase in 
the production of petroleum 
and natural gas has brought 
a number of industries and a 
huge volume of enquiries from 
prospective manufacturers in 
iron and steel products, non- 
metallic mineral products, and 
chemicals and chemical pro- 
ducts. 


Retail Trade Doubled 


The first development of any 
dimensions in these fields took 
place during the war years but 
since the discovery of Leduc 
in 1947 iron and steel products 
have climbed, along with the 
products of the petroleum re- 
fineries and the chemical in- 
dustry. To house the employ- 
ees of these industries and also 
to provide for delayed housing 


HON. A. J. HOOKE 
Alberta’s Minister of 
Economic Affairs 


during the war years the con- 
struction industry became un- 
usually active and the whole- 
sale and retail trades boomed 
as never before. 


Retail trade for 1951 was 
estimated at double that of the 
preceding year, amounting in 
seven months to $435 millions 
as compared with $712 millions 
for the whole of 1950. Whole- 
sale trade for the same periods 
amounted to $270 millions and 
$430.4 millions respectively. In 
1947 the figure was $290 mil- 
lions and in 1939 $92.8 
millions. 


Here are some other high- 

lights of the expansion that has 
followed in the wake of the oil 
and gas boom: 
—More than 60 ‘new plants 
have been established in Al- 
berta since 1947. In 1951 alone 
there were seven major indus- 
trial developments represent- 
ing $67 millions investment as 
well as a number of less dimen- 
sion; exclusive also of $12 
millions invested by existing 
manufacturing industries in 
the expansion of their plants 
and equally of warehouse, etc., 
expansion. 


On: the drawing board for 
1952 are five other major pro- 
jects. 

Highlighting 


chemical de- 


‘velopment is the $40 million 
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chen..cal plant keing built by 
Celanese Corp. of America in 
the oil refinery district on the 
eastern outskirts of Edmonton. 
The plant will manufacture 
basic and organic chemicals 
never before produced in Can- 
ada. 
—Population jumped from 
803,000 in 1946 to an estimated 
960,00 at the end of 1950. Im- 
migration in the year 1949-50 
accounted for 18,905 addition 
to the population from abroad. 
—Gross value of all production, 
including agriculture, shows 
more than a four-fold produc- 
tion since 1939 when it totaled 
$298.1 millions. In 1950 it was 
$1,206.7 millions and for seven 
months of 1951 $415.9 millions. 
—Consumption of _ electric 
power was at an all-time high 
of around 1,000 million k.w.h. 
as against 900 millions in 1950. 


In the labor field, Alberta is 
in a favorable position. “There 
is less time off the job in Al- 
berta resulting from strikes 
than anywhere else in Can- 
ada,” 1eports John E. Ober- 
holtzer, Deputy Minister of In- 
dustries and Labor. 


Besides all this there has 
been developed over the years 
in Alberta an environment or 
industrial climate helpful to 
industrial developrent. This 
environment is made up of an 
optimistic spirit among the 
people generally and particu- 
larly among the industrially- 
minded, a government policy 
of encouraging private initia- 
tive, and the efforts of both 
local and governmental boards 
aimed at assisting” industrial 
development, 


Fabulous Oilsands 


Industry based on agricul- 
ture can be expected to ex- 
pand. Uses of Alberta timber 
should increase both as a lum- 
ber industry and in the new 
field of pulp and paper produc- 
tion. 

The advance of the oil and 
gas industry will in the future 
be connected with chemical in- 
dustries together with coal as 
raw materials. Synthetic fuel 
plants, plastic plants and syn- 
thetic rubber plants are in this 
category. 

Alberta also contains the 
fabulous oilsands deposit 
which is known as the largest 
single reserve of oil in the 
world. It is situated along the 
Athabasca River and stretches 
for a distance of 80 miles and 
reaches a width of 30 miles. 

The oil reserve has been 
estimated by the Federal De- 
partment of Mines and Re- 
sources at 100,000 million bar- 
rels and by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines at 250,000 million bar- 
rels. 


Experiments at a _ provin- 
cially-operated pilot plant at 
Bitumount, 60 miles north of 
Waterways on the Athabasca, 
were brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion in 1951. In Septem- 
ber, the Government invited 
leading oil authorities from all 
over the continent to a con- 
ference at which the extrac. 
tion of oil from these sands 
was thoroughly discussed and 
the Bitumount plant visited. 
The gist of opinion generated 
at this conference appeared to 
be that it is technically quite 
feasible to extract oil from the 
sands and deliver it to, say 
Edmonton, at a price competi- 
tive with oils from other 
sources. 


Alberta has coal reserves of 
47,800 million tons which could 
provide heat, power and raw 
materials for large-scale 
chemical industries. The re- 
gion also contains gypsum, clay 
and an estimated 60 million 
tons of salt. 


Alberta’s famous natural gas, 
which for years has been an 
incident in the search for oil, 
last year received recognition 
in its own right and was 
thrown open for development 
on lines parallel to exploration 
for oil. 


Output of coal is in the 
region of four million tons a 
year. 


Agriculture remains the most 
important of Alberta’s indus- 
tries. With extensive wheat 
fields, mixed farming areas and 
fertile plains, this province is 
blessed with the means of pro- 
viding food in plenty. Pro- 
duction currently grosses some 
$375 millions a year. 


Irrigation Plans 


Irrigation has become an im- 
portant factor in the agricul- 
tural develobment of the 
southern part of the province. 


Thirteen irrigation “dis- 
tricts” have created an irrig- 
able area of 812,000 acres. Of 
this area, some 500,000 were 
actually irrigated in the spring 
of 1951 and during that year 
some 10,000 acres in the Big 
Bend district northeast of 
Taber were serviced. Opening 
of the St. Mary-Milk River de- 
velopment scheme in 1951 at 
a cost of some $30 millions 


R. MARTLAND 
Director, Alberta’s 
Industrial Development Board 
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B-O-A-C 


supplies an additional half- 
million thirsty acres. 


Accurate figures of Alberta’s 
timber resources are still not 
available, but a forest inven- 
tory is now well advanced and 
is expected to be completed by 
the end of March, 1953. 


Alberta stepped into the 
pulp material picture in 1951 
when Northwest Pulp and 
Power Ltd. secured rights in 
the northwest central portion 
of the province. The company’s 
agreement requires construc- 
tion of a $3.5 million plant 
with a minimum daily capa- 
city of 200 tons. 


The project has also an in- 
cidental bearing on coal pro- 
duction for it will provide a 
market for otherwise useless 
slack for use in the 17,000 daily 
kilowatt power plant. 


Volume of Alberta pulpwood 
material has been estimated at 
7,724 million cubic feet. Al- 
berta is rich in forest resources, 
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almost 70% of which are of the 
coniferous varieties used in 
the manufacture of pylp and 
paper. In addition, Alberta has 
water power and, in close 
proximity to the forests, un- 
limited .coal supplies. 


Since irrigated land is in- 
dependent of rainfall, great 
success has been achieved in a 
host of specialized crops. Out- 
standing is the sugar beet crop 
grown on nearly 30,000 acres 
surrounding the Lethbridge 
district, about 30 miles north 
of the United States border. 
There are three beet processing 
plants in this area. Over one 
hundred million lb. of sugar 
are produced each year, 
enough to supply the needs of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
part of Manitoba. 


The irrigated areas have 
attracted other industries. 
Southern Alberta has three 
canning factories whose out- 
put is well to the front in Cana- 
dian totals. 
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Cockshutt Equipment 
leads the way to 
Better Farming 


FAMOUS COCKSHUTT “40” 
3-4 PLOW DIESEL TRACTOR 
Powered for the big jobs! 


Modern farm machinery has played an important part in 
bringing agriculture to its present high level of efficiency. 
Cockshutt’s famous Canadian line of field-tested, farm- 
proven equipment has literally Jed the way to greater produc- 
tion, lowered costs and better living for thousands of modern 
farmers. in the design, development and production of such 
machinery Cockshutt . . . backed by the farm engineering 
experience of 113 years . . . ranks among the world's leaders, 
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Alberta is favored with a 
good supply of water power. 
The present power is derived 
from five power sites out of the 
34 practicable sites which have 
been surveyed and assessed as 
usable. 


With the completion in 1951 
of the Spray power project plus 
the completion in 1952 of the 
Kananaskis, Rundle and Three 
Sister projects, Alberta’s in- 
dustry now has available some 
185,000 hp. Commercially 


practical and easily available, 
the potential is given as 1,049,- 
500 hp, at ordinary six-months 
flow and 390,000 hp. at ordinary 
flow. ; 

Another growing industry 
and an important one is Al- 
berta’s tourist industry, cur- 
rently valued at $20 millions. 
It is éstimated that close to one 
million tourists visited Al- 
berta’s national parks and re- 
sorts last year. : 
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SASKATCHEWAN: The Wheat PHsiiies Diversifies - - Uranium, 


Solid Foundations On Which New Future Shapes Up 


Oil, Form 


ASKATCHEWAN, the cas- 
4S ual observer might note, is 

indisputably Canada’s 
wheat province—and leave it 
at that. 

He would be right in his ob- 
servation—for from Saskatche- 
wan’s rich prairie lands. come 
50% of Canada’s wheat crop— 
but as an appraisal of the 
provincial economy it would be 
sadly incomplete and far from 
forward-looking in light of 
stirring, new developments of 
the past two years. 

True, provincial income 
comes 60% from agriculture. 
But a big, new diversified 
economy is in the making, 
solidly based on oil (and nate 
ural gas) and mineral develope 
ments proceeding at an evere 
increasing tempo, with forest 
industries, further to broaden 
the base of economy, just 
around the corner. 

Oil, as in neighboring Al- 
berta, is the big news. But 
the development in Saskatche- 
wan is virtually but two years 
old, The real exploration effort 
got under way in 1950 and ac- 
tivity that year placed Saskat- 
chewan in the fifth place on 
the North American continent 
in oil exploration. 

During 1951 this activity was 
stepped up 250% over 1950 
and oilmen are confident now 
that Saskatchewan is only at 
the beginning of a gigantic oil 
development program. 


Uranium Ace 


Of similar importance and 
potential is Saskatchewan's 
other ace: uranium. New finds 
in the north have resulted in 
a doubling of the tempo of the 
mineral exploration program in 
the north in the past year alone. 

In turn, this new interest in 
the north has focused new 
attention on Saskatchewan's 
timber resources. ‘ 

Thus the highlights of cur- 
rent progress and potential in 
diversification, of which riore 
detail later. 

Looking at the Saskatchewan 
economy as a whole, the pro- 
vince continues to rely on agri- 
culture as her basic industry. 
And while developments here 
do not make the headlines that 
oil and uranium do they are 
none the less impressive. 

Agriculture has provided un- 
told wealth for the province 
since the opening of the 
prairies in the early part of 
the 20th century, Saskatche- 
wan is striving to diversify her 
agriculture. New fields are 
awaiting development, A $100 
miilion development project 
based on the South Saskatche- 
wan River holds the key in pro- 
viding for.a more diversified 
agriculture, This project pro- 
vides immense possibilities in 
the field of industrial develop- 
ment. 

Saskatchewan people are 
proud of the progress made in 
the last 15 years) In the mid- 
dle years of the. 1930 drought 
decade, Saskatchewan - was 
down and appeared to be out. 
Agriculture was its sole in- 
dustry anda series of dry years 
and tumbling world prices 
dealt the province practically a 
knock-out blow. The economic 
depression of the 1930's was 
deeper and longer in Saskat- 
chewan than anywhere in Can< 
ada. Today, agriculture has 
progressed to a new level of 
security and. stability, The 
farms of Saskatchewan are 
now among the most mechan- 
ized in the world and the cur- 
rent rural electrification pro- 
gram and highway building 
program are bringing modern 
comforts and conveniences 
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HON. T. C. DOUGLAS 
Premier of Saskatchewan 


within easy grasp of the farm- 
ing population, 

Some of the features of 
Saskatchewan's development 
include: 

Personal income rose from a 
total of $477 millions in 1943 
or about $560 per capita to 
$827 millions or about $945 
per capita in 1949. 

Electric power consumption 
increased times between 
1939 and 1950 jumping from 
167 million kwh to 410 mil- 
lion kwh. 

Retail sales reached an esti- 
mated $625 millions, almost 
3% times the 1941 figure of 
$187 millions. 

Natural gas production in- 
creased nine times in the same 
period. New discoveries of 
natural gas in 1951 already 
assure a greatly increased pro- 
duction for 1952. 

Petroleum production in- 
creased from a trickle of 14,000 
barrels in 1945 to an estimated 
1,200,009 barrels in 1951. 

Mineral production’ jumped 
from $16.7 millions in 1941 to 
$36.7 millions in 1950, 

Average weekly earnings 
rose from $27.58 in 1942 to over 
$46.00 in 1951. 

Capital investment has 
shown increases that were 
larger than expected, showing 
a steady increase from $241.4 
millions in 1948 to $328.6 mil- 
lions in 1950 and $346.4 mil- 
lions in 1951. 


2% 


Despite Handicaps 


This development has taken 
place in spite of the severest 
handicaps in the past two years. 
In 1950, Saskatchewan saw the 
value of its wheat crop de- 
creased by $200 millions as a 
result of one single frost. This 
reduced Saskatchewan’s wheat 
harvest by 60 million bushels 
and resulted in severe lower- 
ing of grades. 

In 1951, Saskatchewan had 
the. largest wheat crop on 
record, but  unseasonable 
weather handicapped harvest- 
ing to the extent that $200 
millions worth of grain was 
lying under snow this winter 
although a great portion of this, 
it was expected, would be re- 
covered in the spring. 

Now for details of the oil 
exploration and development 
program. Some $30 millions 
was spent in 1951 on explora- 
tion, 140 exploratory wells 
were drilled; 45 geophysical 
crews were at work in the field. 
The pace of the program is 
increasing every week and 
there are definite tndications 
that the size of the program is 
rapidly reaching the momen- 
tum attained in Alberta. 

Saskatchewan lies in the 
centre of the great sedimentary 
basin on the prairies and com- 
petent geologists have fore- 
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cast that the centre of this huge 
oil bearing area will be found 
somewhere in Saskatchewan. 

Last year saw two signifi- 
cant discoveries of heavy oil 
and development programs are 
now proceeding at each. 

Prospects for the discovery 
of light oil fields in Saskatche- 
wan are well founded, due to 
the existence of such fields in 
areas neighboring the province, 

The search for. light oil in 
1951 was concentrated in 
the Williston-Moose Jaw basin, 
one of the most promising 
geological formations on the 
North American continent. Two 
significant showings of light oil 
havé already been found in this 
area and has greatly accelera- 
ted the exploration program. 

Oil refining capacity in Sas- 
katchewan is now double the 
capacity in 1945, and the dis- 
covery of light oil will result 
in further expansion. 

Recent expansion includes 
additions to the Saskatchewan 
Federated Co-ops refinery at 
Regina, the B.A. refinery in 
Moose Jaw and the Hi-Way re- 
finery in Saskatoon. New re- 
fineries include the Prince 
Albert refineries and the Moose 
Jaw refinery. An expansion of 
the Imperial Oil refinery at 
Regina which recently doubled 
its capacity has been announ- 
ced, involving the construction 
of a $5 million catalytic crack- 
ing plant. 

The Lloydminster oil field 
has been expanding since 1945 
and two refineries are 
located in Lloydminster. 


now 


Gas Discoveries 

Natural gas discoveries will 
play a vital role in the develop- 
ment of the province. Six 
major discoveries were made 
in 1951. Open flow tests at 
some of the wells were as high 
as 10 million cu, ft. per day. 

Oil and gas companies are 
confident that a major gas field 
has been discovered. Already 
two programs for the develop- 
ment of natural gas fields in 
Saskatchewan have been an 
nounced by operating com- 
panies. But of far greater im- 
portance to Saskatchewan is 
that this will result in a great 
deal of development in the 
urban centres. Natural gas 
presents even greater possibili- 
ties for industrial development 
than oil production. 

What may be of greater im- 
portance in the long run is 
uranium development in north- 
ern Saskatchewan. More than 
30 companies were actively 
engaged in developing Saskat- 
chewan’s uranium fields last 
summer, This does not include 
work by prospecting companies 
and individuals. Saskatche- 
wan’s northland has never 
seen anything like it and at 
this stage in development it 
surpasses even the fabulous 
Goldfields Gold Rush in the 
1930's, 

In the over-all picture a 
great future for Saskatche- 
wan’s uranium mining industry 
seems assured. The Beaver- 
lodge field north of Goldfields 
is the largest and most import- 
ant development. 


Uranium City 


Canada’s second mill for pro- 
cessing uranium will be ready 
for operation at the Beaver- 
lodge Lake site of the govern- 
ment-owned Eldorado Mining 
and Refining Co. early in 1953. 
Officials predict its production 
will exceed that of the Great 
Bear Lake Mine. 

In this field, a new townsite 
is being laid out to be known 
as Uranium City. This town, 
located in the north-west 
corner of Saskatchewan, is be- 
ing established with all mod- 
ern facilities and services and 
is expected to have a popula- 
tion of over 5,000 within a few 
years. 

There are also other fields, 
notably Black Lake, Charlebois 
and Spreckley Lakes and Lac 
la Ronge. According to mining 
men, this is just the start. It 
is less than four years since 
the Federal Government re- 
moved restrictions on prospect- 
ing for developing radioactive 
ores. Last year $4 millions was 
spent on exploration. The 
Beaverlodge field, like northern 
Saskatchewan’s other uranium 
fields, is still in infancy. Its 
future lies ahead. 

But the search for uranium 
is only one phase of the de- 
velopment of the Precambrian 
Shield in the northern part of 
Saskatchewan. Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co. at 
Flin Flon, Manitoba has 80% 
of its producing area in Saskat- 
chewan and is currently con- 
ducting exploration work on 
further extensions of its de- 
velopment, Finds of feldspar, 
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D. H. F. BLACK 
Director of Industrial Develop- 
ment for Saskatchewan 


gold and asbestos, among other 
minerals, have also attracted 
attention and indications are 
that Saskatchewan’s northland 
will prove as rich in mineral 
wealth as the other parts of 
the Precambrian Shield. 

Utilization of Saskatchewan's 
forest products is reaching a 
new high. 


Total value of Saskatche- 
wan’s timber production during 
the year ending March 31, 1951 
reached an all-time high of 
$9,758,000. This compares with 
a value of $4,089,000 in the 
previous year. 

A plywood plant was estab- 
lished at Hudson Bay in 1949 
and a second plywood plant at 
Prince Albert was being built 
last year. Indications are that 
further plywood plants may be 
expected in northern Saskat- 
chewan within the near future. 

Most important in the field 
of future development are the 
prospects for a pulp and paper 
mill at Prince Albert. Saskat- 
chewan’s pulpwood resources 
totaling 45,000,000 cords on a 
20-year sustained yield basis 
are ample to support such a 
project. 

Extensive deposits of non- 
metallic minerals exist in the 
southern half of the, province. 
Many of these deposits await 
only an increased market be- 
fore they are developed. 

A salt plant at the town of 
Unity at present produces table, 
industrial and block cattle 
salt. With the development of 
the province’s pulp resources it 
is hoped that a chlorine in- 
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dustry will be established using 
Unity salt for the manufacture 
of chlorine and caustic soda, 


In addition to the salt de- 
posits at Unity, a sizeable de- 
posit of potash has been dis- 
covered. This is the only known 
occurrence of potash in Can- 
ada and is one of the few de- 
posits in the world. An expefi- 
mental plant has been set up to 
investigate the best means of 
recovery. The agreement for 
exploitation of this resource 
calls for the eventual erection 
of a production plant costing a 
minimum of $1 million. 


Power Progress 


The mining of lignite coal in 
Saskatchewan is a major in- 
dustry. It is the chief fuel for 
use in power and central heat- 
ing establishments but much 
research is now being devoted 
to making domestic use of the 
fuel and towards determining 
what other products can be 
made from lignite. 


A notable feature of Saskat- 
chewan's development is the 
rapid progress being made by 
Saskatchewan Power Corp., in 
extending power facilities 
throughout the province and 
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INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


KALEX — organic sequestering agent. 
REXOLS — Non-ionic surface active agents. 
POGOLS — Polyethylene Glycols. 


Tricresyl Phosphate, 
Dioctyl Phthlate. 
Dibutyl Phthiate. 


Hart P roducts Sales Limited 


2231 Bloor St., W. 


Cable Address: 


building up an extensive power 
grid. 

A feature of this power de- 
velopment is the rural electri- 
fication program which has re- 
sulted in a fivefold increase in 
the number of farms with 
power facilities in the past 
three years, 

The extension of power facil- 
ities has increased by leaps 
and bounds within the past 
seven years and calls for in- 
creasing the capacity of present 
plants, building new steam and 
gas plants and possibly a hydro 
elettric development. 

In addition, a huge hydro- 


— Toronto, Canada 
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electric project will be devel- 


oped in conjunction with the 
South Saskatchewan River 
agricultural project. Further 
hydro-electric projects may be 
undertaken in the future on the 
Saskatchewan and Churchill 
rivers. 

From the basic agricultural 
industry, well-established in- 
dustries have been developed 
for processing agricultural pro- 
ducts, such as flour milling, 
meat packing and dairy proces- 
sing. Some expansion and new 
development has occurred 
during the past few yeays in 
this field. 


IN CANADA AND 
ACROSS THE SEAS 


Bicoces CANADA. ... Canadian Pacific railway lines form a dependable 
transportation network from coast to coast. s year-round and resort 
hotels,offer unsurpassed accommodation . . . inland and coastal steamships ply 
the Great Lakes and the west coast ... Canadian Pacific airlines serve many 
Canadian cities and outlying districts ... and an extensive communications 
and express service helps speed Canada’s commerce. 


TOM THE PACIFIC... Canadian Pacific airlines offer fast, comfort- 


able travel to Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia...and fly the short Northern 
Route to Japan and China. 


Biri THE ATLANTIC... the gracious White Empress steamships 


are a luxurious entrée to Britain and the continent, while a fleet of cargo 
liners round out a World of Service at your service. 


RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS +- AIRLINES + HOTELS - 


For information about trode or trove! —markets or manufacturing opportunities — 
consult Canadian Pacific. 
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MANITOBA: The Prairies’ Top Manufacturing Province Sees Big 
Expansion To Come With Oil, New Development In Mine, Forest, Power 


ANITOBA, long nour- 
M ished by a rich agricul- 

tural economy, today 
looks to a future economy of 
much broader base. Diversifi- 
cation of industry is the goal 
and impressive steps have 
been made in the years since 
the war ended toward estab- 
lishing manufacturing indus- 
try as a much bigger contribu- 
tor of provincial wealth. 


Expansion in basic existing 
resources of mine, forest and 
water power, discovery of oil 
and the benefits to be obtained 
from the much larger oil and 
natural gas developments in 
neighboring Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, together with an ad- 
vantageous geographic posi- 
tion not only in relation to the 
mass markets of North 
America but in respect of raw 
materials that must be im- 
ported, are the sound founda- 
tions on which the industriali- 
zation of Manitoba is being 
built today and grows apace. 


Extent of current indus- 
trial growth is shown in the 
rate of new investment in 
manufacturing facilities in 
1951 which totaled $25.5 mil- 
lions, or more than 10 times 
average annual prewar exX- 
penditures of this nature. 


This broadening of the econ- 
omy to include a weightier 
volume of manufactures can 
be graphically illustrated in 
few other key statistics; 


—Manitoba today rates 
fourth in manufacturing in 
Canada. Its now predomi- 
nant manufacturing industry 
produces 685 of the prov- 
ince’s . gross product § as 
against 35% only a decade 
ago. 


HON. J. S. McDIARMID ~ 


Minister of Industry & 
Commerce 


HON. D. L. CAMPBELL 
Premier of Manitoba 


—Today more than 35% of 
all workers in the province 
are engaged in manufactur- 
ing as against 10% in 1931. 


~The total of 44,000 manu- 
facturing workers in Mani- 
toba today represents an 
80% increase over the total 
of 24,000 for 1939. Payrolls 
at $100 millions are 250° 
higher than in 1939. 


—Gross value of manufac- 
tured goods at $596 millions 
for 1951 shows a 300% in- 
crease over 1939. 


25 New Industries 


Textiles, wood and paper, 
iron and steel products have 
spearheaded Manitoba’s in- 
dustrial development, while 
last year saw a- big addition 
in oil refining, expansion in 
base metal mining and refin- 
ing, and steel production. 


All told, 25 new industries 
went into operation in the 
year. 


A friendly and receptive 
government attitude to busi- 
ness development, especially 
toward small business (there 
are about 1,100 manufacturing 
plants employing 15 persons 
or less, roughly half the total 
number of plants) is an im- 
portant reason for Manitoba's 
rapid and continued industrial 
expansion. 

Significant among develop- 
ments in 1950 and 1951 were: 
the start of operations at Im- 
perial Oil’s $10 million new 
cat-cracker oil refinery in 
Winnipeg (which will increase 
the value of industrial pro- 
duction by an estimated $50 
millions a year); the begin- 
ning of work on a 155;mile 
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Levy Auto Parts 


span the world 


Whatever your needs in automotive parts for Canadian and American 


vehicles — civilian or military types — get in touch with us. Levy Auto Paris is 


one of the world’s largest suppliers of automotive parts — with a complete 
stock on hand alwcys of war surplus and replacement parts in 
genuine factory new condition. We also carry large inventories in U.S.A. 


Note: We are interested in the purchase of war surplus automotive inventories. 
Remember — for all automotiv2 parts — small parts or large units — from 


ene source, write or cable to: 
Export Division of 


CNR line to the new Sherritt- 
Gordon nickel mine at Lynn 
Lake at an estimated cost of 
$14 millions which will mean 
additional nickel production 
by 1953; near-completion of 
the 114,000 hp Pine Falls 
power project which will mean 
that the requirements of hydro 
power of the province will be 
well looked after. 


Further events exemplify- 
ing the expansion of the econ- 
omy and faith in the future 
prospects are significant con- 
struction projects and the 
expansion of plant and ware- 
house facilities. Distributing 
firms and manufacturers have 
found old quarters too small 
to handle the increased vol- 
ume of business. Many firms 
have either built new pre- 
mises or are planning new 
quarters. 


New investment expendi- 
tures in mining will have a 
profound effect on the econ- 
omy. The new Lynn Lake 
nickel mine has meant that 
Sherritt-Gordon Mines Litd., 
will spend over $3 millions on 
a power project at Laurie 
River, a further $4 millions on 
development work and for a 
plant at Lynn Lake. In Flin 
Flon, Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting has already com- 
pleted a zinc fuming plant 
with auxiliary equipment at a 
cost of $9 millions. 


Manitoba Rolling Mills, al- 
ready Western Canada's 
largest steel producer, has an- 
nounced and begun prelimin- 
ary construction work on a $1 
million expansion program to 
increase capacity by nearly 
50% . 


Development of a new in- 
dustrial area for Winnipeg on 
a 400-acre site has meant the 
sale of lands to several com- 
panies. 


Prospects Bright 


In reporting on the outlook 
for industries in 1952 Minister 
of Industry and Commerce, J. 
S. McDiarmid says prospects 
are almost uniformly good 
with production being main- 
tained or enlarged, although a 
limiting factor may be avail- 
ability of steel and other stra- 
tegic materials and the extent 
to which Manitoba manufac- 
turers participate in the de- 
fense program. 


Mr. McDiarmid notes that 
defense spending has been 
slower than anticipated but 
the program is now gaining 
momentum and hopes are that 
Manitoba will get a greater 


R. E. GROSE 
As Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Industry & Commerce, 
Manitoba’s industrial develop- 
ment booster 
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~The Manitoba Economy > 


aN UNH CAE NOES ERNE EUROS EN NGS HE Nh 


The Chief Sources of Income 


(in $ millions) 


Manufactures .... .474.7 
Mining ....0++0+. 37.2 


‘ Gross Production . 


Agriculture .... 
Forestry .... 


«++ 912.2 


Leading Industries 1939 and Today 
1939— (Gross Value of Production in $ Million) ——Teday 


Slaughtering, meat 


Rly. rolling stock ... 12.1 
Butter, cheese ..... 9.8 
Flour, feed mills .... 6.1 


Clothing, men's 
factory oo «6Gel 


Printing, publishing . 4.0 
Bread, bakery prod. 3.7 
Printing, bookbind’g 3.2 
Coffee, tea, spices . 3.0 


HUTT LOEDNNNUSEDONEEONDE NED PENEEDONHAT 


proportion of defense con- 
tracts during 1952. Betweeri 
$15 millions and $20 millions 
were awarded to Manitoba 
manufacturers in 1951. 


One noticeable feature of 
Manitoba's industrial develop- 
ment is the trend toward in- 
dustrial development of areas 
which have been regarded 
hitherto as exclusively agri- 
cultural: over 34% of all new 
industries established since 
1945 have been located out- 
side Winnipeg, with manufac- 
turing operations now carried 
out in nearly 150 centres 
throughout the province. 


Decentralization of industry 
will continue and. a larger 
percentage of new industries 
in the future can be expected 
to locate in the rural com- 
munities of the province. 


Summing up the manufac- 
turing picture it can be said 
that secondary industry has 
more than kept pace with 
basic industry. While the 
large industries are still those 
which were established to ¢x- 
tract and process the prov- 
ince’s abundant raw materials 
and natural resources, the size 
of these industries cannot ob- 
scure the energy and growth 
that characterizes a wide and 
growing range of other manu- 
facturing enterprises. 


Primary Industries 


Looking at the primary in- 
dustries we find as follows: 


Agriculture has become in- 
creasingly diversified in re- 
cent years, offering opportuni- 
ties to many manufacturers 
seeking new fields of enter- 
prise based on agricultural 
products. 


Production of wheat, which 
is the major commercial crop 
(the 1940-49 average crop was 
52 million bushels), is now 
closely followed by oats, 
barley and flax. Manitoba 
farmers now also produce 
buckwheat, peas, corn, sugar 
beets, turnips, potatoes, sun- 
flowers and various kinds of 
hays and fodders in fairly 
large quantities, with vege- 
tables becoming an increas- 
ingly important commercial 
crop as market gardening and 
vegetable canning become 
prominent sources of income. 


From Manitoba’s 58,000 
farms, covering an area of 
16,891,000 acres, production 
currently stands at an annual 
rate in excess of $250 millions 
with average net value of 
production per farm now 
standing at more than $5,000. 


Minerals 


holds 
basic 


Mineral production 
second place in the 
Manitoba economy. Copper, 
zinc, gold are the leading 
metals produced and value of 
all mineral production is to- 
day around $30 millions a 
year and growing. Much new 
exploration and development 
work has been carried out in 
recent years. 


The bulk of Manitoba 
metallic minerals is produced 
for the export market. With 
the exception of coppér, all 
metals are refined within the 
province and as industry ex- 
pands an increasing propor- 
tion will be utilized in Mani- 
toba. 


Many areas of the province 


y Offer possibilities for future 


, 


Slaughtering, meat 


Rly. rolling stock .. 
Apparel 

Butter, cheese 

Flour, feed mills ... 27.5 
Bread, bakery prod. 10.2 
Foods, misc. ...... 9.5 
Printing, publishing . 9.2 
Foods, stocks, 


development. Large nickel, 
lithium and chromite deposits 
are under investigation and 
intensive exploration work is 
under way in the southwest 
part of the province in the 
search for gas and oil. 


Forestry resources were 
tapped to the extent of pro- 
duction grossing $20 millions 
last year to feed steadily ex- 
panding pulp and _ paper 
manufacturing, lumber and 
sawmills. 

Although Manitoba is fre- 
quently referred to as a 
“prairie” province, actually 
40% of its land is wooded 
forests covering 30,500 square 
miles, 4,128 square miles of 


which bear merchantable 


timber. 


Stand of saw timber totals 
2,675 million board feet and 
there’s a total of 28,648,000 
cords of smaller wood. ° 


White spruce, black spruce, 
jack pine, aspen poplar and 
balsam fir are the most im- 
portant species. Over one mil- 
lion cords of poplar alone are 
available afmually for utiliza- 
tion in the manufacture of 
wood products. 


Poplar Pulp 


Pulp from black poplar is 
produced in large quantities 
for the manufacture of build- 
ing board and roofing paper. 
Approximately 70% of the 
pulpwood cut in Manitoba is 
manufactured into newsprint 
or other paper products with- 
in the province with the re- 
maining 30% being shipped to 
Ontario and U.S. mills. 


Manitoba’s forest industry 
also supports numerous sash, 
door and planing mills and 
many plants producing a wide 
variety of goods including 
wooden boxes, crates, furni- 
ture, boats, sporting goods, 
caskets and woaienware. 


With annual net value of 
primary forest industries cur- 
rently totaling some $20 mil- 
lions, another $4 millions net 
is derived from secondary 
wood-using industries and $6 
millions from secondary 
paper-using industries. ° 


Fur marketing is an import- 
ant aspect of the economy and 
with an expanding garment 
industry can be _ expected 
further to expand. Squirrel, 
muskrat, mink, weasel and 
beaver are the principal fur 
types. Over-all production 
currently is in the region of 
$4 millions a year. 

from 
an im- 
industry for 


Fishery production 
Manitoba’s lakes is 
portant export 


cope 


MODERN MASSEY-HARRIS POWER MACHINES 
»ARE PROMOTING NEW METHODS OF FARMING 
AND WIDENING THE HORIZONS OF FOOD 
PRODUCERS ALL AROUND THE WORLD 


Today, the Massey-Harris trade mark is familiar to 
leading farmers and land owners in 106 countries. 
The machines bearing this trade mark have proved 
their adaptability to any and all conditions, from 


sub-arctic to tropical. 


Equally important, modern Massey-Harris power 
machines are “selling’’ North American farm methods 
to many countries which have previously depended 
on hand labor and animal power for food production. 
They are promoting new and more effective tillage 
techniques, new and faster ways of harvesting, 
increased output of food products per man. They 
are opening up new opportunities for agricultural 
enterprise that were previously non-existent. 


With factories in England, Scotland, France and 
Germany, as well as in Canada and United States,’ 
and with a world-wide organization of branches and 
distributorships, Massey-Harris is in a favorable 
position to supply machines to all countries. 


MASSEY-HARRIS 


A CANADIAN COMPANY 


TORONTO 
WITH 


the province. Of 32 million Ib. 
of fish processed in 1949 for a 
value of $5.4 
went to U.S. markets. 

Tourist trade makes a size- 
able contribution to the pro- 
vincial economy — currently 
around $20 millions a year — 
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Now it is our opinion that an increase 
in the price of gold is imminent. And 
again we will be glad to tell you why 
we think so. 


U0. PLELDS & OO. 


(Specializing in the accumulation of large blocks of stock) 
200 BAY STREET 
TORONTO 
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CANADA 


and is the province's fifth in- 
dustry. Over 400,000 tourists 
visited the province last year 
and the Riding Mountain 
National Park secured second 
place in number of attend- 
ances for all Canadian nation- 
al parks, 
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ONTARIO: Industrial Giant, Home Of 50% Of All Manufacturing, 


. 


The Volume Of Production Has More Than Doubled In The Past Decade 


TEEL. Chemicals. Nickel. 
On the blueprint of ex- 
pansion for Ontario, 1951, 

developments in these strate- 
gic materials fields stand out 
as the thick main arteries. 

Fill in the lines of a $600 
million-plus expansion of 
manufacturing industry in 
scores of fields vital both to 
the defense of Canada and 
maintenance of its position as 
a leading manufacturing and 
world trading nation, add a 
continuing influx of new in- 
dustry in the province, and the 
outline picture of an industrial 
giant that just can’t stop 
growing is complete. 

Look ahead some, superim- 
pose the St. Lawrence Seaway 
on the blueprint and its easy 
to understand why Ontario's 
industrial development offi- 
cials say: 

“It is certain that Ontario is 
destined to become one of the 
world’s historic industrial 
areas and probable that the 
province will eventually rival 
such industrial giants as the 
Midlands of Britain and the 
Detroit-Cleveland area of the 
United States.” 


The Seaway regardless, that 
promise shines clear in prog- 
ress that can be charted for 
this and all the postwar years 
—an era for Ontario of $6,000 
millions of expansion. 


Positions Improved 


Put against the backcloth of — 


expansion right across Canada 
one key fact emerges (as stat- 
ed recently by F. J. Lyle, 
Ontario’s Director of Trade 
and Industry): 

“During the very period 
when at least five other prov- 
inces were experiencing what 
was for them a very satisfac- 
tory upsurge in their own in- 
dustrial ,development, On- 
tario’s position as producer of 
approximately half of the 
country’s manufactured prod- 
ucts was not only held but 
even improved a little.” 

In 1948 the percentage had 
slipped to 48.2%. Today it’s 
back over the 50° mark 
(50.5). 

Today, 66% of all the men 
and women in Ontario who 
depend on wages and salaries 
for income are now supported 
by the manufacturing industry 
of the province. The percen- 
tage of payroll dollars is even 
greater, with 70% of the pay- 
roll income coming from 
manufacturing. 

In terms of expansion, influx 
of new industry during 1950- 
1951 and-~planned for 1952, 
there can be little doubt that 
Ontario's position as the work- 
shop of the nation will con- 
tinue to be held. 

One basic reason: 

The big expansion today is 
measured not in terms of new 
industry but in expansion. of 
industries already operating 
successfully in Ontario. Only 
10% of current Ontario expan- 
sion is attributable to new in- 
dustry. 


F. J. LYLE 
Director, Trade and Industry 
Branch, Dept. of Planning and 

Development 
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The Chief Sources of Income 
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(in $ millions) 


Manufactures ... .6,103.8 
Forestry eee. -452.8 


Gross Production . 


Agriculture .......756.2 | - 
Mining seeees 448.1 


-+» 8,307.2 


Leading Industries 1939 and Today 
1939— (Gross Value of Production in $ Millions) Today 


Non-ferrous metals . 134.7 
Automobiles 
Slaughtering, meat 


Elec. apporatus, 
supplies 
Pulp, paper ... 
Flour, feed mills .. 
Rubber products ... 
Butter, cheese 
Primary iron, steel . 
Auto supplies 
Fruit and veg. 
preparations .... 
Bread, bokery prod. 
Machinery ........ 


- 65.4 
58.3 
55.7 
52.6 
489 
37.9 


37.1 
36.3 
34.2 
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HON. LESLIE FROST 
Premier of Ontario 


Another factor: the broad- 
ening out of industry 
geographically. The new in- 
dustries, the self-contained- 
factory expansions of existing 
industries, are going to the 
smaller towns and cities. That 
means new industrial areas in 
the making. 

Recent industrial expansion 
in Ontario has been so complex 
in nature, and so general in 
its application, that there are 
few literary yardsticks to 
measure it. 

Last year, for instance, On- 
tario completed her 70th con- 
secutive year of unchallenged 
leadership in the production 
line. Since 1881 the factories 
of this province have produced 
about 50% of the manufactur- 
ed goods of the nation. They 
still do, and the 50% is many 


. times greater in value and in: 


volume today than it was 70 
years ago. 

In the past decade, the vol- 
ume of Ontario’s industrial 
production has more than 
doubled. Since the end of 
World War II 391 new fac- 
tories —- each employing 10 
persons or more—have been 
established in Ontario. 

Investment in.new plant and 
equipment, plus repairs and 
maintenance, has amounted to 
$3,643 millions for the years 
1949-51 inclusive. This total 
is comprised of $816 millions 
of investment in primary in- 
dustries and in construction; 
$1,395 millions in manufactur- 
ing, and $1,432 millions in 
utilities. 

In 1951 alone it is estimated 
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Automobiles 


Elec. appliances, 


Pulp, paper 
Slaughtering, meat 


Non-ferrous metals . 


Primary iron, steel . 
Flour, feed mills . . 
Rubber goods 

Machinery 

Petroleum prod. ... 

Auto supplies ..... 
Butter, cheese ’ 
Bread, bakery prod. 83.8 
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that investment in these three 
categories in Ontario was 
$1,416 millions. 

At the beginning of 1952 
Ontario had more than 13,500 
manufacturers and employ- 
ment in manufacturing com- 
prised 36% of total civilian 
employment. This proportion 
compares with 269 for the 
country as a whole. 


Big as this percentage may 
seem, it takes into account 
only those persons directly 
employed in manufacturing. 


Income Tripled 


The unrelenting develop- 
ment of industry in Ontario 
has had a very real relation 
to the improvement in the 
Canadian standard of living. 
Between 1939 and 1950, total 
personal income in Ontario has 
been tripled. On a per capita 
basis the 1950 total of $5,300 
millions in personal income 
represented a gain of 150% 
over 1939, and a real increase 
in the standard of living (after 
taking rising prices into ac- 
count) of 51%. 

Here are some of the manu- 
facturing fields in which On- 
tario has long been a leader: 

Motor vehicles and parts — 
96% of Canadian employment 
in mid-1951; primary iron and 
steel production—66%; agri- 
cultural implement — 95%; 
electrical equipment — 72%; 
rubber and leather products— 
57%; machinery, boilers and 
engines—55%, and chemicals 
—51%. 

That modern production 
techniques have been intro- 
duced in many of Ontario's 
factories is proven by the rec- 
ord of average production per 
worker in manufacturing. 

In 1950 the average indus- 
trial worker produced goods 
valued at $12,000. This repre- 
sents an increase of 122% over 
the 1939 figure, and when the 
volume of production per man 
per year is reckoned the in- 
crease is 9%: at the same time 
the average work week drop- 
ped from 47 to 42 hours. 

When account is taken of 
the shorter work week, pro- 
duction per employee-hour in 
real terms increased by about 
23%. 

Hand in hand with On- 
tario’s industrial expansion 
has been development of re- 
sources. Production of iron 
ore at Steep Rock has increas- 
ed fgom a few ‘thousand tons 
in 1944 to 1.3 million tons in 
1951. Five separate syndicates 


HON. W. GREISINGER 
Minister of Planning and 
Development 
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are exploring this area for 
further development. There 
has also been an important ex- 
velopment in the same ore at 
tion in the Sault Ste. Marie 
area, and some significant de- 
velopment in the same are at 
Marmora in eastern Ontario. 

For the first time in On- 
tario large-scale commercial 
production of asbestos was 
launched in the Matheson dis- 
trict. 

Another “first” of 1951 was 
the volume shipment of Cana- 
dian crude oil from Superior, 
Wis. (eastern terminal of the 
Alberta crude pipe line), to 
Sarnia. Enlargement of refine- 
ing capacity at Sarnia will 
serve a wide section of On- 
tario and already construction 
has started on a product pipe 
line which will transport fin- 
ished petroleum products from 
Sarnia to the Toronto area, 
passing through London, 
Brantford and Hamilton. 

Another natural resource 
that is being developed largely 
to serve the expanding de- 
mands of industry is hydro 
electric power. Steam plants 
have been brought into pro- 
duction in Toronto and Sarnia. 
Without considering the prob- 
able development of additional 
power on the St. Lawrence, 
Ontario Hydro is installing 
generating facilities that will 
produce an additional 2.7 mil- 
lion horsepower by 1955. This 
will just about double the 
installed power capacity exist- 
ing at the end of World 
War II. 


Satellite Plants 


One of the chief reasons 
that industry has expanded so 
steadily in Ontario is that each 
new industry draws what 
might be termed “satellite” 
plants to it. 

Each new payroll means ad- 
ditional purchasing power. 
When there is money enough 
for a majority to own an auto- 
mobile, an automobile plant is 
justified. Fifty feeder plants 
follow in the wake of a large 
one, for component manufac- 
turing is an integral part of 
modern production practices. 

Over the years, manufactur- 
ers have discovered advantages 
inherent in an Ontario loca- 
tion. The five maim factors 
that usually influence a deci- 
sion for a factory site are 
markets, labor, raw materials, 
transport and power. 

In capsule form, the Ontario 
position on these five points 
follows: 

Markets—With 4.5 million 
residents, Ontario offers the 
largest sector of the domestic 
Canadian market plus close 
proximity to the next largest 
province — Quebec. Across the 
Ontario border live 60 million 
Americans and proximity to 
this great export market is 
another drawing card. 

Labor—More than half of 
all immigrants to Canada 
choose Ontario as their new 
home, and since emphasis in 
recent years has been on en- 
couraging skilled artisans to 
come out to specific jobs a 
considerable reserve in key 
trades is maintained. 

With the greatest diversity 
in manufacturing of any Cana- 
dian province, Ontario has 
more in-job training of skilled 
and semiskilled workmen. 

Transportation—Water, rail, 
highway and air transport are 
well developed and closely in- 
tegrated in Ontario. More 
cargo is passed through the 
Sault Ste. Marie locks in a 
season than through the 
Panama, Kiel and Suez canals 
combined. ° 

On the present unlimited 
draught (14 feet) in the St. 
Lawrence canal system, some 
vessels from Eyropean ports 
now make regular and direct 
sailings to Central Ontario 
ports. There is in addition a 
sizeable transshipment busi- 
ness from larger upper lake 
ships to the canal-sized ships 
of the St. Lawrence. No fewer 
than 12 railroads serve indus- 
try in Ontario including sec- 
tion of Canada’s two great 
transcontinental rail systems 
and the Ontario Northland 
Railway, a development road 
operated by the province. 

Ontario highways are ac- 
cepted as one of the best net- 
works on the continent. Some 
200,000 licensed trucks use 57,- 
000 miles of improved roads 
and highways in the province. 
Ten Ontario’cities enjoy main- 
line air transport and many 
other charter lines carry air 
freight. 

Rew Materials — Producing 
three quarters of the country’s 
steel and possessing an abun- 
dant supply of, many raw 
materials, Ontario has also de- 
veloped subcontracting to a 
greater degree than any other 
prevince, 


Power—For 40 years elec- 
tric power has been available 
to industry in Ontario at cheap 
rates. In scores of Ontario 
town and cities, industry buys 
electrical energy at ene cent 
per kwh or less, and one or 
two large industries are able 
to buy power for as little as 
half a cent per kwh. Addi- 
tional sources of supply are 
being boldly developed to 
safeguard future demands. 


While Ontario has been pro- 
gressing very rapidly in recent 


. years—and particularly during 


the last decade—other Cana- 
dian provinces have also en- 
joyed an industrial upsurge. 


This national development 


has direct benefits for Ontario 
factories. 


For example, if every Cana- 
dian living outside Ontario 


experienced an increase in 
earnings of only $115 next 
year, Ontario manufacturers 
would have access to a new 
$1,000 million market. 

More complete manufac- 
ture of Ontario's raw materi- 
als is a common goal that is 
absorbing to every person en- 
gaged in industrial develop- 
ment work. A ton of Ontario 
iron ore, sold in a foreign mar- 
ket, nets about $10. But if that 
ton of our ore is kept at home 
and manufactured into such 
common articles as screws or 
nails, the end products have a 
retail value of between $70 
and $80. In between the fig- 
ure earned by selling the ore 
and that earned by producing 
finished products is sufficient 
leeway to improve the stand- 
ard of living of people in many 
lines of business. 
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“Business and Finance 
in Canada” 


— is the title of our monthly 
which will be sent 
upon request. It is of par 
ticular value to those con- 
sidering Canada as a field 
for industry or investment. 


letter 


Each letter contains a summary of general business, 
current monetary statistics and a review of financial 
markets. 


Send your name and address and we shall be glad 
to mail “Business and Finance in Canada” to you 
regularly without obligation, 


Eourraste Securities or Canapa 
LIMITED 
Members The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 
220 BAY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 
—_ — 


ANGLO-CANADIAN 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS, LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ NEWSPRINT PAPER 
UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 


PAPER 


BOARD 


DAILY CAPACITY 750 TONS NEWSPRINT 
225 TONS UNBLEACHED SULPHITE PULP 
AND 80 TONS PAPER BOARD 


Owns timber limits on Bersimis, Sault-au-Cochon, and Montmorency Rivers, Quebec; 
owns and operates mill at Quebec City containing four large newsprint machines, one 
sulphite pulp drying machine and a cylinder board machine. 


OFFICES AT QUEBEC CITY 
Direct Communication With Both Canadian Railway. 
PRIVATELY OWNED WHARF AT TIDEWATER 


CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
___ TRADE FAIR ___ 


— 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


International 


Commerce 


Exhibitors and buyers attending the Canadian 


International Trade Fair are invited to 


consult us at our branch office conveniently located at 


the Trade Fair, or at our Head Office, 


25 King Street West, in Toronto. We have the 


personnel . . . the experience . . . the facilities to 


help you with trade problems, 


~ The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


Offices in London, England; NewYork; Son 
Francisco; Los Angeles; Seattle; Portland, Ore.3 
Barbados; 


Kingston, Jamaica; Bridgetown, 


Port of Spain, Trinidad. 


MORE THAN 600 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 





QUEBEC: The Nation’s Power Hoitise: World Leader in 


Aluminum, Newsprint, Chemicals; 


HE RICH, ancient, 

! French-speaking prov- 

ince of Quebec, strad- 
dling the shores of the St. 
Lawrence, is one of the big 
“have” areas of North 
America. 

It is a mightly contributor 
to the Canadian economy— 
and especially to Canada’s 
export trade; a key supplier 
of much of the free world’s 
needs in strategic materials. 

Abundant resources in water 
power—509 of the nation’s 
total — immense forest re- 
sources and some of the rich- 
est mineral deposits in Canada 
plus a geographic position 
making it one of the great 
natural transportation hubs 
of the western world have 
placed Quebec in this position. 

All of Canada’s aluminum 
output—and one fourth of the 
world’s needs currently 
comes from Quebec smelters. 

More than one third of all 
Canada’s pulp and paper 
products—and one out of 
every five pages of the world’s 
newspapers comes from Que- 
bec. 


And so does more than 60% 
of the world’s supply of asbes- 
tos. 


More than 50% of the 
nation’s textile output has its 
origin in Quebec and it is also 
the home of much of Canada’s 
heavy industry, 


Iron Ore Empire 


And in its  northlands, 
bordering Labrador, one of 
the world’s biggest iron ore 
empires of the future is tak- 
ing shape backed by an in- 
vestment of 250 millions, 


This is the biggest thing of 
all for Quebec in the postwar 
period. In this, she shares with 
Newfoundland, development 
of ore reserves so far totaling 
400 million tons mostly of 
hematite, nonmagnetic, easily 
treated ore which could open 
the way for a large steel in- 
dustry in Quebec when con- 
ditions warrant. 


The province’s deposits of 
ilmenite—believed to be one 
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HON. MAURICE DUPLESSIS 
Premier of Quebec 


of the world’s largest—are the 
major source of the new 
wonder metal, titanium, now 
being produced in a $30 mil- 
lion refinery near Montreal. 

From its early beginnings 
in the 16th century as an es- 
sentially trading community, 
through a purely farming era, 
the French-speaking province 
emerges today as a close 
second to Ontario in industrial 
production in terms of dollar 
value. 


Much of the growth has 
taken place in the last decade. 

For example, in 1935 gross 
value of all manufacturing in 
the province totaled $770 mil- 
lions. Today it stands at nearly 
six time this {.,ure (more than 
$4,500 millions in 1951). 


It is shown also in the way 
manufacturing establishments 
have grown in number: there 
were 8,700 in 1941; 14,000 to- 
day. 


Quebec has attracted the 
major portion of all new in- 
dustry established in Canada 
in the postwar years; some 
500 plants or more than 40% 
of the national total. This has 
represented an inflow of new 
investment since 1945 at the 
rate of more than $260 mil- 
lions yearly for a total of 


CY) here does ‘Shawinigan’ 


come into Canada's industry ? 


Consumers know that branded products make 
the best buy—certain to give a full measure of 
worth for every dollar spent. 


Canadian manufacturers realize the. importance of 
using only high quality raw materials in the 
fabrication of their commodities. And that's where 
Shawinigan chemicals come into Industry. 


The reputation of your product is dependent 
largely on the quality of basic raw materials. 
That‘is why, when you use chemicals in your busi- 
ness, it is important that close attention be given 
to the Trade Mark of these raw materials—to the 
name which will stand behind your name. 


Today, practically every item sold to consumers is 
aided and bettered by the wonders of chemistry. 
To this end Shawinigan offers a wide and versatile 
range of industrial and organic chemicals—chem- 
icals which assure top quality wherever they are 
used throughout Canadian Industry. 


Acetic Acid 
Acetic Anhydride 
Acetone 
Acetylene Bleck 
Burned Lime 
Buty! Acetate 
Buty! Alcohol 
Calcium Carbide 
Creteneldehyde 


™ 


Crotenic Acid 

Dibuty! Prrbelete 
Ethyl Acetate 

Lime Hydrate 
Menechlereacetic Acid 
Paraldehyde 

Pentase! Acetete 
Vinyl Acetel Resins 
Vinyl Acetate 


ows on 


SHAWINIGAN CHEMICALS LIMITED 


Head Office: Shawinigan Building, Montreal, Que. 
Plants: Shawinigan Falls, Que. 


HON. PAUL BEAULIEU 


Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce for Quebec 


$1,847 millions or 53% of the 
national total. 


Quebec is the hub of Can- 
ada’s transportation systems 
both water and rail. Montreal, 
with nearly 2,000,000 popula- 
tion is located 800 miles from 
the sea yet it is one of the 
leading transshipment ports of 
the world, handling cargoes 
from the Great Lakes and the 
Seven Seas. Montreal is the 
second ranking steamship pas- 
senger port in America and is 
the largest grain - handling 
harbor on the continent. 


The mighty St. Lawrence 
River with its ports of Sorel, 
Three Rivers, Quebec and the 
Saguenay ports of Chicoutimi 
and Port Alfred are in direct 
communications with the rest 
of Canada and are also only 
short runs from the great rail- 
road networks of United 
States. 


Air Centre Too 


Montreal has likewise taken 
a major position in the realm 
of air travel with British, 
Dutch, American, French and 
native airlines using the serv- 
ices of the vast Dorval airport. 
Within Quebec itself transpor- 
tation is facile, being linked 
through its own good high- 
ways with transcontinental 
systems. 


It was natural at the outset 
of settlement in Quebec that 
the bulk of industry and popu- 
lation should locate along the 
St. Lawrence. However, 
whereas Montreal, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Sherbrooke 
were the main early centres of 
settlement, the past 40 years 
has seen new focal points 
growing rapidly such as Val- 
leyfield, St. Hyacinthe, Sha- 
winigan Falls, Hull, Granby 
and St. John. 


Industry has been enticed to 
Quebec by a policy of govern- 
ment improvement of hydro 
supply and good roads. The 
staples of Quebec’s economy 
have, of course, always been 
her natural resources with 
wood pulp and newsprint lead- 
ing the way, but a vast spread 
of modern industry sees Que- 
bec preducing every type of 
product. 


Whether it be pins or diesel 


LOUIS CODERRE . 


Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce 


locomotives; perfumes or ships 
—cod liver oil or turbines— 
the everlengthening range of 
Quebec capacity continues to 
grow. The list has naturally 
taken its greatest jump since 
the end of World War II. Que- 
bec’s whirling wheels of in- 
dustry have spun around such 
basics as shoes, tobacco, ready- 
made clothing, cotton textiles, 
rayon and many specially pro- 
cessed woods, 


It was normal at the end of 
the war that businessmen 
looking for new sites in which 
to expand and rebuild turned 
to Quebec. With heavy invest- 
ment in the province also came 
many specialists in new indus- 
tries who have passed along 
knowledge and new skills. 


Undoubtedly behind the pic- 
ture of these inroads was Que- 
bec’s unexcelled position in re- 
lation to hydro power. With 
a total production of more 
than 6,200,000 horsepower it 
has never been necessary at 
any time to ration. either per- 
sonal or industrial use of pow- 
er. Undeveloped streams and 
rapids with strategically good 
location hold in reserve an- 
other 10 million hp. 


Power The Key 


It is these huge power re- 
sources, conveniently located 
near deepwater transportation 
that led to development of the 
aluminum industry in Quebec. 
Together with immense forest 
reserves these power resources 
were responsible for develop- 
ment of Quebec as the princi- 
pal producer of pulp and 
paper. For both industries eat 
up tremendous amounts of 
power per unit of production. 


Some of the world’s largest 
hydro-electric plants are to be 
found in Quebec. The province 
leads the world in installed hp 
per thousand inhabitants with 
1,580 as against a total of 860 
for Canada and 1,180 for Nor- 
way. 

Of all hydro plants in North 
America with a capacity of 
more than 150,000 hp one 
quarter are in Quebec. 

Development of hydro facili- 
ties is by no means near the 
end of the road. There are vast 
northern areas still to be open- 


The Quebec Economy 


The Chief Sources of Income 


(in $ millions) 


Manufactures 
Agriculture 


.-- 3,788.5 


Gross Production .. 


Forestry 
Mining °,... 


~ 5,292.8 


Leading Industries 1939 and Today 
1939— (Gross Value of Production in $ Millions) Today 


Pulp, poper 
Non-ferrous metals. 86.0 
Cotton yarn, cloth . 49.7 


Tobacco, cigars, 
cigarettes 

Clothing, women's . 

Clothing, men’s ... 39.5 


Slaughtering, meat 


Petroleum products . 33.3 
Butter, cheese ..... 32.7 
Rly. rolling stock .. 25.3 
Boots, shoes, leather 24.6 
Bread, bakery prod. 20.3 


Elec. apparatus, 
supplies ....... 20.3 


Hosiery, knit goods . 19.7 
Silk, art silk ...... 18.7 
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Pulp, paper 
Non-ferrous metals. 184.0 
Clothing, women's 

factory . 145.0 
Cotton yarn, cloth .140.9 
Slaughtering, meat 

140.0 

Clothing, men's 

factory . 
Petroleum prod. ...121.2 
Rly. rolling stock ..113.4 
Tobacco, cigars, 

cigarettes ...... 
Elec. apparatus, 

supplies ......,. 96.7 
Butter, cheese .....-76.9 
Syn. textiles, silk .. 75.7 
Sawmills ......4.. 70.0 
Boots, shoes, 

leather (1947). 


98.7 
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64.9 
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Vast Tron Riches Ahead 


ed up as a continuation and 
extension of successful proj- 
ects in the southern part of 
the province. 


Industries based on Quebec’s 
mineral resources will be 
among the earliest users. 


Quebec today stands second 
in mineral production among 
Canadian provinces with an 
annual output currently in the 
region of $250 millions. Cop- 
per, lead, zinc, gold and 
chromium are at present lead- 


* ing items mined. But on the 


horizon is the immense iron 
ore project. Among nonmetals 
are limestone, asbestos, peat, 
petroleum, marble, granite, 
cement, bricks, sand and 
gravel. 


After the iron ore, already 
mentioned, highlight of cur- 
rent development lies in de- 
posits of ilmenite, a mineral 
rich in iron and titanium. Pro- 
duction of titanium dioxide, 
the whitest known pigment, a 
vital ingredient in white paint 
and other materials is now 
under way in new electric fur- 
naces at Sorel. Also being 
produced is metallic titanium 
used in jet engines and other 
such modern developments 
calling for high heat and cor- 
rosion-resistant metals, 


Northern Wealth 


This and intensive prospect- 
ing uf new northern areas all 
bid to bring early opening up 
of new areas of population and 
industry. 

Quebec’s mineral and forest 
resources form the base for a 
prosperous and expanding 
chemical industry which today 
comprises over 350 plants with 
an annual output exceeding 
$200 millions. 


Chemicals from Quebec are 
now in demand throughout the 
world. The industry produces 
such basic commodities as sul- 
phurie acid, caustic soda, 
chlorine, aluminum sulphate, 
calcium carbide, phosphoric 
acid, bydrogen peroxide and 
industrial alcohols. 

From Quebec's chemical in- 
dustry too come many of the 
modern wonder drugs; sulpha, 
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ST. LAWRENCE 
CORPORATION 


MILLS... 


Limited 


St. Lawrence Paper Mills Company Limited, 
Three Rivers, Que. 


Lake St. John Power & Paper Company Limited, 
Dolbeau, Que. 


Brompton Pulp & Paper Company Limited, 
East Angus, Que., Red Rock & Nipigon, Ont. 


- MANUFACTURERS OF 


Newsprint 


Kraft Fibre and Specialty Papers 


Boxboards, Shipping Case Materials 
Unbleached Sulphite, Sulphate & Groundwood Pulps 


ANNUAL CAPACITY ALL GRADES 529,675 TONS 


SUN LIFE BUILDING, 


penicillin, streptomycin, 
aureomycin and cortisone. 

Again low cost power and 
excellent shipping facilities are 
development factors. 

The province is a world 
leader in acetylene chemistry; 
much of Canada’s output 
comes from Aluminum Co. op- 
erations. Ready access to basic 
raw materials has brought im- 
mense growth in production of 
vinyl resins and other plastics 
materials. A large explosives 
and fertilizer industry has 
been built up. Industrial al- 
cohol production is a develop- 
ment of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 

Many industries based on 


HEAD OFFICE 


the basic raw materials of for- 
est and mine are now devel- 
oping new products through 
processing of their waste prod- 
ucts. 


Agriculture, which had its 
birthplace in Canada at Que- 
bec City in 1617, remains an 
important factor in the pro- 
vincial economy despite all 
the great strides made in in- 
dustrial development. 


Gross value of production 
today from a diversified agri- 
culture which covers not only 
field crops, bacon hogs, cattle 
and dairy products but fruit 
farming, tobacco growing, and 
an expanding vegetable pro- 


MONTREAL 


duction, stands at around $450 
millions a year—or four times 
th 1938 total. 


Constantly improving trans- 
portation facilities offer new 
promise of further develop- 
ment in many directions for 
the unrivaled geographic lo- 
cation of Quebec has always 
contributed to its economic 
advance. 

Astride the St. Lawrence 
River, Quebec stands at the 
gateway of trade routes, not- 
ably to the rich markets of 
Europe, while landward Que- 
bec is situated favorably to 
serve wealthy U. S. eastern 
markets. 


This is the impressive target to be attained at Beauharnois when the second phase 
of this gigantic development is completed. Six generators are already at work in plant 
No. 2, while the remaining six are expected to be ready for service by 1953, bringing 
the total capacity of the development to 1,400,000 h.p. 


This means that Hydro-Québec can, if account be taken of its hydro-electric re- 
sources yet undeveloped, count on a potential of 22 billion kilowatt hours per year. 


It means also that more and more industrial, commercial and housing projects 
may come to life in Greater Montreal served by Hydro-Québec, assured as they are 
of almost unlimited supply of power. 


Your inquiries as fo rates, available factory sites, and other 
data required, if you contemplate establishing .a branch in the 
Province of Quebec, will be promptly and fully answered if you 
will get in touch with our Industrial Department or with Montreal 
Economic and Tourist Development Bureau. 


HYDRO-QUEBEC 





NEW BRUNSWICK: New Base Sisaia Empire 


To Strengthen Forest-Farm-Fish Economy? 


farm, sea and mine — 

‘which recent events 
have shown to be ripe for 
much greater development 
than hitherto experienced — 
these are the bases on which 
New Brunswick builds for the 
future. 


Although this maritime 
province cannot point to ex- 
pansion and development of 
secondary industry as impres- 
sive or diverse as some other 
provinces are experiencing, it 
can boast solid achievements 
and sturdy growth in develop- 
ment of primary industries, 
and there can be little doubt 
that with a current reawaken- 
ing of provincial pride and 
confidence in the area a bright 
and expanding future is now 
in the making. 

In general, long-established 
industries—in pulp and paper, 
lumbering, fisheries products 
and others — have shown 
steady expansion in recent 
years and production is now 
at a much higher scale than 
Was experienced prewar. 

New industries are coming 
to the province. British in- 
dustrialists have been looking 
at a number of prospects and 
among the new industries 
established is a large, modern 
printing and publishing busi- 
ness established in Fredericton 
involving an investment of 
several millions of British 
capital. 

In the drive for new indus- 
try provision of cheap, new 
sources of electric power is 
the major concern of the Gov- 
ernment and the emphasis 
hitherto placed on steam gen- 
erators using strip-mined coal 
of the province is now being 
replaced by an intensive de- 
velopment of hydro resources. 


Rc resources in forest, 


Lead, Zine Copper 


Of greatest current interest 
is discovery of important base 
metal deposits in ‘New Bruns- 
wick in Gloucester County 
near Bathurst in the northern 
part of the province. 


‘Lead, zinc and copper are 
the chief metals which have 
been found in quite high-grade 
deposits. Development work, 
initiated by local capital, has 
attracted some of the largest 
mining companies in Canada 
who are now actively engaged 
in further exploration. 

Minerals have long been 
known to exist in a number of 
parts of the province and have 
been worked sporadically over 
the years but never fully ex- 
plored. The Bathurst find has 
focused attention on the prov- 
ince’s over-all mineral possi- 
bilities and a number of 
internationally known mining 
companies are now working in 
different areas. 

Should this lead to mineral 
production it will do a great 
deal to broaden the economy 
of the province and of the 
mining industry which for 
many years has been confined 


HON. J. A. DOUCET 
Minister of Industry & 
Development 


- 231.5 
. 59.0 


Manufactures ... 
Agriculture 
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15.6 
5.6 
4.2 
3.5 
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Pulp, paper 


Coffee, tea, spices . 
Fish curing, packing. 
Fertilizers 

Butter, cheese 
Slaughtering, meat 
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HON. J. B. McNAIR 
Premier of New Brunswick 


‘chiefly to coal and gypsum. 

Highlight of industrial de- 
velopment in the past year was 
construction of a cement plant 
by Maritime Cement Co. Ltd., 
subsidiary of Canada Cement 
Co. With a yearly capacity of 
80,000 barrels this plant will 
fill a long-felt need in, the 
maritime area. 


Expansion in the pulp and 
paper industry has continued 
and a new mill at Newcastle 
(Fraser Companies Ltd.) got 
into full production of sulphate 
pulp, Saint John Sulphite Co. 
has announced a $26 million 
expansion program and pre- 
liminary work is now getting 
under way. 


A plant is now operating at 
South Nelson (Trafalgar Mills 
Ltd.) in the manufacture of 
a board from waste wood 
which is finding favor in 
Canadian and VU. S. markets 
in the construction and furni- 
ture industries. Expansion of 
this operation is being con- 
sidered. 

General expansion took 
place in the lumbering busi- 
ness in spite of difficult oper- 
ating conditions in the woads 
due to weather. Demand was 
very good in both North 
American and United King- 
dom markets. : 

Further steps were made to- 
ward a greater processing of 
the raw wood within the prov- 
ince with increased dressing 
and finishing facilities and also 
more dry kilns. 


Several large operations of 


- this type have been establish- 


ed recently and this includes 
one of the largest hardwood 
flooring mills in Canada. In- 
dications are that this trend 
will continue, thus creating 


ROGER R. BELANGER 


Stock Broker 


Member of the Montreal Stock Exchange 
Member of the Montreal Curb Market 


BELANGER INC. 


Investment Dealers 


Governments—M unicipalities—Religious Institutions 
Public Services—Industries 


715 Victoria Squere * Montreal 1 ¢ MA, 6011 
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more employment in the area 
and tending to lengthen the 
operating year in the industry. 
The greatest forward devel- 
opment in any industry in 
New Brunswick has taken 
place in fisheries which pro- 
vide incomes for over 15,000 
persons. This great natural 
resource which for many years 
remained at an annual level 
of a few million dollars until 
the war, has now grown to 
an output of more than $20 
millions yearly. a 
New Brunswick is fortunate 
in havirtg more different kinds 
of fish around her coasts, in 
commercial quantitiés, than 
any other province in Canada. 
The province and the indus- 
try together with the Federal 
Department of Fisheries have 
fostered a program of mod- 
ernization of both fishing 
methods and processing. 
Much of this has been ac- 
complished through the estab- 
lishment of a Fisheries Divi- 
sion within the Department of 
Industry and Development 
and with a Fisherman’s Loan 
Board which assists in financ- 
ing boats. 


Methods Modernized 

The program has included 
the building up of a fleet of 
draggers particularly design- 
ed for the ground fish catch 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
coast which is gradually re- 
placing the older methods of 
fishing and with increased 
catches has given a great lift 
to the living conditions of this 
area. 

Experimental draggers of 
different types have been de- 
veloped for Bay of Fundy fish- 
ing. Shore facilities for the 
processing of fish to meet mod- 
ern methods of merchandising 
and to keep pace with the in- 
creased catches have been 
established to cater to the new 
conditions. 

Shell fish reaching the 
luxury markets across the 
continent have also seen im- 
provement in production 
methods .and quantities and 
are distributed canned, frozen 
or fresh to meet all tastes. 


Better known is of course 
that the province is the centre 
of the Canadian sardine in- 
dustry which finds markets 
throughout the world. The 
province has largest sardine 
canriery in the British Empire, 
is also the largest exporter of 
live lobster. 

In agriculture, government 
recognition of the farmer's 
place in the gdheral economy 
has taken shape in improved 
livestock policies, a co-opera- 
tive plan of land reclamation 
and soil engineering and in 
continuing efforts to encour- 
age the dairy and poultry in- 
dustries. é 

Five agricultural schools 
now operating in the province 
enable the young farmer to 
apply scientific and technical 
methods to the cultivation of 
the soil. 

On the power front, New 
Brunswick's Elecwiec Power 
Commission, with an installed 
capacity of 87,295 hp, is cur- 
rently producing and selling 
approximately 250,000,000 
kwh per year and finding that 
this is not enough. 

Increasing demand has béen 
calling forth an increasing 
output, which has leveled off 
at about 10% per year for the 
past several years. 

Roughly three fifths of the 
Commission’s power output 
goes to bloc purchasers. The 
three cities — Saint John, 

¥ 


Moncton and Fredericton—are 
the largest users in the order 
named. 


Sizeable blocs also go to 
privaté* industry. A new user 
of major economic importance 
is the plant of the Maritime 
Cement Co. Ltd. with an an- 
nual consumption of around 
15 million kwh. 


Further, if present surveys 
in the Rocky Brook-Mill- 
stream area near Bathurst 
should develop into a major 
mining operation, the Power 
Commission would be able to 
service the entire field by the 
construction of only a few 
miles of line. 


Chief effort toward An ex- 
pansion of facilities right now 
is the Power Corp. of Canada 
hydro-electric development in 
the northern area at Tobique 
Narrows with initial installa- 
tion of 13,500 hp. Expected 
annual output will be 74,500,- 
000 kwh, 


By harnessing the water 
power resources of the To- 
bique River, the new plant 
will provide a more abundant 
source of energy for the 
northern parts of the prov- 
ince. Even more significant, 
it is regarded as the first step 
toward a general utilization of 
the natural power resources 
of the entire Saint John River 
system. 


The eventual power plan 
for the province visualizes an 
increasing installation of 
hydro-electric power and 
complementary use of steam. 


In anticipation of a long- 
term development program, 
engineers of the Power Com- 
mission are already conduct- 
ing surveys on several other 
hitherto undeveloped rivers 
with a view to eventual hydro 
production. This is in addition 
to plans for the main St. John 
River, the hydro-electric po- 
tential of which has _ been 
estimated at 250,000 hp. 


Big Visitor Industry 

Of increasing importance to 
the New Brunswick economy 
is the visitor industry. The 
province offers wide variety 
and abundant wild life to suit 
most year-round recreational 
tastes; it is making efforts to 
attract American and Cana- 
dian tourists in increasing 
numbers, with improved high- 
ways, better accommodation 
for tourists and dressing up of 
natural assets. 

Rural electrification is a top 
priority project, designed to 
improve facilities for agricul- 
tural output. Rural customers 
have been more than doubled 
in the past four years. 

Improved livestock policies, 
an extensive co-operative pro- 
gram of land reclamation and 
soil engineering, continued ef- 
forts to build up dairy and 
poultry industries go hand-in- 
hand with the electrification 
scheme, Biggest factor in 
New Brunswick agriculture is 
potato growing. There is a 
strong foreign demand for the 
province’s seed potatoes. 

Agriculture employs by far 
the greatest number of people 
in the province. Many agricul- 
tural workers find employ- 
ment in the woods in the 
winter morths. 

New Brunswick McIntosh 
Red apples have been popular 
in both domestic and foreign 
markets for many years. In- 
creased interest in apple 
growing has been apparent in 
recent years. 

A project, which it has been 
contended for years could 
transform the New Brunswick 
economy and that of the other 
Maritime provinces, is the 
Chignecto Canal plan. 

This—“‘which would con- 
vert the 18-mile isthmus join- 
ing Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick from a barrier to 
an asset”’—has recently been 
getting new attention. Mari- 
timers are oltt to convince the 
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An appreciation of fine ale and lager is 
common to peoples of every nationality. 
And, as Canada’s main contribution to 
such pleasant moments, O’Keefe’s Old 
Vienna Beer and Carling’s Black Label 
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Lager are justly famous. Thanks to the 
skill of Canadian brewers, these brands 
are today, as in past years, winning 
good friends and good favour in 
countries all over the world. 


CANADIAN BREWERIES LIMITED 


Federal Government of an ur- 
gent need to end years of de- 
lay on this project. 

The canal would cut 480 
miles off the Montreal-Saint 
John trip and, it is believed, 
open up new maritime busi- 
ness for the Maritime Prov- 
inces, 


company. 
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Canada’s Largest Brewing Organization 


The province's i~wgest city, 
Saint. John, is one of Canada’s 
most™ important year-round 
ports. Prosperity of thousands 
of New Brunswick citizens is 
closely related to the volume 
of shipping to use its first- 
rate facilities. 

With its seaboard location, 


New Brunswick can offer an 
advantageous location to in- 
dustry that may want to find 
a market overseas or along 
the U. S. northeast seaboard, 
a factor which in some cases 
may offset the greater cost of 
national distribution in the 
Canadian market occasioned 


by distance from the large 
centres of population and con- 
sequent high freight charges. 

However an important 
trading factor rapidly de- 
veloping in New Brunswick 
is its increasing attractiveness 
as a distribution centre for 
the East Coast market. * 


... with Canada! 


A: Canada grows so too do its packaging needs... 
which are being filled to a greater and greater degree 
each year by the products of this steadily expanding 


In the field of packaging, Bathurst Power and Paper 
Company Limited holds a position of prime importance. 

Through its subsidiaries (Kraft Containers Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. and Shipping Containers, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q.) it supplies kraft corrugated shipping cases in a 
wide variety of types and styles to manufacturers and 
shippers from coast to coast. 


The company’s mill at Bathurst, N.B. produces kraft 
liner and B.C.M. corrugating board for the shipping 
case industry in general—folding and set-up box-board 
for the paper-board carton industry—and unbleached 
sulphite pulp for manufacturers of paper and paper- 


board. 


In the packaging industry there are thousands of usés 
for Bathurst products. Remember—whenever you see a 
kraft shipping case or a paperboard carton—there’s a 
good chance it had its origin in the timber limits of 


Bathurst! 


BATHURST POWER AND PAPER COMPANY LIMITED, BATHURST, N.B. AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: 
KRAFT CONTAINERS, LTD., HAMILTON, ONT. AND SHIPPING CONTAINERS, LTD., MONTREAL, P.Q; 





NOVA SCOTIA: The Pattern Of Industry 


Broadens, Based On Diversity Of Resources 


OVA SCOTIA trends in 
N practically every field 

of business and indus- 
try are on the up-grade. 
Enterprise and government 
working hand in hand are 
weaving a new story around 
the Province's basic resources 
and native advantages. 


Fish, forest products, coal, 
steel and apples are the pro- 
ducts most often associated 
with Nova Scotia. They, and 
the new developments arising 
around them, are still basic to 
the province’s economy, but 
Nova Scotians are also proud 
of their new industries: elec- 
tronics, aircraft, household 
appliances, and machinery 
manufacture, for instance. 
And the older manufacturing 
industries, such as textiles and 
confectionery, remain prosper- 
ous and progressive. 

It is a relatively modest 
growth, in current Canadian 
terms, but creditable consider- 
ing that this is the second 
smallest province in ‘area and 
the fourth smallest in popula- 
tion. But her pace of develop- 
ment is impressive. 


Industry Grows 


In 1949, gross value of man- 
ufacturing reached $248 mil- 
lions, and although figures for 
subsequent years are not yet 
available they would appear 
to be continuing to climb. In 
1950 and 1951 some 15 new 
firms and branch plants came 
into existence, and a number 
of established firms expanded 
their facilities and took on new 
lines of production. 

The provincial 
of Trade and Industry has 
been in intensive negotiation 
with an additional number of 
North American and European 
firms, and expects some of 
these to become established in 
the near future. 

The range of products new 
to the province within recent 
years is wide. Cossor Canada 
Limited, a newcomer in 1948 
(from' Britain), has grown 
substantially and is developing 
and manufacturing complica- 
ted electronic devices for the 
armed services and commer- 
cial use. 


Department 


Fairey Aviation (Canada) 
Ltd. (also from Britain), is 
manufacturing components for 
Canada’s jet aircraft program, 
as well as doing conversion 
and overhaul work on military 
and civilian aircraft, and has 
under way a $750,000 plant 
expansion program, 

Canadian Assemblies Ltd., 
(of U.S. origin), which makes 
automatic washing machines 
and gas refrigerators for ex- 
port as well as the Canadian 
market, is now making auto- 
mobile license plates for most 
of the Canadian provinces, and 
a variety of metal’products for 
the Department of Defense 
Production. 

Trenton Industries Ltd, is 
producing thé new and highly 
successful “ Dosco automatic 


DR. R. D. HOWLAND 
Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Industry 
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Primary iron, steel . 11.2 
Fish curing, packing. _ 6.5 
Pulp and paper... 5.9 
Rly. rolling stock ... 3.3 
Butter, cheese ..... 3.0 
Sawmills 2.6 
Biscuits, confec. ... 2.3 
ee Cry ee 


HON. A. L. MACDONALD 
Premier of Nova Scotia 


miner” which is fundamental 
to the mechanization of Cape 
Breton coal mining. Maritime 
Steel and Foundries Ltd., at 
New Glasgow, is manufactur+ 
ing a famous power shovel 
under license. 


In food processing, the larg- 
est developments centre on 
fish processing. Canada Foods 
Ltd., at Kentville, has started 
the production of apple pectin 
and a number of other apple 
derivatives, and at the same 
time has put on the market a 
variety of pickles manufac- 
tured on European formulae. 
McGuinness Distillers Ltd., of 
Toronto, has established a 
branch plant at Bridgetown to 
make a line of liqueurs using 
an apple base—another ex- 
ample of new local processing 
of crops formerly shipped raw 
or in a semi-manufactured 
state. 


New entrants in the garment 
trades and in woodworking, 
new products for established 
building material manufac- 
turers and foundries, and such 
varied miscellaneous products 
as fish nets and artificial pearl, 
round out the picture of what's 
new, 


The old-established indus~ 
tries have a tale to tell, too— 
modernization of the steel 
mills at Sydney, high levels of 
activity in naval work in the 
shipyards at Halifax, Pictou, 
Lunenburg and Liverpool, over 
$4 millions worth of prefabri- 
cated huts for military use on 
order from Eastern Wood- 
workers at New Glasgow. 


An expanding regional mar- 
ket, a highly favorable loca- 
tion for export trade, and per- 
haps most important, readily 
available labor, versatile and 
stable—these are the factors 


STADLER, HURTER & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
SUITE 609 DRUMMOND BUILDING, MONTREAL, CANADA 


SPECIALIZING SINCE 1923 IN 
PULP & PAPER MILLS 
FROM FOREST TO FINISHED PRODUCT 


PROCESS STUDIES, REPORTS — 

VALUATIONS, CONSULTATIONS — 

DESIGN, ENGINEERING AND SUPERVISION 

FOR CONSTRUCTION OF PULP & PAPER MILLS 
OR MODERNIZATION OF EXISTING MILLS — 
CELLULOSE PURIFICATION, BLEACHING — 

STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER PLANTS — 
DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC STRUCTURES — 
CHEMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL PLANTS — 


trish curing, packing. 35.2 
Primary, iron, steel . 27.0 
Rly. rolling stock 20.8 

_ 16.7 
Pulp and paper ... 13.6 
Shipbuilding, repairs 11.2 
Butter, cheese ..... 8.5 
Confec., cocoa .... 6.9 


HON. W. DAUPHINEE 
Minister of Trade & Inglustry 


which enterprise and govern- 
ment together are proving to 
be a sound basis for diversifi- 
cation and expansion of Nova 
Scotia’s manufacturing indus- 
tries; 


Minerals 


Increasing significance is be- 
ing attached to the province’s 
mineral resources, always in 
the front rank as a contributor 
to the Nova Scotia economy. 

The’ spotlight hit Nova 
Scotia minerals recently when 
discovery of the Antigonish 
salt-limestone deposits was 
announced, Untold millions 
of tons of salt with 5-6,000,000 
tons of limestones practically 
on top of it foreshadow for 
Nova Scotia a good share in 
the growth of the nation’s 
chemical industry Several 
prominent chemical companies 
in North America and abroad 
are watching closely the de- 
tailed testing of these deposits, 
and a substantial processing 
industry will, it is hoped, be 
established. 


Prospects for development 
base metal mining appear 
bright as production gets un- 
derway in Cape Breton, where 
a five-metal deposit exists. 
Production of upwards of 500 
tons per day of the lead-zinc- 
copper-gold-silver concentrate 
are contemplated. New lead- 
zinc and copper deposits 
undergoing exploration 


of 


are 
also. 

Coal, of course, remains the 
main item, in the proyince’s 
mining production, and in 1951 
11,467 employees had produced 
close to 5,000,000 tons. Nova 
Scotia production represents 
about 37% of the national 
total and 47% of the bitu- 
minous coal mined in Can- 
ada. Producers are moving 
toward full, mechanization of 
the mines and development of 
new pits and $15 millions has 
been spent or allocated for the 
purpose since 1950. 

Barite production in Nova 
Scotia was 74,000 tons for 
1950, representing approxi- 
mately 90% of the Canadian 
total. The bulk of the pro- 
duct goes principally for use 
in oil-well drilling, but a 
newer discovery May soon 
produce white barites for the 
paint, pharmaceutical and 
other industries requiring a 
high-grade product. 


Nova Scotia continues the 
main source of Canadian gyp- 
sum production, turning out 
about 3,200,000 tons in 1950, 
well over a half-million tons 
above the 1949 figure. From 
the Windsor field, the largest 
known gypsum deposit in Can- 
ada, comes approximately 87% 
of national production. 


J 


Coal, industrial minerals and 
base metals represent a com- 
bination of resources highly 
important as revenue produ- 
cers for the province and in in- 
creasing status as_ solid bases 
for secondary industry. 

Tied directly to Nova 
Scotia’s mineral production is 
her vast steel industry, based 
of Newfoundland iron-ore and 
Nova Scotia coal and other 
essential minerals, and turn- 
ing out over one-fifth of Can- 
ada’s total steel production. 

A long-range modernization 
and expansion program will 
see $18 millions spent at Syd- 
ney alone, to bring maximum 
capacity up well over 800,000 
tons yearly. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture leads as an em- 
ployer, with cash income up 
over 1950, particularly from 
livestock, poultry and poultry 
products gains. Poultry has 
been expanding rapidly since 
1948, 

Field crops in the hay and 
clover line are up some 131,000 
tons for 1951. Estimated grain 
production increase will be 
250,000 bushels. Potato prices, 
triple what they were a year 
ago, will probably bring a 
slightly increased return even 
though actual crops are smal- 
ler. 

Creamery butter production 
is down as in most provinces. 
Continued top prices for qual- 
ity’ beef, coupled with the high 
cost of labor is causing a 
switch-over from dairying to 
beef raising. 

The only major setback 
suffered by the agricultural 
industry has been in the apple- 
growing line. Loss of United 
Kingdom -markets coupled 
with postwar monetary con- 
ditions dealt growers in the 
famed Annapolis Valley a sev- 
ere blow. 

A steady long-range 
gram of readjustment points 
to eventual prosperity, how- 
ever. Reopening of the Car- 
ibbean and a number of North 
American markets, tied in 
with advanced methods of 
grading, packing and market- 
ing are easing the impact of 
the loss of the traditional Brit- 
ish market. 


pro- 


Fishing 


Nova Scotia’s position as the 
fish pier of the North Atlantic 
is gaining increasing recogni- 
tion as the main fishing areas 
shift eastward in the Atlantic, 
and as technical advances 
make it possible to distribute 
fish economically and in good 
condition farther and farther 
inland. 

The industry and govern- 
ment are working together in 
both research and _ practical 
development to capitalize fully 
on this geographical advan- 
tage, and as a result the indus- 
try is being advanced through- 
out, from fishing fleet through 
processing plant to distribu- 
tion facilities. 
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The original atmospheric roller 
was fabricated in Chicago, Il]. The 


other 


one was made exactly to 


specifications in Toronto, Canada 


. This is only one of 
instances where the 
rication” 
Dominion 


many 
“custom fab- 
service provided vy 
Wheel & Foundries 


Limited can save heavy freightage, 


import 


duties and insurance 


charges on a specialized piece of 
equipment needed in Canada... 
We invite inquiries for such work, 
Many years of experience in trans- 


lating 


original specifications to 


local requirements are invaluable, 
In some instances we aré able to 


prov ide 


special Domite alloys 


(such as Noduloy) to produce an 


even 


better structure than the 


original, 


DOMINION WHEEL & FOUNDRIES 


PLANTS AT: TORONTO ° 


At sea, there is a marked 
trend to the use of larger 
vessels, trawlers, draggers and 
long-liners. Since 1946, the 
number of trawlers and drag- 
gers registered has increased 
from 11 to 91. At least seven 
new trawlers and about 30 
draggers went into operation 
in 1951. Vessels being built to 
feed the new Louisburg pro- 
cessing plant alone will cost 
$2.4 millions. A new type of 
long-liner, designed and spon- 
sored by the Department of 
Trade and Industry, not 
only being well received in 
the Nova Scotia industry, but 
is attracting much attention 
from New Brunswick and 
Quebec fisheries authorities. 

On shore, there were at 
least three outstanding ex- 
amples in 1951 of the expan- 
sion of fish processing facili- 
ties. A multi-million dollar 


is 


LIMITED «+ 
COBOURG « 


Louisburg Fisheries Ltd. plant, 
developed jointly by National 
Sea Products Ltd. of Halifax, 
Gorton-Pew Fisheries Ltd. of 
Massachusetts, and the Nova 
Scotia Government, has just 
gone into operation. At Petit 
de Grat, Booth Fisheries Ltd. 
of Chicago is completing a 
processing plant at a cost of 
about $750,000, and at Canso, 
British Columbia Packers Ltd. 
is taking over and expanding 
another plant at a cost reported 
likely to total $1.5 millions. 

In summary, freezing cap- 
acity, which is one indicator 
of processing capacity, will 
probably be almost double 
that of 1946 by the time these 
and other proposed expansion 
programs are completed. 

Complementing this devel- 
opment of catching and pro- 
cessing facilities is further im- 
provement of distribution 


TORONTO 


ST. BONIFACE « 


equipment and organization. 
Nova Scotia frozen fish is now 
being shipped as far as Denver, 
Colorado, and a large growth 
of this inland market for fresh 
frozen fish is expected. 


These are the long 
trends; as regards the short 
run, here are salient 1951 stat- 
istics. In the first nine months, 
landings were 292,351,000 Ibs., 
about 2,000,000 lbs. higher than 
for the same period in 1950, but 
slightly less in landed value, at 
$15,887,000. 


Lumb 


Despite demand and price 
fluctuations and increased op- 
erating costs,’ figures released 
by the Maritime Lumber Bur- 
eau show a 17% increase in 
Nova Scotia lumber production 
for the 1950-51 season — 
302,300,000 board feet as com- 


Flying over 17,000 miles of “Maple Leaf” routes 


TCA fly routes that span a quarter of the globe; 
more than 100 flights are scheduled daily in a fast, 
dependable air service which directly links major 
population centres in Canada, the United States, the 
British’ Isles, France, the British West Indies and 


Bermuda. 


In 1951 more than 970,000 passengers few TCA — 
Canada's modern trgnsportation system which pro- 


vides swift and sure, convenient and comfortable air 
travel and’ speedy shipment for mérchandise. TCA 
international and overseas services are among the’ 
important links bringing closer 
together the communities of 
America, Western Gurope, Ber- 
muda and the Caribbean, 


TRANS - CANADA 


INTERNATIONAL © TRANS-ATLANTIC 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 


NEW GLASGOW’ 


- 
run 


pared with 261,300,000 in the 
previous year. 


Short stocks and 
strong, steady demand from 
United States markets kept 
prices high both there and in 
the Montreal- Toronto area 
during the early part of the 
Producers’ prices were 
up and competition keen among 
timber land buyers. At the 
same time prices to Ireland 
were $12 to $15 higher than 
prevailing prices to U.K 


softwood 


season, 


Significant indicator of the 
upward trend of Nova Scotia 
industrial development is the 
Province’s increased capacity 
for electric power output. In 
the last two and one-half years 
a rise of nearly 40% has been 
registered. In the Halifax 
area present plans call for 
facilities to produce 1600% 
more power than in 1939. 


One of the world's great airlines! 
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NEWFOUNDL AND: Newest Province Goes F ull Speed Ahead On| 


Economic Development; Ambitious Plans For Industry, Resources 


land echoed to the sound 

of industrial construction 
in 1951. Bulldozers plowed 
through forests of ‘spruce and 
fir to slash out and level sites 
for great new industrial plants, 
steel was rigged, buildings 
took shape, machinery was in- 
stalled and began to hum into 
production. 

Throughout the province 
the accent was on two potent 
words: “economic develop- 
ment,” all but drowning out 
major developments in mines 
and forests and fisheries in ’51. 

Newfoundland, which joined 
Canada just three years ago, 
began to see the results of her 
post-Confederation develop- 
ment program in 1951. Three 
new plants, two on the west 
coast, and one on the east 
coast were rushed to comple- 
tion. 

At Donovans, near St. 
John’s, a modern birch veneer 
and plywood plant went into 
production. From the island's 
stands of birch, trainloads of 
logs for veneer and rough-cut 
stock for hardwood flooring 
shuffled off onto sidings 
at the Newfoundland Hard- 
woods Limited plant to be fed 
through the machines which 
represent the pick of North 
American and European 
plants. 

The hardwoods plant 
(veneer, plywood, flooring, 
doors, furniture ‘stock) has 
been built by the Provincial 


Bi: and west, Newfound- 


mn 


HON. J. R. SMALLWOOD 
Newfoundland’s Premier and 
Minister of Economic 
_ Development 


Government and leased to pri- 
vate interests for 15 years. 
On the west coast of New- 
foundland near the great pulp 
and paper mill of Bowaters in 
Corner Brook two plants rose 
in 1951. A new 100,000-ton-a- 
year Portland cement plant 
was opened in November. 


Hard-by the cement plant a 
new gypsum industry was 
ready for an official opening 
early in 1952. This industry 
will turn out 200 tons of plas- 
ter, and 250,000 sq. ft. of wall- 
board and plaster lath a day. 


Both the cement and gypsum 
plants were built by the Gov- 
ernment and they are being 
operated by two Crown com- 
panies, North Star Cement Co. 
Ltd. and Atlantic Gypsum Co., 
Ltd., pending their eventual 
sale to private interests. 


These three plants were but 
one part of the industrializa- 
tion program. In the latter 
part of 1951 three more major 
industries got their start in 
Newfoundland. 

At Carbonear, on the north 
shore of Conception Bay, 72 
miles from St. John’s, a new 
leather tannery was nearing 
completion at year’s end. 
Scheduled to get into produc- 
tion early in 1952, it will be 
operated by a former Czecho- 
slovak, Wilhelm Dorn, under 
the firm name Newfoundland 
Tanneries (Wm. Dorn) Ltd. 

This tannery, which revives 
a once prosperous industry in 
Newfoundland, will+tan local 
and imported , hides, sheep- 
skins, Newfoundland sealskin 
and fish skins. It will supply 
upper, sole and fine leathers to 
a number of associated leather 
industries for the province. 

A fifth and major new in- 
dustry got its start in the fall 
of 1951 at Octagon Pond, nine 
miles out from St. John’s. This 
is the new $5 million machin- 
ery plant to be operated by 
Canadian Machinery & Indus- 
try Construction Ltd. Two 
buildings were erected and 
the fouhdafions were in for 
the third building, by the end 
of 1951.. The plant, built by 
Swiss capital, is scheduled to 
go into production in mid- 
1952. 

Late in 1951 the sod was 
turned_in St. John’s for the 
sixth major new industry — 
United Cotton Mills Ltd, new 
textile plant. 
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The machinery plant, leather 
tannery and textile mill will 
be erected and operated by 
companies incorporated in 
Newfoundland. Each of them 
has secured a 10-year loan 
from the Government up to 
the value of the machinery, 
plant, equipment and cash 
capital invested in their New- 
foundland operations. 

A dozen other industrial 
projects were in varying 
stages of development in New- 
foundland at year’s end. 

A steel mill to combine Bell 
Island iron ore and Sydney 
coal is proposed for the Con- 
ception Bay area. 

A boot and shoe plant, a 
chemical industry, an optical 
industry, a glove plant, a chip- 
board industry, a fur-dressing 
and dyeing industry, and alu- 
minum products industry, are 


N. SHORT 
Deputy Minister of Economic 
Development 


The Chief Sources of Income 
(in $ millions) 


Figures are NET for 1949: statistics comparable with those for 
other provinces not available. 
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among others on the books for 
1952. 


To tie in with this economic 
development program the 
Provincial Government has 
been making extensive water- 
power surveys for later power 
development to meet the de- 
mands of the new plants. 


In the mining field, New- 
foundland in 1951 witnessed 
more activity than in the past 
50 years. 


During the summer of 1951 
an air-borne magnetometer 
survey of some 500 square 
miles of the west coast of 
Newfoundland was made. One 
part reflected the interest in 
the asbestos mineralization of 
the Port au Port Bay area and 
the second the magnetite ore 
bodies of the St. George's 
area. 


In addition to government 
diamond drilling program as 
on the copper-zinc deposits of 
the Wild Cove, Twillingate 
area, there was a tremendous 
increase in exploration by pri- 
vate interests in the mineral 
field in Newfoundland. 
Buchan’s Mining Co. main- 
tained a big program of 
prospecting and drilling. 


Falconbridge Nickel Mines 
Ltd., which has been: concen- 


» tating on sthe Gull Lake Tilt 
' Cove 


and Rambler copper 
areas, made a new discovery 
in 1951 ,in its concession area 
some five miles from Spring- 
dale. Falconbridge has reach- 
ed the stage where it will be- 
gin sinking a shaft at Gull 
Lake. 

A further intriguing devel- 
cpment in the mineral field is 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND: Million-Acre Farm 
Pays Off With High Quality Products Earning World Fame 


RINCE EDWARD 
Piscano, the garden 

province of Canada—and 
the place where the federal 
constitution was born in 1867 
—is the home of specialist 
farmers. 

Through lack of mineral 
wealth, forest domain and 
water power resources, the 
province is chiefly dependent 
on its agriculture. But 
through intensive development 
of its farms the tiny island 
province—which is also called 
Canada’s milljon-acre farm— 
has gained continent-wide 
and considerable world fame 
for the excellence of its 
products. 


In practically all farm pro- 
ducts the island occupies a 
leading position in quality. 

This has been amply dem- 
onstrated in the reputation of 
Prince Edward Island seed 
potatoes, the market and de- 
mand for which has spread 
through the -Americas and 
even to parts of the Old 
World, 

Similarly a high degree of 
excellence has been achieved 
in livestock. Prince Edward 
Island was the first province 
in Canada to conduct a com- 
plete test for bovine tubercu- 
losig,.and is now completely 
free of this affliction. 

Freedom from Bang’s dis- 
ease is also recognized, and as 
a result of the high incidence 
of health of the cattle popula- 
tion of the island, a special 
demand exists for breeding 
stock-and dairy cattle. 

A further outstanding de- 
velopment has been concerned 
with hogs. The province has 
only one breed and one type 
of -hogs, and produces the 
highest percentage of Ad- 
vanced Registry breeding 
stock and the highest per- 
centage of Grade “A” bacon 
of any province in Canada. 
The type of Prince Edward Is- 
land bacon hogs is now recog- 
nized as standard for the 
world. 

Much of this intensive de- 
velopment has been the result 
of certain economic disadvan- 
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HON. J WALTER JONES 
Premier of Prince Edward 
Island 


tages which have served to 
make quality a paramount 
consideration; distances from 
markets and high transporta- 
tion costs. 

The province has, however, 
many natural advantages 
working in favor of mainten- 
ance of high-quality stand- 
ards. Because it is an island, 
establishment of the province 
as a disease-free area for 
bovine tuberculosis was 
achieved without much dif- 
ficulty. This has enabled the 
province to become a prime 
source at premium prices of 
breeding stock for buyers all 
over the North American con- 
tinent and it is generally con- 
ceded that the island possesses 
a livestock population more 
vigorous and free from dis- 
ease than any.area in the 
world. 

Butter, cheese, milk and 
cream are produced under 
rigid controls with only first- 
grade cream going into butter 
production at creameries 
which, with the milk plants, 
are all under close official 
inspection. 

Approximately one million 
lb. of cheese is produced an- 
nually and five million Ib. of 
butter (which enjoys a pro- 


tected position with sale of 
margarine on the island ban- 
ned) for a gross annual value 
of production of around $3.5 
millions. 

The story of the bacon in- 
dustry over the past 10 years 
is one of large’ expansion, per- 
haps the largest of any branch 
of Prince Edward Island agri- 
culture. 

Exportable surpluses of 
commercial hogs have more 


than doubled over the past 10 


years. Grading of over 50% 
ot the island’s commercial hog 
production is now rated as 
select. 

Potato Record 


Outstanding is the record 
in potato production. Again 
every effort has béen made to 
eliminate disease and produce 
only top quality. From a re- 
organization of the industry 
in the 1920's as.a result of ex- 
perimental work with new 
Warieties has emerged a vigor- 
ous industry which now ex- 
ports from four to six million 
ewt. of potatoes a year and 
supplies seed stock to 30 of 
the states in U.S., all Cana- 
dian provinces and South 
American and Caribbean mar- 
kets. 

Island farmers and market- 


W. E. AGNEW 


Director of Trade, Dept. cf 
Industry & Natural Resources 
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ing organizations have been 
quick to grasp the possibilities 
of air transportation develop- 
ments for marketing purposes. 

Air transport of milk, cream 
and other dairy products, Ne 
stock, fruits and other com- 
modities now are quite com- 
monplace, with freight 
shipments in season to princi- 
pal Canadian centres and 
some U.S. points. 

Next to agriculture in terms 
of contribution to the provin- 
cial economy—and leadership 
in a number of species—is the 
fishing industry, again with 
the emphasis on _ quality 
rather than quantity. 

The outstanding develop- 
ment in this sphere in 1951 
was the introduction of drag- 
ger fishing to the province 
and the establishment of a 
fresh fish filleting plant, fish 
meal plant and a 1,100-barrel 
smokehouse. 

Further expansion in these 
lines is currently under way. 

A commission has also been 
set up to study the industry to 
determine where further de- 
velopment and expansion can 
profitably take place. 

Most important of the fish- 
eries are lobsters, cod, hake, 
haddock, mackerel, oysters, 
smelts, scallops. 

Prince Edward Island lob- 
sters are a widely known 
delicacy on the Canadian mar- 
ket and are now flown alive 
to consuming centres in many 
parts of U.S. as well as Can 
ada. Expansion of the market 
has come with adoption of a 
new technique by which the 
lobsters can be kept alive in 
shipment tanks for an indef- 
inite period. Lobsters account 
for about half all fishery pro- 
duction. 

Cod and related species. are 
caught and processed to the 
extent of roughly 10 million 
lb. a year. 

Important developments are 
also taking place in forestry. 

The cutting and sale of 
pulpwood is assuming import- 
ant proportions. During the 
past year over 3,000 railway 

(Continued on page 31) 
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the entry of the U. S. fi- 
nancier, John Fox of Boston, 
into the search for oil in New- 
foundland. His company holds 
a 10,000-square-mile conces- 
sion in Newfoundland for 
three years and has already 
moved in a drill rig and gone 
to work. 

Existing mines in New- 
foundiand had an excellent 
year. At Bell Island, iron ore 
production was stepped up 
from an average of 6,000 tons 


* a year to over 7,000 tons and 


Dominion Wabana Ore Ltd. 
embarked on a development 
program to revolutionize mine 
operations there with a 12,000- 
ft. continuous belt conveyor 
system for bringing out the 
ore. 

At Buchans, lead and zinc 
production has been maintain- 
ed at a good rate and during 
1952 it is expected that pro- 
duction will start as well on 
new development of the Roth- 
mere ore bodies. 

At St. Lawrence, the fluor- 
spar mines stepped up produc- 
tion over 1950, and because of 
increased demands from the 
United States market, con- 
tracts for 1952 were substan- 
tially above 1951 for both the 
fluorspar companies. 

In Newfoundland-Labrador 


MEET THE COUNTRY’S GROWING TRANSPORTA 
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the exploration campaign of 
Iron Ore Co. of Canada con- 
tinued on their properties. 
Frobisher Ltd. has carried on 
exploration of two areas of 
Labrador during 1951. 


In’ the fisheries, on which 
more Newfoundlanders still 
depend for a tiving more than 
any other industry, 1951 saw 
major expansion, some new 
enterprises and the stage set 
for the first real development 
that the centuries-old industry 
has known in the island. 


The Government made ex- 
tensive loans to some of the 
old-established fishery firms 
for the buying of draggers, 
and for a tremendous expan- 
sion of their facilities to han- 
dle fresh fish. In addition the 
Government Fisheries Loan 
Board backed the fish compa- 
nies in starting on four major 
new fish plants, at Fermuse, 
Placentia, Grand Bank and 
Gaultois. 

Two other major fresh fish 
plants are proposed, and a big 
U. S. company is actively in- 
terested in setting up still an- 
other fish plant on the south 
coast. 

With a view to helping fish- 
ermen diversify their catch, 
the Provincial Fisheries De- 
partment launched, a multi- 
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purpose prototype fishing boat 
which can be adapted to Dan- 
ish seining, long-lining, drag- 
ging, drift netting, and her- 
ring trawling. 

As 1951 drew to a close, a 
major step forward in the 
over-all development of New- 
foundland and Labrador was 
taken in the setting up of 
the Newfoundland-Labrador 
Corp. 

Designed to promote the in- 
dustrial and economic devel- 
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TROIS-RIVIERES 


opment of the natural re- 
sources of the province, the 
Corporation brings major fi- 
nancial houses together with 
the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment into a Crown Corpora- 
tion, headed by Sir William 
Stephenson as chairman. 


Mineral development heads 
the list of immediate projects 
for the corporation, which 
holds 22,000 square miles of 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
under concession. 
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KIPLING ONCE CALLED Canada “Our Lady of the Snows.” That offended some 

Canadians, but to the worldwide fraternity of skiers, it had a happy connotation. 

Now, many Canadians take their vacations in the winter, joined by thousands of 

visitors to Canada’s boundless areas of snow-packed hills and mountainsides and 

exciting trails. They trek to the famous Laurentian ski resorts in Quebec, to the 

great slopes of the Rockies in Alberta and British Columbia, or surge northward on 
week-end forays in Ontario, 


FROM SCENIC PARKLANDS, Canada views its neighboring country to the south across the breathtaking gorge of Niagara Falls in 

Southern Ontario. Over two million visitors come each year to gaze on their grandeur and beauty. Many among them have come 

straight from the marriage ceremony, for Niagara Falls has gained.almost as much world fame as a mecca for honeymooners as it has 

for majestic beauty. These fabulous falls in the heartland of two nations, one of the world’s great sources of hydro-electric power, are 
rich in fable and fact in the histrory of the New World. Parks Commissions help preserve the natural beauty of the area. 


GOLFERS CAN PLAY their favorite game 


; 


practically wherever they go in Canada. There are about 600 courses to choose from—modest 

layouts to beautifully landscaped ones around big cities and large resorts, such as the famed St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, above, New Bruns- 

wick’s gift to the golfing world. They're all bedded in areas that provide plenty of temptation to take your eyes off the ball, areas that 

often combine unsurpassed natural advantages for hiking, boating, swimming, climbing, riding and many more recreations as well. At 
such playgrounds as this, Canadians speak.the common language. of sport with visiters from all parts: of the world. 
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DISCOVERY OF MINERAL hot springs bubbling from the slopes of Sulphur 

Mountain over 65 years ago, led to the establishment of Canada’s first national 

park at Banff, Alberta, above, in the foothills of the great Canadian Rockies. Since, 

the national park system has grown to 26 separate areas, totaling 29,000 square 

miles, Some contain historical landmarks, others are primarily for game conserva- 

tion. For nature study, for recreation, winter or summer, these playgrounds of the 
nation attract hundreds of thousands of visitors. 
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March 1, 1952 


CANADA’S VACATIONLAND is 4,000 miles long and nearly every mile can be 
different, These holiday hikers at Perce, on Quebec’s Gaspe Peninsula, will discover 
exciting adventure in an area of beauty and folk lore, They'll meet cosy little 
villages, attractive summer resorts, historic centres of early Canadian culture, the 
work centre of a noted school of French Canada’s sculptors and woodworkers, or 
rich. offerings for a wide variety of summer’ sport. The surf-girt and mountainous 
peninsula. provides rare combinations for the holiday seeker. 
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CANADA’S VAST AREAS of wilderness — greater than the whole United States mainland — on 

the slopes and peaks of mountains, on Prairie northlands, and in the rolling bushlands of the 

East, yield up rich and bountiful prizes to the guns of Canadian hunters, There's land and water 

fowl in abundance and more than a score of big game animals on the hunting list. From the same 
source comes a rich fur trade, one of the mainstays of early Canadian industry. 
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GIANT SALMON on the West Coast, renowned tuna fishing on the East Coast, fabulous trout rivers 
tumbling into the Arctic, teeming muskellunge,. black bass, perch, pike, pickere! in the world’s 
greatest collection of fresh waters, these provide. variety and abundance to turn Canada into a 3,- 
$45,114 square mile fisherman’s paradise, Fish and game are small, but important features of the 
great Canadian heritage. that is inevitably resulting ina. country. rich tn industry, rich at play. 
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How Canada Harnesses Atom For Industry 


Much Progress In Six Years, 
Big Expansion Under Way 


UIETLY and_ without 
O much fanfare Canada’s 

atomic scientists have 
been making much solid pro- 
gress these last six years in in- 
dustrial and other nonwar ap- 
plications of atomic energy. 

In some important respects 
she has achieved probably 
world leadership. This is per- 
haps true in isotopes for use 
in industry and medicine; it 
has been recognized by Amer- 
ican and British authorities in 
respect of Canada’s pilot plant 
nuclear reactor at Chalk River, 
near Ottawa. 

And she has the world’s 
second largest proven deposits 
of uranium ore, with much 
more exploration under way. 

With a new nuclear reactor 
to produce plutonium for do- 
mestic needs and for export, 
now under way, plus a new re- 
finery in which uranium metal 
will eventually be produced 
the way is now clear to en- 
sure that Canada stays at the 
top of the nonweapon atomic 
development race. 

This is helped. considerably 
by a new “data-exchange” 
program by which U. S. and 
Canada may now freely share 
their own knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

In exchange for the cumu- 
lative experience which Can- 
ada has gained at Chalk River 
Canada is now assured of latest 
U. S. know-how in building 
a completely new and enlarged 
uranium ore refinery. 

Plans for this refinery have 
been under way in Canada 
since the spring. At first, this 
new refinery will make sim- 
ply a purer type of uranium 
oxide than now produced in 
Canada but later, it is almost 
certain that Canada will pro- 
duce her own uranium metal. 

Once Canada gets enough 
production at Great Bear and 
at Ace Mine io warrant manu- 
facture of uranium metal, Can- 
ada will then be moving 
toward a completely self-coa- 
tained Canadian atomic devel- 
opment. As it is now, Canada 
has to send her uranium oxide 
to U. S. to be further refined 
into metal “rods.” 

When Canada gets her own 
production reactor she -will 
Still use only a fractiom of her 
own raw material, but 
at least be self-conta# 
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once she makes her own metal. 
She .will then be in a position 
to move in almost any direc- 
tion so far as peacetime uses 
of fissionable material are 
concerned. 

To date, Canada has kept 
completely free of the wartime 
applications of atomic power. 
She will probably continue to 
do this, 

Canada has been invaluable 
to the U. S. in providing spe- 
cialized know-how on the 
small but highly successful 
section of the program in 
which she is specializing. 

Very shortly, however, Can- 
ada should be extending plans 
and horizons to link Canadian 
industry more directly with 
this program and utilize to a 
much larger degree — in Can- 
ada — unusual material and 
human resources in the atomic 
field. 
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The Prince Edward Island Economy . 


The Chief Sources of Income 


(in $ millions) 


Agriculture oc0e a00 


Fisheries 


Gross Production .... 
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cove. 18.1 
1.7 


Manufacturing 
Forestry 


55.9 


Leading Industries 1939 and Today 
1939—(Gross Value of Production in $ Thousands) —Today 


Butter and cheese .. .700 
Fish curing, packing. .600 
Printing, publishing . . 200 
Castings, forgings ...100 
Bread, bakery prod... 100 


Butter and cheese . .3,700 
Fish curing, packing . 3,100 
Feeds, stock, poultry 600 
Sawmills 600 
Printing, publishing. 400 


Prince Edward Island | 


(Continued from page 29) 
cars were shipped and several 
boat loads, totalling over 70,- 
000 cords. 

Prince Edward Island is not 
a manufacturing province in 
the sense of other provinces 
of Canada but undoubted op- 
portunities exist in the further 
processing of products of farm, 
sea and forest. 

A new industry started last 
year was the establishment of 
a plant for canning horse- 
meat for dog food and herring 
for cat food. This started in a 
small way and is developing 
rapidly. 

Among other 
started industries: 

A pickling plant, at present 
time handling cucumbers but 
e: pected to expand to other 
P. E. I. products. 

American Can Co. operates 
a large manufacturing plant 


recently 


Here’s The Outlook For 1952 In Canada 


Every year-end, The Finan- 
cial Post takes a poll of lead- 
ing men in business, industry 
and government to assess 
prospects for the coming year. 
Here is the picture which 
emerged at the end of 1951: 


Defense Program 


Sharply rising tempo of ac- 
tivity in 1952. Costs expected up 
50% but real peak won’t come 
till 1953. Aircraft will be big 
consumer of material and man- 
power; defense construction 
will likely double but to taper 
off toward end of year. Elec- 
tronics, shipping and ammuni- 
tion at high levels; U. S. de- 
fense orders to show improve- 
ment; textiles to fall off sharply 
by midsummer. Over-all, rapid 
upswing in first quarter. 


The Over-all Picture 


CONTROLS RATIONING — 
Ottawa authorities refuse to be 
stampeded into belief that 
there will be serious shortages 
in 1952, requiring rationing 
techniques. Increased defense 
production requirements (see 
separate story) are expected to 
require a tight rein on supplies 
of critical materials, Steps will 
shortly be taKen..to achieve 
distribution of 
among. «major 
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users. Big question mark is still 
what is going to happen to con- 
sumer demand. General belief 
is that even if there is further 
“adjustment” early this year it 
will not be longlived or very 
serious@buyers’ holiday that has 
persisted now in many lines 
may have run its course. 


FOREIGN TRADE—Anhother 
record year in foreign trade - 
this year likely to top $8 bil- 
lions is virtually assured. 
Continuing. strong world de- 
mand for Canada’s strategic 
materials is the dominating 
factor in exports; Canada's con- 
tinuing high rate of industrial 
expansion puts the emphasis on 
machinery. and otier = capital 
goods in the import picture. 
Though the past year has seen 
some significant swing away 
from 1950's top-heavy depen- 
dence on U, S. as our main mar- 
ket there's little indication that 
this trend will continue any fur- 
ther in the coming year. Nor 
are there any indications of an 
easier year ahead for Canadian 
exporters in sterling area mar- 
kets; there's little to suggest 
much, if any, easing of the bar- 
riers against our manufactured 
exports. Defense demands on 
supply of steel and other metals 
will bring a further squeeze on 
exrrters of a number of manu- 
f- ured civilian lines. 


» GQVERNMENT FINANCE’ — 


Th the ‘federal’ field, collectiéhs* 


for’*the fiscal year should “Wit 
close to $4,000 millions. With the 
soaring tempo of defense spend- 
ing, no easing of current record 
federal spending is seen in the 
coming year. Taxwise, there are 
indications that next budget, 
assuming no new major inter- 
national trouble, may bring re- 
lief in some fields. 


Provincial revenues should 
continue buoyant especially in 
provinces receiving revenues 
from special taxes and royalties 
on natural resources. With new 
federal - provincial tax agree- 
ments scheduled for 1952, most 
provinces will seek bigger 
grants; Ontario and Quebec 
likely to negotiate tax agree- 
ments, although retaining suc- 
cession duties. 


Municipalities facing metro- 
politan gfowth problem which 
brings increased demand for 
services to be financed out of 
static or shrinking tax sources 
will be looking for new deals 
with provinces for new taxing 
powers. 


EMPLOYMENT — With the 
defense program due to reach 
peak in 1953, employment will 
be up with big demand for 
skilled help which in turn will 
create more jobs for unskilled. 
Some pockets of unemployment 
ahead, however. Wages up too. 
Some big unions have already 
announced 1952 asking pricés of 
around 20c; most should get 15c 
same (1951), in new con- 
tracts, mostly due four months 
hence. But there ‘should be 
fewer strikes. The Ford episode 
was a warning to unions; the 
outcome an encouragement to 
management. 
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STEEL—Much confusion and 
difference of opinion as _ to 
what's ahead in this all-impor- 
tant area. Most of it stems from 
U. S. Some operators there 
forecast “lots of steel” by mid- 
summer. Washington disagrees. 
So does Ottawa and most Cana- 
dian milf and warehouse men. 


TRANSPORTATION — Rail- 
ways see activity continuing at 
high level for early part of a 
year at least; hope for favorable 
reply to request for 10% freight 
hike. Changeover to diesels con- 
tinues but orders below earlier 
expectations of diese] builders. 
Other equipment requiring 
capacity operations for months 
ahead. 

Airlines see growing demand 
for passenger and cargo space 
putting pressure on Federal 
Government to buy more air- 
craft for TCA or allow private 
competition trans-Canada. 

Bus traffic expected to ¢on- 
tinue upward trend though 
higher costs (notably wages) 
cutting into profit picture, Most 
companies modernizing, adding 
equipment to offset rising cost 
squeeze. 


CONSTRUCTION — Over-all, 
contract total to be about same 
as 1951's estimated $2,400 mil- 
lions with declines likely in 
commercial building, housing 
(perhaps by 25%) highways to 
be offset by gains in engineer- 


ing, industrial buildirfg» defense * 


No problem seen 
(except for steel) 


construction. 
in supplies 
or labor, 


Consumer Goods 


AUTOMOBILES — Production 
for domestic use likely to be off 
anywhere from 10%-25%. But 
much slack is expected to be 
taken up by increased export 
and defense orders. General 
Motors exports, for example, 
are running at 20% of total out- 
put as against 9% in 1950. For 
the Big Three at least, this is 
expected to mean 1952 produc- 
tion schedules at or near end 2f 
1951 levels. This shapes up to 
1952 output of around 350,000 
vehicles against 400,000 plus this 
year; 390,000 in 1950. 


HOME APPLIANCES — No 
further large-scale plant layoffs 
anticipated but production for 
the first six months not likely 
to be above 25% of early 1951 
levels. High inventories all 
along the line presage price cuts 
for springe Future in excise and 
sales taxes, credit restrictions 
and effect of RPM legislation 
key factors. 


TEXTILES — Most producers 
would like higher prices in 1952 
but boosts unlikely so long as 
business as slow as at present, 
competition as keen. Much dis- 
tress selling since summeér 
slump, increased flow of VU. S. 
imports put damper on pros- 
pects. 


WOOLENS—Little chance of 
early improvement on present 
slow business which sees most 
mills on reduced schedule. Com- 
petition from U. K. expected to 
sharpen; some price cutting 


REFINEX TRADING CO. 


LIMITED 
1206/1207 ALDRED BUILDING 
PLACE D'ARMES 


MONTREAL, P.Q. 


Cables: 
Codes: 


(CANADA) 


REFINEX MONTREAL 
A.B.C. 7th Edition Bentley’s 


Second Phrase 


Export of newsprint, kraft paper and other grades 


‘of paper, wood pulp. 


Import of steel. 


General import-export, specializing in development 
with Continental Europe, the Mediterranean area, 
the Near and the Middle East. 


ahead. Inventories still high for 
knitters, comparatively little re- 
placement buying. 


COTTONS Sharper-than- 
ever competition from U. S. 
producers in prospect so little 
improvement seen in current 
reduced production schedules in 
most mills. Little hope of price 
cuts, however; some fabrics may 
go higher. 


SYNTHETICS—As in other 
sections, prospects uncertain. 
Few signs of any revival in de- 
mand from recent months’ low 
levels and reduced schedules 
Sharpened U.'S. competition an 
increasingly important factor. 


FOOD, FARM PRICES — Ex- 
pected to stay at present levels, 
or ease slightly in 1952. Possible 
exception is dairy products 
where shift to beef cattle is 
keeping heavy pressure on 
dairy stock. Little easing in de- 
mand for dairy products. Foods 
likely to go lower: bacon, hams, 
pork and possibly beef. Eggs 
should continue in good supply 
and prices’ ease. Fluid milk 
prices which recently moved 
higher should remain unchang- 
ed most of year. 


March 


producing all sizes and types 
of cans 

Two plants manufacturing 
cement blocks and brickrite. 
are planning to expand during 
1952. 

A new industry started in 
1950 in the canning of fresh 
strawberries, plans early ex- 
pansion. 

All told there were 50 can- 
neries operating on Prince 
Edward Island during [f951, 
packing all kinds of fish and 
agricultural products. 


Certain types of farm ma- 
chinery, principally threshing 
machines, are manufactured 
on the island. This plant is to 
be enlarged during 1952. 

The growth of small fruits, 
numerous types of vegetables 
and certain types of flowers 
is only awaiting the establish- 
ment of processing plants to 
increase enormously. 

Heretofore manufacturing 
and processing plants have 
hesitated to come to the island 
owing to transportation dif- 
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Forget & Forget 


MEMBERS: 
MONTREAL STOCK EXCHANGE 


MONTREAL CURB MARKET 


Forget & Forget 


LIMITED 


Investment 


Dealers 


Telephone: Belair 3951 
51 St. James St. W., Montreal 


ficulties. But these no longer 
exist either in winter or sum- 
mer due to the large rail 
carrying car ferries and serv- 
ice of Maritime Central Air- 
ways. Trucking is now carried 
on to the mainland winter and 
summer. 

Through rail servicés are 
available to all parts of Can- 
ada and the United States via 
a regular ferry service from 
the mainland which carries 


automobiles, 
busses, and passengers. 

Air freight is available by 
Maritime Central Airways to 
any part of North American 
continent. With the develop- 
ment of Labrador these serv- 
ices are becoming increasing- 
ly important. 

For coastal vessels and 
ocean vessels there are num- 
erous ports available and used 
annually. 


trains, trucks, 


OGILVIE looks to the future 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Company Limited, having just 
completed its 150th anniversary celebration, now looks 
forward to expansive, productive years to come, 


This famous firm, Canada’s oldest milling company, was 
formed in 1801. And throughout the ensuing century and a 


half of Ogilvie history the company has been a constant, vital 


factor in the development of this country. The record of its 


progress may be linked with the growth of Canada asa whole, 


Now, at the beginning of 1952, Ogilvie looks ahead to a future 


of widening usefulness and achievement as a foremost Canadian 


supplier of quality flour, cereals and feeds at home and abroad. 


Ogilvie Fleur, Ogilvie Oats, Ogilvie All-Ready Cake Mixes, Vito-B Cereal, Miracle Feeds 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


“IN ONTARIO 
YOUR PLANT 


WILL 


Head Office: Montreal, Que. 


ONTARIO 


A warm welcome in all sections of Canada awaits 


business visitors to the 


Fifth 


Canadian Interna- 


tional Trade Fair. Since it is being held in the heart 


of Ontario, we take special pride in asking visitors to 


look around—whether on business or pleasure bent. 


The Province of Ontario has long been established 


as the country’s major industrial and business prov- 


ince. Its factories pour out 50.0 per cent of the 


nation’s manufactured products. And we have the 


largest domestic and import markets. 


Whether it be introductions to buyers, or advice on 


manufacturing arrangements or branch plant loca- 


tion, our staff members are anxious to serve you. 


In Britain, the location is Ontario House, in London. 


In Toronto, it is the Trade and Industry Branch, 


145 Yonge Street. 


Luck on your visit! 


COL. (HE HON. WM. GPIESINGER 
Minister of Planning & Development, 
Queen's Park, Toronto. 


Businessmen Everywhere Are Invited to 
Bring Their Problems to 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY BRANCH 


Department of Planning and Development 


145 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 1 





What does 


CANADA 


mean to YOU? 


any and varied are the concepts of Canada as seen 

through the eyes of friends from other lands. 

Many of those who know Canada well have reaped the 

profits that trade with Canada offers to world business- 
men. 


Your business is based on facts—supply facts, produc- 
tion facts, market facts. Equipped with this knowledge, 
you are able to take advantage of opportunities for 
increasing your business. 


To help you understand and appreciate Canadian busi- 
ness opportunities more fully . . . let’s have a look at 
Canada. 


Does CANADA mean a land of 
ice and snow? 


Canada means a great deal more than the land poeti- 
cally pictured as “Our Lady of the Snows”. Except in 
the extreme north, climatic conditions resemble those 
of adjacent parts of the United States. Canada is a 
land of contrasts. Ice hockey is a national sport, yet 
in some sections golf can be-played the year round. 
And ninety-eight per cent of the tobacco consumed 
in Canada is home-grown—the product of a warm 
summer, 


Does CANADA mean a land of 
trappers and hunters? 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Canadian 
economy was based on the fur trade. Though that 
activity is still important, the romance of modern 
Canadian industrial development is even more colour- 
ful. The intrepid pioneers opened the land for nearly 
14,000,000 people. The arduous life of the early days 
has given way to the modern conveniences of farm 
and city. 


Does CANADA mean a 
colony? 


In 1867, Canada was formally organized as a self- 
governing nation. Independent Canada is moreover 
an equal partner in the Commonwealth of Nations, 
a group of countries recognizing King George VI as 
titular head. Canada’s financial, judicial, trade and 
foreign policies are completely independent. 
Canadians pay taxes to no government other than 
their own. 


Toronto, June 2-13, 1952 
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Does CANADA mean disinterest 
in world affairs? 


‘ 

Canada is an active member of the United Nations 
and a signatory to the North Atlantic Treaty, freely 
supporting the common aims and endeavours of both. 
Fortunate in not requiring financial assistance from 
any other country, Canada, since 1939, has given 
about $7,000,000,000 in the form of loans and grants 
to the war effort and to the rehabilitation of her allies. 
At the present time, Canada is making an important 
contribution to the Colombo Plan for the economic 
development of South and South East Asia: 


Does CANADA mean a newcomer 
in the trading world? 


The welfare of Canadians has always depended on 
maintaining a high level of export and import trade. 
With total foreign commerce valued at over eight 
billion dollars in 1951, Canada ranks very high among 
the trading nations of the world. Trade per capita 
is twice that of the United Kingdom and four times 
that of the United States. 


Does CANADA mean an exporter 
of raw materials alone? 


One-third of Canada’s income is derived from manu- 
facturing industries—industries fed by an abundance 
of raw materials and low.cost hydro-electric power. 
Among the thousands of Canadian products manu- 
factured and exported are many which demand high 
industrial skill, including such varied items as diesel- 
electric locomotives and radar, farm machinery and 
jet aircraft, textiles and synthetic rubber, business 
machines and radio-active isotopes. 


Does Canada mean’‘a market too 
small to buy your products? 


During 1951, Canada imported geods to the value of 
more than $4,000,000,000. Canada is enjoying an era 
of vigorous growth and expansion. Capital and con- 
sumer goods are in strong demand. The Canadian 
market, though competitive, is a market that can be 
supplied and serviced profitably by the smaller manu: 
facturer as well as the larger. 


Canadian Government 
Trade Representatives 
in the following countries 
are at your service to 
assist you in your 
business with 
Canadians 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
AUSTRALIA 
Sydney, Melbourne 
BELGIAN CONGO 
Leopoldville 
BELGIUM 
Brussels 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
CEYLON 
Colombo 
CHILE 
Santiago 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota 
CUBA 
Havana 
EGYPT 
Cairo 
FRANCE 
Paris 
GERMANY 
Bonn — 
GREECE * 
Athens 
GUATEMALA 
Guatemala City 
HONG KONG 
Hong Kong 
INDIA 
New Delhi, Bombay 
IRELAND 
Dublin 
ITALY 
Rome 
JAMAICA 
Kingston 
JAPAN 
Tokyo 
MEXICO 
Mexico City 
NETHERLANDS 
The Hague 
NEW ZEALAND 
Wellington 
NORWAY 
Oslo 
PAKISTAN 
Karachi 
PERU 
Lima 
PHILIPPINES 
” Manila 
PORTUGAL 
Lisbon 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
SINGAPORE 
Singapore 
SOUTH AFRICA 
Johannesburg, 
Cape Town 
SPAIN 
Madrid 
SWEDEN 
Stockholm 
SWITZERLAND 
Berne 
TRINIDAD 
Port-of-Spain 
TURKEY 
Istanbul 
UNITED KINGDOM AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
London, 
Liverpool, 
Belfast 
UNITED STATES 
Washington, 
New York City, 
Boston, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, 
New Orleans 
VENEZUELA 
Caracas 


FOREIGN TRADE SERVICE 


Department of 
Trade and Commerce 


OTTAWA, CANADA 





